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We Have Hundreds 
of Letters Like These 
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I 1, ¢ Center ¢ as 
Calif o.'B, Box 290. 
‘ ( ‘ } ( men: We re- 
i ¢ vet ind were very n h pleased with 
ie {very much selling the button-pins and 
| t l r SO Sincerely yours, 
Ina L. Crouch and Pupils. 
Tully, Kans, 
{ ( C And t Dear Sirs: Am well pleased 
‘ Mv} e delighted to sell the buttons and 
tk our flag ne, Yours truly, Annie Nelson, 
Fairview, Okla. 
Mail Order Flag Co Anderson, Ind Dear Sirs: We received 
We are highly pleased with it. We shall do 
} ing “Old Glory” always in sight. Thanking you, 
e ar Your very truly, 
Mi Sophia Duerksen and Pupils. 
Ge emen: I received the pictures of the “Great Americans,” 
j chool and myself are well pleased with them, 
Yours trul 
J. W.! head, Pres. Sulligent High School, Sulligent, Ala. 
Dear - | received the pictures in good condition and am 
much pleased th them, ours respectful 


Susie Lamson, Edgar, Wis. 


Please Fill in and Mail the Coupon Below to Us 


Washington’s Birthday Feb. 22nd 
Lincoln’s Birthday Feb. 12th 








90,000 


Of these Beautiful Flags 
Have Been Furnished 


FREE 


TO TEACHERS! 


] AS your school a flag for out o° doors ? Have you a flag for your school room ? No school is com- 











plete without a flag in sight at all times. Every separate room, to be complete, should have its 
own flag. Nothing stirs the blood of every boy and girl quite so much as the sight of Old Glory. 
You owe it to your pupils to help them get a school flag. 

Don't miss this grand opportunity to serve your country by instilling greater love for the 
Red, White and Blue, the flag every true American loves. Teachers everywhere recommend us 
as the old reliable firm that has been furnishing them flags for more than 15 years. We are 
the originators of the plan that has made it possible for every school to have a $5.00 flag with- 
out cost to the teachers. 

Teachers e Let us furnish every room in your school with a beautiful flag without 
* cost to you. Here's how we do it: 

Tell your pupils that they can help you get a beautiful flag for their own room or school. Every one 
All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you, 
(we will send you postage 


of them will be eager for it. 

Explain to them that you will divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons 

paid, 35 pretty buttons made in our national colors, or with Washington’s, Lincoln’s or Riley’s picture 

on them—or we will send them assorted, if you request,) which they are to sell at ten cents each. 

Their friends and relatives will be glad to buy and wear them as emblems of patriotism. Each 

child will enthusiastically do his or her part—you will be surprised at the little effort required and how 
quickly all the pretty buttons will be taken. 

Teachers e Why put this important matter off until tomorrow? Why not write us 

* at once? Don't send us any money. We will send the buttons to you by re- 

turn mail, prepaid, and the same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine 


big flag, 5 ft. x 8 ft. in size—an all bunting flag—4s stars, sewed on both sides—with sewed stripes. The 
Hay we will send will be the kind that stands the weather—made to use anywhere, any time, indoors 
or out, and it is Guaranteed not to Fade. You do not risk a penny. We guarantee the flag to 


the and mail it to We'll then rush the buttons to you by next mail. 


The “Wonder Pictures” of “Al Ages 


The 
“OIL TONE” PAINTINGS FREE 


Washington, Mt. Vernon, (Companion Pictures) 


Poses 


coupon 





N every respect true and exact facsimiles 

of the original paintings, showing even the 

artist's touch, the irregularities and uneven- 
ness of the paint on the canvas, the brush 
marks, the pigments in the paint, the myriad 
of coloring effects in all their splendor, and all 
the richness and quality typical of the most 
valuable paintings. These pictures are just as 
durable as the originals. They can be washed 
and will never fade. They defy detection, 
even by art experts and connoisseurs, 





The perfection of the ‘Oil Tone’’ process by 
-which these are made constitutes the greatest 
advance in mechanical art for a century. 








| 


Every school room should have a fine 
picture of Washington, Mt. Vernon, and 
Lincoln prominently displayed, for these likenesses should con- 
tinue to live in the hearts of all true Americans. 

_Let us send you 35 Washington, Lincoln or Riley picture buttons (or assorted) beau- 
tiful little buttons with a picture of Washington, Lincoln or Riley on the same for 
your pupils to sell at 10centseach. Send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
send you, all charges prepaid, the set of 2 companion pictures, Washington and 
Mt. Vernon, size 12 x 14 inches, in “Oil Painting’ colors, and each of these pictures 
will be beautifully framed with a neat 1/4 inch frame—pictures you will be proud to 
hang on your school room wall. 

s ; P : ; 7 

. »« If youdo not wish the set of two companion pictures described 
I eachers * above, we will furnish you larger pictures of either Washington or 
Lincoln, size 20 x 24 inches, in lifelike photo colors, and this picture will be beauti- 
fully framed with a neat, black, solid oak 2-inch frame. It will be a picture that 
you will be proud to hang on your schoolroom wall. 

Wecannot at this time furnish Lincoln’s picture done in “Oil Tone’ painting. 
When sending us remittance for the 35 buttons sold, instruct us to send you either 
the Companion Pictures of Washington and Mt. Vernon done in “Oil Tones’’ or the 















Buttons. 


Name 


y, {ddress. eee 











Gentlemen 
{Cross out the kind you don’t want]. 
the proceeds and you are to send me, all charges prepaid, 


Mail Order Flag Co., 101 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Send me postpaid........ Flag, Washington, Lincoln 


Mt Vernon or Lincoln}. 


ou the free flag, or the pictures of Washington, 
Sign your name and address in full 
sonoset DEALBcccccccseccesccccesss 


or Riley 
As soon as sold I will remit you 


larger pictures of Washington or Lincoln, Teachers should write us telling us the kind of buttons we should send 
them. Remember, you get your choice of the set of two beautiful pictures or a larger picture of Washington oF 
Lincoln as described above absolutely without cost to you, all you do is to help the children get the buttons to sell; 
they get the money to add these necessary embellishments to your school room, 

We have a special offer to make to teachers who have taken advantage of this special 
offer for their own school, whereby they can make considerable extra money by writing a few let- 
ters for us calling the attention of their teacher friends to our special offer to schools everywhere. 


Mail Order Flag Company 


101 Meridian Street Anderson, Indiana 
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19 mM perp. 2¢4s¢4 4 and Other Tales for Children ~ 
is cE \ | ae 5 7 ee . 
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: com- a ’ ee By Katherine D. Cather ! 
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| i This is a little art-book of child stories which relate in an interesting manner the 
ry one 5 ‘ . , : . 
you, i: old myths and historical tales about the beginnings of music. 
ostage 3: y a é 
yowacsy i The Contents: 
fia * I. Pan and His Pipes. 17. When Knighthood was in Flower. 
" a IT. The Tortotse that Gave the World Music. I 7/1. The Violin Makers of Cremona. 
‘ite us sts jan ° , . ' . 
by re- ITT, The FHoly Bird. VUIT. A Star and a Song. 
Phe IV. The Harp King Alfred Played. IX. The Holy Grail. 
ndoors 


I’. Stephen, the Child Crusader. N. The Songs of [liawatha. 
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Following cach story is a list of musical illustrations to be given with 


The Victrola and Victor Records 


Have you ever tried the VICTOR IDEA of using MUSIC. to vitalize and illuminate stories, 
f 


Co: 




















—_ i reading lessons and studies in Literature and Art? 
ae [ eo Music brings the charm of romance ‘into all formal studies; it compels 
i iE interest and leaves a lasting impression, 
' 3: In “Pan and His Pipes,’’ stories of the origin of the lyre, flute, violin and # 
| lute are illustrated with appropriate selections played upon the harp, zither, iF 
i flute, clarinet, bassoon, oboe, violin, cello, lute, mandolin, guitar, xylophone, El 
A marimba, bells, celesta, cembalon or dulcimer and piano, all of which are de- He 
. af scended from early primitive instruments. Bird stories are illustrated with af 
| songs by real birds, and with faithful imitations of native songsters. ae 
' BE All of the above stories are well suited to the reading lesson, or to the music- HE 
we i listening period. Ee 
sa) oats He AH 
ame ft | “Pan and His Pipes’”—35 cents at all Victor dealers. lH 
ict i For further information, and for Victor Educational 
— * Literature, visit the nearest Victor dealer or write to the 
ie | Educational Department 
wae i Victor Talking Machine Co. 
either BE Victor XXV Camden, N. J. 
uild send $67.50 special quotation 


ngton or 


; to schools only 
is to sell; 


When the Victor is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous us . 
by irresponsible people. ° 
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Advance to $1.50 on April Ist. Until Then. 


Two Years for $2.00 


April 1st next has been fixed as the date on which the $1.50 rate 
on Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will take effect. Up to that 
date we make a Special Offer of Two Years for $2.00. 

At the same time and for the same reason the combination rate 
of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers will be increased 
from $5.00 to $5.50. 

_Allorders for the magazine alone or in any combination entered 
before April Ist except for two years as above, will be filled at rates 
now in force and under terms, conditions, etc., now prevailing. 

The reason for this inerease in prices is the great advance in 
the cost of paper and everything entering into the making of mag- 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year............ $1.25 ) he 
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| March Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


} 

| EXT MONTH’S ISSUE isour great Spring Number, one to which 
N our thousands of readers look forward with eager interest. 

One delightful article is entitled ‘‘Uncle Jack’s Tree Talks’ 

| which may be used in a variety of ways. ‘‘Patriotic Lessons for Arbor 
Day’’ is another practical help for the busy teacher. The leading 
article for the month is contributed by Supt. H. B. Wilson of Topeka, 
and is entitled ‘“‘The Part Schools May Play in Keeping Arbor Day.”’ 
The interest in gardening and all forms of outdoor work is renewed 


in this month and a number of articles relating to Bird Study, Gar- 
dening and General Agriculture have been furnished. We have had 


_the good fortune to obtain a wonderfully interesting and a most in- 
_ spirational story of how a rural school enjoyed the study of bird life, 
written by Ella Stratton, whose contributions to this magazine in the 


past have won for her many admirers. Supt. Lewis 8. Mills is the 
author of the paper on general agriculture teaching, and, as is his 


_ habit, he furnishes many helpful devices and plans that have grown out 
_ of his observations in school work. So much interest has been mani- 
fested in the teaching of geography and history by the Problem 


Method that we are glad to announce a continuation of the subject in 
an article written by Principal W. Jerold O’Neil. The Picture Study 
considers the statue of The Minute-man. C. E. Birch furnishes a 
third paper on Penmanship in the Rural School. March, with no al- 
lusion to Holland would be disappointing, so we have planned a special 
study of a Holland Sand-Table that is sure to delight every primary 
teacher. There are two pagesof Dutch outlines for handwork, and 
a number of photographic illustrations to elucidate points in the de- 
scriptive text. Mr. Burk gives his third paper on Individual Instruc- 
tion versus the Lockstep System. Miss Graham furnishes advanced 
problems based on Tomato and Corn Club work. The geography study 
will be especially interesting and helpful. It takes up the Everglades, 
a little known region of the south. For bench work problems we 
have a Martin House, a Cold Frame, Garden Sticks and a home-made 
Bird Bath. The handwork includes an outline of Daffy-dewn-dilly 
and patterns for an Arbor Day poster. The entertainment features 
relate to Arbor Day and include dialogues, recitations and music. 





Our Combination Offers 





Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 
fe- The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. —@g 

is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at 
The Pathfinder the Nation’s Capital. It is now in its ond year of in- 
creasing success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events maga- 
zine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is 
going on in the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. 
In this paper all the important news of the day is skillfully and impartially con- 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of special value 
and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought 
on the part of the reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers j 
to know about the progress of affairs in general and it tel 
clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is entertaining, wholesome 
and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently 
increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 
per year, of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $1.90 or 
in other combinations as listed above. 

Send all orders for above combinations to 


ge what they need 
s the story briefly, 





azines and books. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


For Full Digest of the Contents of this Number see Page Twelve. 
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You Can Now 
Really Illustrate’ Your 
School Lectures 


You can project clean-cut, 
vivid images of depth and nat- 
uralness from either slides or 
opaque objects with a 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Our recent adaptation of the 
Mazda Lamp, mounted with 
an optically corrected reflecting 
mirror, gives illumination exceeding 
that of the arc lamp on alternating 
current. Yet it consumes much less 
current and needs no rheostat, being 
wholly automatic. 


The combined Balopticon (illus- 
trated) projects either opaque objects 
(photos, maps, prints, etc.) or slides— 
with instant interchange between the 
two kinds of projection. Price com- 


plete, $120. 


Other models for opaque objects, 
$35 up; for slides, $25 up. 


Special terms for Educational Institutions. 


Write for descriptive matter. 


Rausch £7 lomb Optical ©. 
547 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
New York, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco, 


Leading 


American makers of Iligh-Grade 
Optical Products, 
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James Whitcomb Riley in the 
Schoolroom 


Almost every child has read lingeringly 
Rile¥’s ‘“!he Old Swimmin’ Hole,’’ and 
it will be a great pleasure to most school 
children to know that they may have an 
original painting of Riley’s ‘‘Old Swim- 
min’ Hole’’ by the artist Bixler, to sus- 
pend permanently upon the walls of their 
school, besides a genuine Roop bust of 
Riley in old ivory and a lavishly illus- 
trated book of Riley poems. The Green- 
field Art Association of Greenfield, In- 
diana, is distributing again a limited 
number of mementos of James Whitcomb 
Riley, direct from the birth»lace of the 
great Hoosier Poet, whose recent death 
has created a greater interest in Riley 
literature and associations. 

Best of all, these treasures of Riley, 
on account of a simple plan of the Asso- 
ciation, may be secured without cost to 
the school. Such an opportunity for 
schoolroom decoration of the right sort 
rarely comes to teachers. 

We are certain that teachers will find | 
it to their advantage to communicate 
with the Greenfield Art Association, 102 
Main Street, Greenfield, Indiana, after 

| reading their announcement on pages 
40 and 41 of this issue. 


| The Victor in Rural Schools 
| 


This is the title of a handsome booklet 
of eighty-two pages issued by the educa- 
tional Department of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. It contains a list of 
records selected for rural schools, in- 
| cluding records for teaching rote songs, 
| scales, dictation and elementary song, 

but this occupies only a few of its pages. 
| Besides this there are the words of most 
of the songs, their history and sketches 
of the famous composers and _ singers 
represented in the list. Among the il- 
lustrations, one of striking interest is of 
a schoolhouse in Arizona, with this in- 
formation: ‘‘cost of school building, $100; 
cost of Victrola and records $150.’’ 
United States Commissioner of Educa- | 
tion Claxton, whose intense interest in 
music in the schools is well known, has 
this dedicatory word; ‘‘Good music is a 
vital element in the education of the 
people, but in our American schools and 
communities it has been most difticult to 
obtain. This is so true of rural schools 
and communities that millions of chil- 
dren pass through the schools, grow to 
manhood and womanhood and die wiIth- 
out hearing any of the great music of 
the world fitly rendered. ‘To these chil- 
dren, women and men, the talking ma- 
chine and the records of the best music 
of the world rendered by the masters 
mean more than any can understand, 
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except those who know not only the edu- 
cational and spiritual value of music but 
also the hunger of the masses of coun- 
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|lages and the open country, many of 


| it. 


try people for the purest and best in 
art. Every legitimate effort to fill this 
want in the lives of the fifty millions of 
American people who live in small vil- 


them in remote and sparsely settled dis- 
tricts, is to be welcomed. ’’ 


The Chateau de Chavagniac- Lafayette, 
the birthplace of the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette, has been purchased by a group of 
prominent men and women and is to be 
converted into a Franco-American me- 
morial museum and home—a French 
‘Mount Vernon,’’ as its purchasers state 
It was bought from the Marquis 
Gaston de Lafayette, a grandson of the 
General’s only son, George Washington 
de Lafayette. The original chateau dates 
from the fourteenth century. It was 
destroyed by fire in 1701, but was soon 
after rebuilt from the original plans. It 
is situated in the province of Auvergne, 
about 400 miles south of Paris. 


No one is useless in this world who 
lightens the burden of it to anyone else. 
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The Big Idea In Education—The 
Visual Method of Instruction 





The visual method of instruction is coming into use 
everywhere. It is the big idea in education. It is the 
effective method. It is live, simple, direct, impressive, 
practical, It stimulates thought, gives definite facts, 
sustains interest, speaks in terms of action and results. 


The visual method of teaching is forcibly character- 
ized in IHC Lecture Charts. IHC Charts lift present 
day methods of teaching out of the shadows of the 
abstract into the clear sunlight of human interest. They 
appeal to the understanding. 





Educators no longer doubt the tremendous possibilities 
of charts in the field of education. Charts preceded 
‘the alphabet. Charts, pictures, diagrams, are the 
universal language. - 


I H C Charts are the result of the most practical 
| experiments and investigations conducted in America 
in the past twenty-five years with Soil, Crops, Live Stock, 
Weeds, Insects, Diseases, Home Economics, Sanitation, 
and other important subjects which directly concern 
the farm, the factory, and the home. 


I H C Charts are in use everywhere in the United 
States. 





Write for Folder 


“THE POWER OF CHARTS” 
Giving Full Description of | H C Charts and Lantern Slides 
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For Washington and Lincoln Days 


WASHINGTON DAY ENTERTAINMENTS, 176 pages. 30 cents. 
The newest and choicest book for this day. The readings and recitations ar 
both original and selected and the plays and dialogues, songs, drills, pantom ime 
and tableaux are all new. Contains: 55 recitations and readings, and about 
tributes and quotations; 13 plays, dialogues, and exercises ; 4 drills ; 20 panto 


mimes and tableaux ; a mock ceremony ; 3 new songs with musie and 7 of new 
words to familiar tunes ; 13 stories and arranged facts, and a suggestive program 
For all grades. 

LINCOLN DAY ENTERTAINMENTS. 160 pages. 25 cents. 

The best end most complete book of entertainments for this oce: 
ings and recitations, both original and selected ; 8 plays and dialogues, 
pantomimes, and 6 tableaux—all new. For all grades. 

LINCOLN AND WASHINGTON, 96 large pages. 15 cents. 

Descriptions in rhyme of the early homes of Lincoln and Washington, theit 
mothers, their school days, their works, and noble qualities. Also complet 
plans for observing their birthdays. With songs and illustrations, 

ALL THE HOLIDAYS, 192 pages. 30 cents. 

Many new dialogues, recitations and exercises suitable for Washins-ton, Lin- 
coln, and other special days. Contains 34 dialogues, exercises, and plays, and 
36 recitations for all grades. 

PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN. Especially desira- 
ble for schoolroom decoration. Size 22x28 inches. Each, 35 cents, postpaid, 

FRAMED WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN PORTRAITS. Having a 
two-inch, solid oak, black or browr enameled frame, complete with glass and picture, $1 
freight charges additional. (Twenty-five cents must be added to price_to cover cost of casing 
10 cents for each additional one.) 
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LITTLE Ct ASRS SERIES. Each, five cents. Story of Wa hington, Grades 3-4; Story o } 
lution, Grades 3-4; Stories of ’76, Grades 3-4; Story of Lincoln, Grades 3-4 Spec thes by Linco Grad 
A COLLECTION OF PATRIO’ Tic SONGS, Thirty-six of the leadir 1g national patriotic a and popular 
folk and home songs. 10 cents, 
SMALL PRINTS. For composition work. Average size is 2x3 inches. 6 cts. per doz. : 40 cts. per 100. 
George Washington, Martha Washington, The Capitol (Washingto: <> The © arte oF On k, Washing " wb 
T=, Mount Vernon, pbraham Lincoln, Li incoln’s ri irthplace, Lincoln's Log Ca coln Ke ing d Ho I 
Liberty Bell, Historic’Elm »L 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 
92 George Washington 
357 Washington’s Monument 
358 Washington and Hatchet 
359 Washington’s Tomb 


Order by Number. Each, 5 cents; six for 25 cents, 


440 Cherries and Hatche Li 
477 Washington’s Home (Mt. Vernon) 178 8 
94 Abraham Lincoln 16: 

360 Lincoln’s Birthplace 5 17 


Complete descriptions of the above will be found in The Teachers Catalogue. 


ncoln’s Statue 

Lincoln’s Home 

United States Flag 

The Father of His Country 


For prices on school flags of al! 
sizes refer to Catalogue of School Equipment No, 23. Send for them and for our Entertainment Co utalogue. 





Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz, 
UNION EMBLEM Pa, 


‘oGreiner Bldg., 
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The Lewis Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling 


BY G. W. LEWIS OF CHICAGO 


Who has Solved Every Problem in the Teaching of Reading and Spelling that has Puzzled Rural 
and City Teachers, Primary Supervisors, Superintendents, Critic Teachers, and Institute Instructors. 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY of West Virginia says : — 
“Tam convinced that your method has great merit in it. It is 
founded on natural laws, and is bound to produce good results.” 


The Master Teachers of All Ages 
Have Taught Through Story 


Marvelous Results Have Been Achieved with this Method 


CLASSES of ordinary first grade pupils during 
their first year have read eight primers, eight first, 
seven second and two third readers, or more than 
thirty-four hundred pages. 

That they understood what they read is shown by 
the fact that after a single silent reading of a ten or 
twelve page story from a third reader these pupils, in- 
cluding many only five years old, would skip to the 
front and tell the story in their own words in good 
English. 

The result obtained in spelling is another important 
feature. By the end of the first three months, these 
pupils had mastered for reading purposes more than 
one thousand words. By the end of the first year, they 
could spell or write from dictation more than six hun- 
dred words. 

Some of these pupils were used in Institute work to 
demonstrate the results that had been obtained. At 
one Institute a six year old Norwegian boy, who had been in school less than eight months, read to 
the delight of all present selections made by the teachers from books belonging to all grades 
below the high school. 

The teachers and several college professors then proposed at random the following words: 
convention, intervention, subtraction, extraction, multiplication, grasshopper, apple blos- 
som, butterfly, congratulation, addition. You can imagine the surprise of all when he spelled 
each of the ten words correctly. These results were not secured by memorizing mere word forms, 
nor by phonie analysis. Nor can teachers unacquainted with the Story Method understand how 
these results are possible. This is easily explained. 

It is due to the nature of the introductory work provided for the pupils and to the nature of the 
equipment provided for the use of the teacher in The Story Method Manual, The Story Primer, The 
Story Method Phonic Cards, Charts, and Seat Work. 

For the first eight weeks of school the author has arranged twenty units of work (really play work) involving 
accurate ear and eye training and the development of the vocal organs and the building of more than eight hun- 
dred phonic words. This work has been thoroughly systematized and all the details and all the sequences have 
been so carefully worked out, not only for each day and each lesson but for each word, syllable and sound, that 
even the untrained teacher or mother has no difficulty in presenting her work in perfect harmony with the laws of 
apperception. The method of procedure is always from the ‘*known to the nearest related unknown’”’ and only one 
unknown fact is ever presented at one time. 

Through this careful planning much time is saved, for nothing is taught and then allowed to be forgotten. In 
each unit some one essential fact is taught and each day thereafter it is reviewed or used in the advanced work. 

But the progress of the child must depend largely upon the spirit with which he works. Hence The Lewis 
Story Method seeks to make the child happy and contented, and to keep him so from the moment he enters school 
until the end. Through story, song and play his attention is secured, and all work is done because it is a real pleas- 


ure to him. 

The teacher’s equipment is made to secure and to hold his attention. In the Manual more than thirty original 
stories welded into a whole grip the very souls of the children, and thirty full page illustrations fix the ideas indeli- 
bly in their minds. The Seat Work contains 100 drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, and the complete outfit con- 
tains more than 220 illustrations. 

The use of this method will make your children so happy that you will have no trouble with discipline, tardi- 
ness or absence. 

If you thought you could double your efficiency by attending a school of methods for one term or even one 
year, you would surely do so. Superintendents have written us that teachers using the Story Method are doing 
twice as much work and better work than they ever did with any other method. Some teachers say that they can do 
four or five times as much work as with any other method. 

One critic teacher who has sent us orders for more than 300 outfits, says that she would not take $30.00 for her 
outfit if she could not get another, and upon the recommendation of this critic teacher, her sister, who is preparing 
to be a critic teacher, actually paid $30.00 for the outfit and the privilege of observing the author teach a class of be- 
ginners for ten days. One man who has used the method three years writes that it was worth at least $100.00 to him 
and more than $200.00 to his schools the first year he used it. 

Remember that we give full instruction and furnish complete equipment for the use of teachers and mothers, 
and the cost is so reasonable that no teacher or mother can afford to be without our equipment. 














M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for Women, 
Office of The President, Tallahassee, Fla. 


“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that | have seen, for all classes, irrespec- 
tive of grades.” 


LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Ave. School, Irvington, 


New Jersey. 

“Tam well pleased with the results obtained, The teaching of reading, 
has been more of a pleasure than ever before in my seven years’ experi- 
ence. Noother class has shown such a lively interest and pleasure in 
their work, and no other class has been able to read so many books during 
the year. I amalso delighted with the results obtained in spelling.” 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 

“My little foreign children loved it from the moment of presentation 
and now read with such joy in expression. Surely you are to be congrat- 
ulated upon having found such a ‘royal road to learning.’ ”’ 


SEE ‘‘AD’’ ON PAGE 9 OF SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 4707 St. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“The ‘learning to read’ process, as you unfold it, is so simple and at- 
tractive that every child responds with delight and enthusiasm: and 
the early and easily acquired independence of the pupils will recommend 
your method to every primary teacher.” 
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Why Teachers Like the Story 
Method 


I’'rom the letters of thousands of de- 
lighted teachers and mothers the answer 
comes in such expressions as the fol- 
lowing: 

‘*The ‘learning to read’ process, as you 
unfold it, is so simple and so attractive 
that every child responds with delight 
and enthusiasm. ”’ ; 

“‘I have never seen a method that [ 
enjoy teaching as I do this. There is an 
inspiration in each lesson, and the chil- 
dren dearly love the five little fairies 
and the dwarfs. ’’ 

““A method which makes and keeps 
children happy should appeal to every 
teacher and lover of little children. ”’ 

“‘1 feel that I owe a great deal to The 
Story Method. Last year my work was 
so burdensome and so’unsatisfactory to 
me, that at one time I decided teaching 
was not the right profession for me. 
But I studied your Story Method—and 
tried teaching again. After three 
months I am in love with my work and 
get much pleasure from it.”’ 

If you are not happy in your work and 
can not make your children happy and 
keep them happy there is something 
wrong, and if you have the spirit that 
every teacher ought to have you will not 
rest until you have found a satisfactory 
remedy. ‘The surest remedy will be 
found in the proper use of story and 
play. Thesecret of the success of many 
politicians, of many salesmen, and of 
men and women in all walks of life is 
their ability to use the story. The mas- 
ter teachers of all ages have taught 
through story and you should learn from 
these master teachers. You should use 
the story as they have used it. 

In teaching reading, the story is not 
to be used merely for the sake of the 
story. It is to be used to convey some 
essential fact or truth that is to be taught 
and fixed in the child’s mind. Just as 
the farmer by plowing, harrowing, and 
rolling the soil prepares it to receive 
the seed, so the story should first pre- 
pare the mind to receive the truth or 
fact and should be merely long enough 


| to heat the attention to a white or weld- 


ing heat, and then the fact should be pre- 
sented and by the use of an appropriate 
picture it should be fixed indelibly in the 
child’s mind. 

To get satisfactory results the stories 
must present essential facts in an un- 
broken sequence that will gradually de- 
velop the child’s power to help himself. 
The child’s progress should be like the 
ascent of a series of short flights of stairs 
in which the treads are so broad that 
they form a sure footing, and the risers 
so gentle that the child may easily 
mount from one step to the next, and 
each flight so short that the child may 
not be exhausted or discouraged before 
he comes to the next landing, which 
should provide a place for rest and play. 
Such is the nature of the progress of the 
child when taught by The Lewis Story 
Method. Each step is as definite as the 
steps in a flight of stairs, and each prob- 
lem is as definite as any problem in 
arithmetic. 

Before children can be expected to 
solve miscellaneous problems in arith- 
metic they must acquire the ability to 
add, subtract, multiply and divide. In 
the same way, before children can be ex- 
pected to read independently, they must 
acquire the ability to solve a few essen- 
tial or fundamental problems in word 
building and word recognition which are 
quite as definite as the problems involved 
in arithmetic. 

In reading it is quite as essential that 


| the child shall be familiar with the name 


or closed sound and the open sound of 
each vowel, and with the open and the 
closed sound families and the principles 
governing the sounds, as that he shall be 
familiar with addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division in arithmetic. 

The Lewis Story Method not only 
points out every problem that is to be 
solved in teaching reading and spelling, 
but it gives the simplest possible solu- 
tion of each problem. In fact, the solu- 
tion is so simple and so attractive that ~ 
the children are always eager for the 
next step and so thoroughly do they mas- 
ter the work that many of them may be 
used as pupil teachers to help those who 
enter late or for other reasons are not 
up to grade. 
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Music Lessons mes) 


ons under great Amer- 
Sent FREE i::y:"Fevoets 

teachers. The lessons 
are a marvel of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by 
Paderewski and other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 
Write us the course you are interested in, age, how 
long you have taken lessons—if at all, ete., and we will 
pen you six lessons free and prepaid” any of the following 
Complete Courses: Lessons in em or 
teachers’ oomrees), by the we Wak erwood; 
ry Y, by Dr. Protheroe and Rosenbecker; VOICE 
OURSE (with aid Usich by trance by Coamenten, PUB- 
by Frances E. Clark; VIOL IN, 
CORNE MANDOLIN, UITAR, BANJO, REED 
ORGAN, a senelly eminent Faces. We want to prove 
in this remarkable way what fine lessons they are—SEE- 
ING IS BELIEVING. Full particulars sent along with 
freelessons. Send nomoney. 


SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC * 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
2401 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, IIL. 













We can teach you DRAWING 
in your own home during — 
spare time. Ten Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illustrative Drawing. 
Teachers’ Normal and Applied Art. 


Endorsed by High Art Authorities / 


Gentente trained by members stow 
Faculty are filling HIGH-SALA- 
RIED POSITIONS. Write today 
for are Year Book. Artist’s 
Outtit FREE to Enrolled Stu- 
dents. ‘Poly Equipped Residence Sc ail. 


Ser arses 
ScA@DI"APPLIED A 


FINE ARTS BLDG.N° 79, BATTLE CREEK MICH 


THERE IS 
JOY IN THE PENMANSHIP CLASS 


when the Palmer Method of Writing is taught by 
a teacher who has gualified under our personal 
divection, through our CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. Teachers taught quickly how to lead 
their pupils progressively step: by step from slow 
finger-movement handwriting, and cramped, un- 
healthful posture, to a style of penmanship embody- 
ing degtotlily, rapidity , ease, and endurance, with 
the accompanying hygienic position. There have 
been no failures when the Palmer Method Plan has 
been followed with fidelity. 

Complete course only ten dollars; three months, 
five dollars, 

Training free to teachers whose pupils have been 
provided with our penmanship manuals, 

Write to-day for complete information. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, N. Y. Palmer Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. Widener Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


STUDY LAW Free 


FREE 


Let us prove to your entire satisfaction, at our ex- 
pense, that the Hamilton College of Law is the only recog- 
nized resident law school in U. S. Conferring Degree of 
Bachelor of Laws—LL. B.—by correspondence. Only 
law schoolin U. S. conducting standard resident school 
and giving same instruction, by mail. Over 8 class- 
room lectures. Faculty of over 30 prominent la rs. 
Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar examinaticn. 
Only law school eg Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking chool highly endorsed and recom- 
mended by Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Law- 
yers and Students. a today for Large Handsomely 
illustrated Prospectus and Special 30 Day-Free Trial. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 0 OF LAW, 1203 Advertising Bldg.,Chicago 
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are for, aa ieian a under supervision of former 
i's vil Service Sec’y-Examiner. Write tonay-puntall will do. 


peg "PATTERSON CIVIL, SERVICE SCHOOL, 
152 News Building, Rochester, N. Y. 





Advance yourself by a 
Course at home. Hun- 


dreds are doing it, Grad- 
o — A — $150 a 
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Service. Write today for 
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Book Reviews 


**How to 


Learn Kasily. oy sy George 


Van Ness Dearborn. Cloth. 12mo. 227 
pp. $1.00 net. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, Boston. 

This book may properly be described 
as ‘*Applied Psychology.’’ Its interest 
is to show to the twenty-five million 


American students, who are expending 
precious time, energy and money in 
learning, how to learn 
cally, how to avoid waste of mental 
energy, how to produce ‘‘complete mu- 
tual interaction and integration of mind 
and body’’ in the individual. ‘The first 
chapter, on ‘‘Kconomy in Study,’’ and 
the second, on ‘‘Observation and the 
Taking of Notes, 


phase of Educational Psychology 
will appeal equally to the student and to 
the teacher, as throwing light on a sub- 


ject which is too often known empiri- | « 


cally, if not entirely ignored. 

**A Practical Spanish Grammar.’’ By 
Ventura Fuentes and Victor E. Francois, 
Department of Romance’ Languayes, 
College of the City of New York. Cloth. 
12mo. 313 pp. $1.00. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

Spanish is the language most impor- 
tant for Americans to know, as all the 
countries to the south of us, 
and South America, with the exception 
of Brazil, speak Spanish. For travel, 
for pleasure, and for business, there is 
a large field for the teaching of Spanish, 
and for those who are proficient in its 
use. 


’* will indicate the na- | 
ture and scope of the book. It is a/| 
that | 





more economi- | 





| 


Have a postoifice in your school, see that each pupil gets a Valentine, and note 
The wise teacher knows it is an investment which will pay big dividends. 
Let the school elect a postmaster who will have charge of the box and let the pupils mall 
We have some exceptional values this season. 


and era of good feeling. 


Try it. 


their valentines to each other. 





Try a Valentine Postoffice 


the interest 


In selecting and advertising our valentine stock we have endeavored to present only the best 
quality goods obtainable at the price and have carefully censored each line, eliminating all lewd 


and suggestive designs with which the trade is so often exploited. 
us which are objectional on this account please return them and write us 


We value our reputation too highly, either to misrepresent or send out undesirable goods. 


All goods sent postpaid at prices quoted. 


NOVELTIES 





earrying cut out subject 


4c each, 30 tor $1.00. 


No, 225 


which American printers are 


No, 231— This 


alone. Printed in 


| for your valentine 


in Central | 


The present book is built on con- | 


versational and commercial lines, and is | 


intended to introduce the student by the | 


natural method into a practical command 
of the language. To do that, students 
must think and speak in the language, 
and not merely translate from it. It is 
a pity, that this grammar, as apparently 
all grammars of Spanish published in 
English, seems to be unable to present 
the Spanish verb according to the meth- 
ods of the Spanish grammatical author- 
ities, notably the Grammar of the Royal 
Spanish Academy. Because American 
grammars use the potential mood and 
Freneh verbs possess it, grammarians 
seem to assume that the Spanish verb 
will not be understood unless modified to 
follow the English and French models. 
The Spanish verb has three forms to the 
imperfect subjunctive, ending in se, va, 
and da. ‘The first two are used as the 
antecedent to the condition, the third 
always as the consequent. That makes 
no difticulty for students. But when one 
of these forms is called ‘ ‘potential in- 
dicative,’’ as in the present volume, and 
another the ‘‘potential subjunctive,’’ as 
in Edgren’s famous Grammar, those who 
learn Spanish from Spanish sources can- 
not but wonder why such unnecessary 
stumbling blocks are placed before 
American students. This book is well 
gotten up, the vocabularies and exer- 
cises are well written, and the book is 
illustrated with views from = Spanish 
countries, and with maps of Mexico, 
Spain and South America. 


**Let’s Be Healthy in Mind and Body. ’’ 


A 


How to Build and Retain Health. By | 


Susanna Cocroft. Cloth. 12mo. 329 pp. 


Illustrated. 
**What to Kat and When.’’ By Susanna 


Cocroft. Cloth. 12mo. 359 pp. Ilustrated. 

‘*The Woman Worth While.’’ By Su- 
sanna Cocroft. Cloth. 12mo. 217 pp. 
Illustrated. 

The set, $3.95, postpaid. G. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

Miss Cocroft has been called ‘‘the 


most successful woman teacher of physi- 
eal culturein the world.’’ However, she 
cultivates mind and spirit as well as the 
body, inspires her pupils to high ideals 
of life, and calls them to nobler, health- 
ier, happier living. For fifteen years 
Miss Cocroft has been building the health 
and reserve force of women by means of 
remedial exercises, by instructions con- 
cerning diet, rest, and deep breathing, 
and by teaching correct poise. In this 
way, she has come into personal, inti- 
mate, friendly dealings with upward of 
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No. 229 No, 231 No. 225 
No. 229—Something entirely new this season. 12 different design A folder with front pa 
standing in relief against inside design. Printed in four color Size 3'4 
There are several designs of this card printed in four colors by the new off-set proce with 
obtaining such remarkable results. Cut out according to their individua 
design, each arranged with an easel attachment so that it will stand alone, 3c each. 40 tor $1.00, 
cut-out heart shaped valentine is arranged with an case! bach »> that it will stand 
four colors and outlined in red, it has a very pleasing appear nd i ist the thin 
postotlice 2'oc each. 48 for $1.00. 
—-Similar to No, 231 only larger and not arranged with easel Lact Very prett 2'c each. 


No. 232 
48 for $1.00 


These are the 
spring out) from 
ic, 2c, Se; it 











2'3¢ 5c 3‘ ¢ 
PULLERS 
famous folding card noveltie When eard i per k rs, childres, rds, ete., 
back making them more life-like Wall stand on desk or manth Seven sizes at 
ke, Sc, 2c and Svc. 
SUPPLIES BOOKLETS 
. 
No. f No. 2 
St. V. Folder No. t—Slightly larwer thar 


but made of 


samme quality 
new card a 


tock, you are sure to find 


The cover is 


imilar to 


No, 1—Red cardboard heart, 3's in, 25¢ pkg. N winner, 
of 50. No. 2 only the legend is engraved in black and the 
a ae oe aes x ; : ‘ whole folder is edged with a delicate red line, In 
ina a cardboard heart, 1 inehe 1S¢ side contains a verse printed in seript, 
i ty Price with envelope, each 5 cents. 
No. 3—Red cardboard heart, 1 inch, 10c. pkg. 
ot 50. St. V. Booklet No. 2—If a more dainty and at- 
No. 4—Red cardboard arrow with heart, 5 inch, tractive valentine is possible than = new booklet, 
10c pkg. of 20. we have yet to discover it. Cover is of Al litho 
No. 6—Re _— ae oo ee P bristol, and the legend is engray all te sel tied witl 
of =" Red cardboard cupid, 4 inch, 10c pkg. red silk ribbon, Size 24x 3% in. The delicacy of 
design and make-up will certainly appe: al to anyone 
These are admirable goods for decorative pur- and we doubt if a more desirable valentine wa 


poses, for desizn ¢ 


own valentines, 


No. 1 PC—We 
lithographed and 


opying or for making up your 


Pr 


ice With envelope, 


VALENTINE POSTCARDS 


n able to secure a good 


very pleasing. 


have been 
embossed, 


Order early and specify second choice, 


stock of 
A regular 3 for 5c 


100 design 
card, 


about 


of these 
Price 


ever manufactured at the price, 
each!5 cents. 


imported cards, 


while they last le each, 


No. 2 PC—*Made-in-America.”” Cards of quality and distinctive design. Good workmanship i: 
mark of this line and the designs are the most appropriate to be found, ic each. 25 for 20c. 
No. 3 PC—Black and white, made expressly for water color purpose Excellent for busy worl 


and when carefull 


y colored resemble the more expen 


Sive 


gift for the pupils to put in their valentine postoffice, 


JOHN 
Milford, 





hand-colored p srodu *t. 
fc eac 


Will make 


a pract ical 


WILCOX ESTATE, Dep’t V, 


STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
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New York 
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FOR TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


“Road to Good Positions” Free. 
How to apply fora School, With Laws of Certification of 
all the States, free tomembers, _ Fifty Cents in stamps to 
non-members. Wm. Ruffer, Pd. M., A. M., Manager. 










WESTERN POSITION 


Eight page Booklet 
yes hingto 
»xico Nebraska Ore 


North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Texa 





im ae _,, Our Special Field a 


South Dakota 


The LARGEST and MOST WIDELY 
PATRONIZED AGENCY in the WEST 
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ROCKY M7 TEACHERS’ 


“nledia Ee EMPIRE BLDG, DENvER.COLO. 


—eE 


——— 








Member National Association of 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
a 














70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ ‘Agency Posnsstelaitler oi 


rraduates, Spec ialists, and other teachers to colle epant hools, Receives 
Ww 


ommends college and normal ¢ 
and grammar grade teachers. - O PRATT, Mer. 


a ‘all seasons, many Calis for primary 


NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Largest in the West—For the Entire West Only and Alaska 


HOME OFFICE: BOISE, IDAHO. 
MONTANA OFFICE: HELENA, MONT, 


PROGRESSIVE —AGGRESSIVE — YOUR BEST MEDIUM TO SECURE A WEST- 
ERN POSITION. WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 


1647 Teachers Needed in 24 Days 


During a period of twenty-four consecutive working days, 1915-16, employers 
asked us officially for 1647 teachers to fill positions in thirty-three states. Our 
fifth year of recommending only when asked to do so by caglawers. This is why 
our members are usually e lected. They are wanted. Our successful service is for 
you. Write today. No registration fee necessary. : 

WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
653 Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
—. by a ta A 


Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency jis: 


A.J. Jolly, Mgr., 406 Broadway, ‘Cincinnati, 0. 


Mentor, Ken. 











Begin NOW t 


wet that +l Mi 











We are for you, let us help you. 
BRANCILOFRFLCES,—1LO1S Robson-Pritchard Bldg., Huntington, W. Va., 

HAVE AN OFFER THAT WILL APPEAL TO YOU. 
We locate teachers in Montana, Wyoming, North and South Dakota. 
PHOTOGRAPHS 24 GOCGD PHOTOGRAPHS FOR $1.00. 
Send us a cabinet photo or any other good picture of your- 

344 inches, and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
NY, N.Y. 


WEST DOES THAT APPEAL TO YOU? IF SO WRITE US AS WE 
Midland Empire Teachers’ Agency, Hardin, Montana 
self, and $1.00, and we will make 24 copies, 234 inches by 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 








THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1885 
623 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Western Office: Spokane, Washington 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 


C. WILBUR CARY, Mér., Conn. Mutual Bldg., Hartford, Conn, GEORGE H, LARRABEE, Mér., Fidelity Bldg., Portland, Me. 


Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS,” 


With new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used 
as text in Schools of Education and Normal 
Schools, ree to any address, 























5 ° 504-505 Kittridge Bldg. 

The Colorado Teachers’ Agency “sna 

rWENTY-THREE YE ARS successful service in behalf of Teachers and School Officials. We operate in all 
Western State ember of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. 

FRED DICK, Mer. Ce-Opernting Agencies, Harrisburg. Pa., Atlanta, Ga, 














Sixteen years under the same management as- 
sures both teacher and school the best of services. 
Unexpected vacaicies throughout the year. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
WARRENSBURG, MO. 


MIDLAND 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bennington, Vermont 





Many teachers needed now for pres- 
ent and future vacancies. 
ESTABLISHED 1905, 








1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, schisttesssct 
RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENC 514 SECURITY, OKLAHOMA, OKLA. 


Recommends College and Normal Graduates. 
Good positions. Write us. 

THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY: L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 

to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 

Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


OUR DEMAND for Superior Instructors to fill 
Choice Positions exceeds the Available Supply. 
Educators Agency, Inc. 
Suite 1414—Y. M. C. A. Bidg., 19'S. La Salle St., Chicago 
A. P. GODDARD, President 


Ask for list of vacancies to be filled before 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1917. 

















Kansas City Superintendence Meeting 
February 26--March 3 
| You are invited to use our rooms 215-216 Coates 
| House, for interviews, correspondence, etc. Free 
| stenographic service, Dr. J. H. Hill, Mr. Louis 
| Comswell and Mr. B. F. Clark will be in attendance. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, 
diets Kansas City, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
New York City Jacksonville, Fla. Spokane, Wash. 

















| POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 


Entertain- rite us’ your qualifications. FREE Literature. 
Gotiperatlvs Instructors’ Ass’n. Marion, Ind. 


Speakers, Dialogues and 
ments. Catalogue Iree, 


Dept. If. Clyde, Ohio. 


PLAYS 


Ames Publishing Company, 


Thurston Teachers’ Agency 





26th Year 
IL! 


How to Apply. 
CHICAGO, 


Write for our Free Booklet 
221 S. Mich. Ave. 


Guaranteed Service 
Mor. 


Short Contract. 
Es R. NICHOLS, 
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one hundred thousand women. Out of 
the experience thus gained the three vol- 
umes, whose titles are listed above, have 
been written. Taken together, the three 
volumes form a complete course in phy- 
sical, mental and social well-being. 

The first book tells how to build and re- 
tain health. Physical efficiency is simply 
normal action of the several parts of the 





body in harmonious and concerted plan. 


|The book describes the body, tells how 


the vital organs are made, and how they 
should act; it tells about heat, cold, and 
proper bathing; and how to form good 
bodily health-habits. 

The second book tells about the prob- 
lems of nutrition, and the importance of 
proper foods. It gives the classification 
of foods and of food elements, and the 
chemistry of foods. It describes bev- 
erages, condiments and narcotics, and 
their effect upon the body; it describes 
the poisoning of the body from over-eat- 
ing or from improper foods. It contains 
suggestions on cooking, and gives vari- 
ous rations and diets suitable to varied 
physical conditions. 

The third book treats of woman’s place 
in the world, in the home, and in busi- 
ness, and how to prepare herself to fill 
that place. With the precepts of heatlh, 
and dietary in full function, the train- 
ing of mind and soul to be a power in 
the world becomes the duty of paramount 
importance. It tells of the refinement 
of beauty, and the duty of every woman 
to be attractive; how by making health 
and happiness duties, and keeping the 
spiritual above the physical, the woman 
can reakze her highest possibilities, get 
the most out of life, and, whether in 
business or in the home, be the woman 
she should be, a success in her calling, 
whatever it may be, and the inspiration 
of her family. 

‘‘The School in the Home.’’ New and 
Revised Edition. By Adolf A. Berle, 
A.M., D. D., professor of Applied Chris- 
tianity in Tufts College. Cloth. 12mo. 
286 pp. $1.25net. Moffat, Yard & Com- 
pany, New Yor 
This inspiring and instructive book, 
now in a second and enlarged edition, 
was first published in 1912, three times 
reprinted, and is now re-issued. The 
author modestly refuses the title of 
‘*Educator,’’ but the facts belie the dis- 
claimer. No such book on the training 
of children, and getting the most out of 
their mental and moral endowment, has 
come to our notice in considerable time. 
The teacher who wishes encouragement 
and counsel, or who needs inspiration to 
deal with difficult conditions or backward 
‘*cases,’’ will find here a well of wisdom 
and experience from which she may draw 
to an unlimited extent. The chapters 
on ‘‘Questions and Answers,’’ ‘ ‘Mental 
Self-Organization,’’ ‘‘'the Adolescent 
Storm,’’ and ‘‘ Breeding Intellectual Am- 
bition,’’ to choose where choice is in- 
vidious, will prove to the thoughtful 
teacher a source of pleasure, of intellec- 
tual profit, and of deep inspiration in deal- 
ing with children. To the parent, the 
whole book cannot be too strongly com- 
mended. 


‘*Woodwork for Beginners. By Ira 
Samuel Griftith, chairman of the Manual 
Arts Department, University of Mis- 
souri. Cloth. 16mo. 76pp. 50c. The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 

This little book is designed to be of 
service in such grammar schools as do 
not have extended courses in manual 
training. The average time presupposed 
for the accomplishment of the subject 
matter contained herein, ‘‘with its effi- 
cient application in the form of projects 
or models,’’ is from one to three hours a 
week for a period of two years. The 
book is well adapted for schools where 
expert instruction cannot be relied upon, 
and the subject must be worked out by 
teacher and pupils together. The de- 
scriptions are simple and clear; and by 
means of diagrams of the tools and pho- 
tographs of the various operations per- 
formed with each, any person with aver- 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers whouké try the U. 8S. Government exami- 
nations soon »e held throughout the ent age ox country. 
The positions bey be filled pay from $1: to $1800; 
have short hours and depend vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing all examination dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions obtainable and 
giving many sample examination questions, which 








, Will be vent. free of charge, 
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The Key To Success 


Stop pforgetting 7 


Nnevenau¥aur Efficiency 
The secret of business and social 
success is the ability to remember. 
I can make your mind an infalli- 
ble classitied index from which 
you can instantly select thoughts, 
fucts, figures, names, faces. En- 
ables you to concentrate, develop 
self control, overcome bashfulness, 
think on your feet, address an au- 
dience. Rasy. Simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in develop- 
ing memories of thousands of 
students. Ww rite today for copy of 
my book, ‘‘tHow to Remember”’ 



















Prof. and ( ‘opyrighted Intensely Interest- 
Henry ing Memory test Free, also how to 
Lickson, obtain FREE copy of my book *+How to Speak 
Princip al in Public. 





Dickson! School of Memory, 791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


* 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 
(FOUNDED 1880) 

Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Offers a three year course of training to women who wish 
toenter the nursing profession, Practieal experience in Cook 
County hospital, 2200 beds. Private duty experience, pro- 
vided in other institutions. Favorable applicants must meet 
the requirements of good health, of age (19-35), of good 
moral character, having had one year of High School in- 
struction or its educational « quivalent. The school catalog 
and blanks will be sent on application tothe Superintend- 
ent of Nurses, 509 Honore Street, Chicago, Ill. 















The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident if ce 
HOME work, offers also instruc- [M4 


tion by correspondence. 
25th Year 


Be A Government 
Teacher 


In the Indian School Service. Men and women 
aged 21 to 50. Salaries range from $600 to $1200 
yearly. Beautiful locations. Living quarters 
usually furnished. Annual vacation. If you 
would like this interesting work, write at once to 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE, 27T, St. Loui s, Mo. 


Dra wing ---Painting 
Learn at Home by Mail 


Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Illus- 
trator; Paint in Water Colors 
4 or Oil. Let us develop your tal- 
ent. Free Scholarship Award, 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this un- 
usual offer by return mail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 


| rive ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 702, Omaha, Nebraska 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div, W) Chicago, Ill. » 
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itehel! Tower 
























Home Study—Free Tuition 
Courses Taught By [iail 
Typewriting 


Normal Penmanship 


High School Bookkeeping Shorthand 

Civil Service Engineering Domestic Science 
English Real Estate Automobile 
Drawing Salesmanship Agriculture 

Law Story Writing Physical Culture 


Matriculation Fee $5—1,000 “Free Tuition Scholar- 
ships” to be granted to first applicants, Apply 
Dept. F.,. CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


GOV’T POSITIONS FOR a 


Get My Money-Back Guarantee 
You’ll be independent for life, in a govern- 
ment position. Clerkships in Post-office, 
Gov't spartments, Customs and Internal Reve- 
nue. sea § Rot and writers. Many 
others der Civil rvice--permanent 
places, dignified work, good pay, short hours, 

regular vacations. I prepare you for examina 
ik and appointment. 























a! 
Write today positions for women. Ask for 
“Book H.C. 1140,” Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 
Complete Resident Univer- 

sity Course by mail. Theory 

and Practice combined. Course 

most complete, practical, eas- 

iest. Guaranteed to prepare 

for Bar of ANY State. LL.B. 

and other Degrees conferred. Indorsed by Bench and Bar. 
20 Standard Law Text-books furnished. Faculty of 40 
Distinguished Jurists and Lawyers. Catalog FREE. 

OKLAHOMA CITY SO hone Ld ‘Se 
City, Oklah 





911 Colcord Building, 


Training School tor Nurses 


THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical 
class work throughout the course. Minimum entrance 
requirements, two years High School work, Jor in- 


Sormation apply to MISS E.C. BURGESS, Supt. 
Box 31, Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Health, Housekeeping, Children. 
For home-makers, teachers, institutional managers, 
ete. Illustrated 100- pad booklet, ‘‘The Profession 
of Home-Making,’ 


























AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501-W. 69th St., Chicago 
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YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
Increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
EKLO ICT "TION 


Whatever your Big or position, 
you can impro y eur course In Public 
Speaking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 
trainin; Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their children to reci 

Graduates receive handsome diplomas. 
Send 4¢. instamps for Ilustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept, 5, 1750 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mieh, 
THE LANDON SCHOOL OF 


ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING, 


1453 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 1 


PublicSpeaking 


Taught at Home 


Write now forspecialoffer. We train 
ou, in spare time by mail. 
e a powerful, convincing 
speaker. vercome “‘stage 
feet euaree your vocab- 
your memory—gain 
self. peonfide nce= ects more pop- 
ul . ise your voice e ec- 
tively—to enunciate your words—how 
and when to use gestures — what style 
of speech to use on different occasions,etc. 
; Special discount offer open 
Special Offer—Write Now £?¢iis\dissount omer ew 
students. So write for enn now while this offer 
No obligation or expense Ae 


| Public Speaking Dept. S23 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
ateady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions ou merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. ees | thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 claasi- 

fied positions. Common school education *gutflicient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


fearn Aviation 


Mechanics of 


Writetoday. See how you can learn the prin- 
ciples ¢ of Aeronautical Construction and Engineering 

ime at home. Save all the time and expense of labor- 
fous field training. Bonded toh 1) omy now fortrained Aviation 
Expectsin differen ae ito$250 a ik 











COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what youcan do with it. lus 

trators and cartoonists earn from $20 to $12 
& week or more. My practical system of 
peraonul individual lessons by mail will de 

velop yourtalent. Fifteen years successful 
work for newspapers and magazines tread 
fies me to teach you. Send me your sketch ot 
President Wilson with Ge in stamps and | will 
send yous testlesson plate, also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 











Correspondence School of Law, 
Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, u. 


















Write At Once! iv nN = ey Phtind 
while this offer lasts. Ni today—now! 


pene toe enti oa2631 S.DearbornSt.Chicago 





A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable. Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. Both sexes, 
No political pull, Thousands of appointments 
yearly. Most thorongh preparation 5. Returned 
if not appointed. [ull information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Montessori Teacher -Training School 


Instruction in theory and use of Montessori ma- 
terials. Resident and day students, Elementary and 
college preparatory courses, 330,000 building. Basket- 
ball, Tennis, For illustrated folder, address Mrs. J. Seott 
Anderson, Directress, Box 107,  Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa, 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture playaweek. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can writethem. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. Chicago Photo- 
playwright College. Box 278 I, 17., Chicago. 


BAS BANK NG 











Telle of the great op petanitics in this won- 
destal foteasicn, ana hs 7) on cap seaes by b: 
months’ 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, aD ee 
erican School of Bankin 


Am 
iA 497 East State Street, COLUMBUS, OHIO 





HOME STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree. Catalogue 


free. ‘Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D.C. 


Short- Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the his- 

tory, form, structure,and writing 

of the Short-Story, taught. by Dr. 
J. Berg Esenwein, formerly Editor of 
Lippincott's Magazine. 
Oue teacher who enrolled a@ year ago 
has received over $1000 for stories sold 
to Woman’s Home Companion, Pictor- 
ial Review, McCall’s and other maga- 
zines. 
Also courses in Play Writing, Photo- 
play Writing, Poetry and Verse Writ- 
ing, Journalism, etc. In all, over 
One Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalogue Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 











Dr. Esenwein 














| Missouri 


| per week for thirty-six weeks) is prob- | 
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age mechanical ability can learn to use 
the common tools correctly. No models 
or projects are indicated in the text, but 
the author in his introduction refers to 
his ‘*Correlated Courses in Woodwork 
and Mechanical Drawing’’ for problems 
wherewith to apply the knowledge gained | 
from this book. 





“One Hundred Lessons in Agricul- 
ture.’’ A Laboratory Manual and Note 
Book. By John Gehrs, associate 
professor of Agriculture in the re? Nor- 
mal, Warrensburg, Mo., and J. A. James, 
assistant professor of Agr icultural Edu- | 
eation, University of Wisconsin. 222 | 
pages. $1.10. Maemillian Co., New York. 

The exercises of this manual are the 
outgrowth of the author's work in teach- 
ing agriculture in the high schools of 
and Wisconsin. One hundred 
lessons are outlined, though as the au- 
thors say, seventy-two (two exercises | 


ably the numbers which will be worked 
out by most schools. The number and 


kind of exercises used will depend upon | } 


the local agricultural conditions and the | 
time at the disposal of the teachers. 
The exercises given can be done well 
with a small amount of inexpensive ap- 
paratus. ‘The suggestions of a number 
of experienced teachers in this line have 
been embodied in the manual. The pages 
are of the usual high school and college 
notebook size, and while bound in sub- 
stantial manila are perforated for note- 
book covers, and the paper is suited to 


notebook use with blank pages and 
blank tables for filling out. 
“‘Uncle Sam’s Outdoor Magie. Bobby 


Cullen with the Reclamation Workers.’’ 
By Percy Kees Fitzhugh. Cloth. 12mo. 
313 pp. $1.25 net. Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 


This is a story of a boy, and a story | 


for boys. Bobby Cullen meets with dis- 
aster from a flood, and shortly after be- 
comes a protege of Captain Craig, U. S$. 
A, of the engineers. As Bobby is alone 
in the world, and is interested in canals, 
the Captain arranges for him to go to 
Arizona, and work on the great Roose- 
velt Dam, which is one of the Reclama- 
tion projects of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Bobby learns about water, and 
he learns something of engineering; but 
he learns loyalty to his Uncle Sam, which 
is something everybody can afford to 
learn with him. <A good book for school 
libraries. 


‘*First Lessons in American History. 


By S. E. Forman, author of ‘‘ Advanced | 
American History,’’ ete. Cloth. 12mo. 
335 pp. 250 illustrations. 65¢c. ‘The 


Century Company, New York. 

This is a very satisfactory Beginner's 
History, by one who has written several 
successful books on American History 
and Civies. The story begins in the six- 
teenth century, in Europe, and the con- 
nection with the new world is deftly 
made, Although biography predominates, 
as is prover in a book for beginners, yet 
the story of the nation is fully told, and 
the developments of science, the great 
inventions, the growth and vicissitudes 
of the country, are clearly and well 
brought out. There is no dilution, nor 
are there any of the historical fairy 
tales—called anecdotes—which formerly 
passed muster as history for children. 
The maps and illustrations are a feature. 


**A College Girl.’’ By Mrs. George 
DeHorne Vaizey. Cloth. 12mo. 416 pp. 


$1.25 net. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

This is a very pleasant story for girls, 
of life in England and of a girl who goes 
to college. From the time she is fifteen, 
until she blossoms out as a full fledged 
graduate of Newnham College, Darsie 
Garnett, the heroine, is the center of 
attraction, and the pivot of enough in- 
teresting adventure to satisfy any girl 
reader. There are fascinating glimpses 
of life in a girl’s college, and just enough 
sentiment to give it flavor. 


TEACHERS—GET GOVERN- 
MENT JOBS 


All teachers both men and women should try the 
Government examinations soon tobe held throughout 
the entire country. The positions to be filled pay 
from $600 to $1500; have short hours and annual va- 
cations, and are life positions, 

Those interested should write immediately 
Franklin Institute, Dept. T248, Rochester, N 
for large desc sriptive book, showing the positions ob: 
tainable and etring many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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?? | 2 A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





Decorate Your Schoolroom 
Life-Size Bust Portraits 


of Washington, Martha Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Lowell, Bryant, Shakespeare, Woodrow Wilson, ete. Size 22x28 
| inches. Price each (unframed) 20 cents, six for $1.00, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


” 


framed in our handsome 22-inch 
black enameled frames, complete with frame and yvlass and se- 
ecurely packed for shipment, each $1.55; any two $2.95; any 
three $4.35; any four $5.75; any five $7.15; express extra, 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Any of the above Solid Oak, 





Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters 
as well. A series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished at 
moderate cost. Over 2,000 titles, the most popular being The 
Angelus (Millet), “Can't You Talk?" (Holmes), Baby Stuart 
} (Van Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lineoln (Johnson), 
| Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), ‘Che Colosseum, the 
! Forum, General Washington on Horse (Faed), ‘The Gleaner 
| (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bodenhausen) 
| Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the Farm (Troyon), 
i Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Watts), Sistine 
Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton), The Sower 
(Millet), Spirit of '76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), 
Stratford-on-Avon, Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze 
The Windmill (Van Ruysdael). 
Size, 22x28 inches. Price, each (unframed), 90 cents; any 





two, $1. 50; any five, $3.50, postpaid. Any of these subjects 
supplied beautifully hand-colored at: Each (uniramed), $1.25; 
any two, $2.40; any five, $5.75, postpaid. 
< 
Framed Artotypes 
! Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or 
brown frames to suit the tone of the subject, picture complete 
| with frame and glass and ready to hang, securely packed for 
| shipment, each $2.05; any two, $3.95; any three, $5.85; 
any four, $7.75; any five, $9.05; any six, $11.55, express 
extra. (If hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add 35 cents to 
cost of each.) Catalog mailed free. 
Morning Exercises for All the Year. By Joseph C. Sindelar. A Day Book for Teacher 
Contains 303 morning or opening exercises for all grades, 252 pages. Cloth. Price 60 cents. 


Schoo 


Principal Washinvt 
With 40 cards for p 


on 
upil 


Language Games for All Grades. By Alhambra G. Deming, 
Winona, Minn. Designed to establish the habit of correct speech. 
90 pages. Cloth. Price (with cards) 65 cents. 

Lincoln Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. 

Washington Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. Price 30 cents. 

How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday, By Amos M. Kelloge. Price 25 cents. 

Our 144 page 1917 Catalogue of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools, mailed 
free upon request, Every teacher should havea copy! It is a guide book to the best of everything 


Beckley - Cardy Company, 
Dept. 11 B, 312 W. Randolph St., Chicago, fll, 


Sindelar, 160 pages. Price 25 cents. 


























SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


“A TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT WORKS” 
Southwest, in closest touch with the educational opportunities and requirements. 
Write for further information. 


J. R. McCollum, Manager Albuquerque, New Mexico 


THE FISK ‘TEACHERS’ AGENC Proprietors. 


28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 514 Journal Bldg., Portland 
New York, N. Y. 317 Masonie Temple, Denver, Col, 2161 Shattuck Ave., Be | 
Birmingham, Ala, 633 Cit. Bk., Los Angeles, Cal 


At home in the 





Everett O. Fisk & Co., 


Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., ley 





809 Title Bldg., 
New location, University Block, Syrac “- ie, N. ¥ 
New Methods, Established 1901. Wm. H. eMillan, 


The Empire Teachers’ Agency §°* js Rsiicns icon 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — yamestown, N. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established .1904—- NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particul 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


VANCE FE 
seh Hosa ar? 


PAGIFIG TEAGHERS’ AGENCY <<< tcc 
The AMERICAN TEACHERS” AGENCY s5"Sreserssx= 


EASTERN TEACHERS Son RASTER F POSITIONS 


‘ No charge for supplying r 
Aino Read many more tencherse Mnvolacent FREE. 
New Feypt, N. 4d. 


EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 





Y. 





equipment. Operat locally and nationally. 
Direct recommendations, Well pre- 


205 C 7thsSt., Allentown, Pa. 


88th year. First class 
Direct calls from s 
pared teachers in great demand. 


chool officers, 





Sevente years 
officer ‘in W ashing 
ott placed us in a pe i 





ng 
FRE 


‘ we an 4 
for ovr Year-Book. It 
‘535 New York Block, Seattk 








Need AT ONCE Many Grammar School 








Writs 


feeslone twice ryt by | maha he home—during part of of your 
c! 








jent receives | 
= ORATIONS, 20sec ete. ren 
suVvs. Debates, etc., prepared 
rcileeenetnebanilontsctka nal for tndividual rec jul eng it 
| Original accurate writing for all events. The ind 


information free. 


ORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE includi 
of Correspondence _ 3232 Manhattan Bldg mm ‘bica 


one aolnans 


New York 


}thatring true, Five hundred words, 


| EPHRAIM BUCHWALD, Dept. N. 113 East 129 St, 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
SIXTEENTH SESSION—June 19 to July 27, 1917 
in PRIMARY METHODS, 








Especially strong courses designed to train teachers 
ARTS AND CRAFTS, EXPRESSION, GRAMMAR GRADE METHODS, HOME 
ECONOMICS, AGRICULTURE, HEALTH EDUCATION, KINDERGARTEN, 
LIBRARY METHODS, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, PENMANSHIP, and 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

Also a wide range of courses for entrance and college credit, including RURAL 
ECONOMICS, MANUAL TRAINING, MATHEMATICS, MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING and LANGUAGES. A full program of illustrated lectures, concerts, plays, and 
motion pictures. Excursions to points of interest. Room reservation should be 
made now. Room and board $33 to $36 for six weeks. 


Reduced Railroad Rates. Announcement Sent on Request. 
Address THOS. D. MORRIS, Registrar, - - KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














A Flag for.. 


Your School FREE 


We’re waiting tosendyou an IMMENSE FLAG 
measuring 6x10 feet—GENUINE BUNTING, 
Sewed Stars and Stripes, GUARANTEED FAST 
COLORS-~as high as the school door and nearly 
twice as long—ABSOLUTELY FREE OF COST! 

Hundreds of schools throughout the country 
—scores from your own state and neighborhood 
have one or more of our large flags. 

Without a single penny investment — without any outlay whatever — you 
can secure one of these flags for YOUR school or classroom. 

We also supply large framed pictures of Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, 
Grant, Franklin, Columbus and other noted men free of cost to you. 

tee’This is NOT a button selling scheme. 
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-~mentioning the Normal 
useful present—FREE. 


Camden, New York State. 


- 


Write today for particulars 
Instructor—and_ receive a 


BURTON S. OSBORNE, 


POPES Rete eee eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeees 
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SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


For the Last Day of School 


‘ Our booklet souvenirs are just what you want for your 
pupils at school close. We have furnished them to teach- 
ers for 19 years, and always were they praised for their 
beauty and individuality. 

Booklets have two inserts, cover is embossed in gold and green and tied 
with silk tassel. On the inserts is printed a close of school poem, another 
poem dealing with school life and one page of maxims, all appropriately 
illustrated with etchings and pen drawn exclusively for our individual 
booklets. 

We print to your order name of school, dist. number, township, Co., State, 
teacher's name and names of school officers and all names of pupils in grades 
a or years if desired. Your photo or that of building may be added. Send 
photo to copy. 
' No.7. Size nearly 3x7, shown in illustration, and as above decribed. Price, 12 for 
$1.10, additional ones 6e each, With photo, 12 for $1.25, additional ones 7e each, 

Envelopes to match 10¢ per dozen—best linen, 
= No. 5. Oblong Booklet, arranged as description above —Size, 4x6 inches. 12 for 

your $1.25, additional ones 6e each, Photos 1 1-2¢c each extra. Envelopes 10¢ per dozen. 


SAMPLES FREE 


Ohio Printing Company, Box N, New Philadelphia, Ohio 


} Hite; 

















TEACHERS.---we want you to examine 


and use these books for Ten Days at our expense 


| Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers 


, | TWO VOLS., EACH 9x12 INS.—512 PAGES 











OVER 500. ILLUSTRATIONS — FULL 
BABY SEAL KERATOL BINDING 


THE MOST HELPFUL BOOKS FOR 
TEACHERS EVER PREPARED 


Compiled by the Editors of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans in Collaboration 
with Many of the Foremost Educators. 


For full description of these books see pages Eight and Nine of the 
January number of this magazine or send for descriptive circular. 


THE PRICE: 


With N 1 Instructor- 
$5.00 iueer al des Veer. 
$3.7 


For the Books Alone to 
Present Subscribers Only. 
SEND NO CASH 
To Secure These Books On Approval 
Use Order Blank Printed Below. 




















These books are highly endorsed by Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 
everywhere but we want you to form your own opinion of them by taking advan- 
tage of our ‘‘on approval’’ offer. SEND NO CASH. Simply fill out the blank 
below and the books will be immediately sent, charges prepaid. Use them Ten 
Days. If you do not find that they are just what you desire in your work, 
notify us and we will immediately send postage for their return. If satis- 
factory, keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided in order blank. This puts the books to 
the supreme test and we assume all the risk. FILL OUT AND SEND US THE BLANK TODAY. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This Order Blank—SEND NO CASH 











' tory and significance are clear. 
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*“‘The History and Significance of the 
American Flag.’’ By Emily Katherine 
Ide. Cloth 12mo. 83 pp. T5e. E. 
K. Ide, 65 Rutland St., Boston, Mass. 

It is easier to show respect and defer- 
ence for our country’s flag when its his- 
Realiz- 
ing that it has been carried around the 
globe, to the north pole, and to the tops 
of the highest mountains; that it is sa- 
luted and respected all over the world; 
that it has been carried triumphantly 
through seven wars, yet stands today as 
the greatest benefactor of other nations 
and other races—these things give the 
flag a sacredness which inspires respect. 
To this end, the history of the flag should 
be taught in the schools, and Miss Ide’s 
book, which has already been adopted by 
the Boston Public Schools, should serve 
the purpose admirably. 


“‘The Elements of Civies.’’ By John 
A. Lapp. Cloth. 12mo. 399 pp. 75c. 
Illustrated. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis. 

This book is written because of a con- 
viction that Civics should be systemat- 
ically taught in the seventh and eighth 
grades, and not exclusively in the High 
School. That would be warranted by the 
fact that only a small percentage of the 
eighth grade enter High School. In 
teaching Civics to the seventh and eighth 
grades, the subject does not need dilution 
so much as direction. The traditional 
Civics, in the shape of chapters on the 
History and Theory of Government, and 
the rise of the American Constitution, 
are not suitable for the grammar school 
boy. He needs practical, everyday ex- 


planations of the current methods of | 


handling publie affairs. This book is 
carefully planned on this hypothesis, 
and is a book which should make a 
direct appeal to grammar school pupils. 


‘Elementary Algebra.’’ Second Year 
Course. By Florian Cajori, Colorado 
College, and Letitia R. Odell, North Side 
High School, Denver. Cloth. 12mo. 
201 pp. 75e. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

This book contains a brief review of 
the fundamental operations of algebra, 
followed by a thorough presentation of 
advanced topics. Those include the 
Theorems of Remainders and of Factors, 
the Binomial Theorem, Systems of Linear 
and of Quadratic Equations, Proportion, 
Variation and Function. There is a 
thorough treatment of graphs, used in 
the solution of Linear and of Quadratic 
Equations involving the plane curves. 
The subject of Logarithms is taken up 
and applied to algebraic solutions and to 
problems. At the back of the book will 
be found exercises for review, selected 
from college entrance examinations. 


President Crabtree, 
(Wis.) Normal School, suggests that 
schools ought to provide gum racks for 
the children. ‘‘Pupils have a right to 
chew gum,’’ said President Crabtree.. 
‘“*Teachers do it, but they know when 
and how. Why not teach these conven- 
tionalities to the pupils? Permit the 
pupils to chew gum on the playground 
and on the way to and from school. But 
what will the poor child do with his gum 
while in the recitation or assembly room? 


A gum rack at the entrance of the room | 
containing a number and a peg for each | 


pupil solves the problem. ’’ 





Teachers Need It 


96-page Booklet ‘‘How to Apply for a 
School and Secure Promotion, with 
Laws of Certification of Teachers of all 
the States,’’ sent prepaid for Fifty Cents 
in stamps. Free to members who remit 
One Dollar registration fee. Address: 
The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
326 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 


of River Falls | 














} B. MeCORMICK, 





February 1917 
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Interesting Book 


shows the keen delight and personal satisfaction 
which a musical training will bring you; and how 
you can obtain this training easily and thor- 
oughly in your own home at one-quarter the 
usual cost. 

It tells how this most prized of soclal accom- 
plishments greatly increases your Own enjoy- 
ment of life and the enjoyment of others. It tells of the 
concert career which may be open to you, and how you 
can increase your earning power by giving musical in- 
struction in your spare time. Send for your copy of this 
valuable boo! y; itis free. 


Dr. Quinn’s Famous WRITTEN METHOD 


has revolutionized the study of music. By the 
use of Dr, Quinn’s remarkable device the 
COLOROTONE (patented) you save three- 
quarters of the timeand effort usually re- 
uired for learning piano or organ. You play 
chords immediately and a complete piece 
wwithi n a few lessons. phe method is scientific 
2 ic, ye ractica! Simple. twen- 
Goreed by trading ‘musicians and heads of state 







usicrai a 
universities.> Equally effective for children or 
inners or experienced players. Practise 
in spare time, whenever convenient. Successful 
graduates everywhere. yloma granted. Special 
reduced terms this month. Investigate without cost 
or obligation by writing today for free book **How 
to Study Music.’’ 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory, Studio N2, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


adults, beg: 
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National Kindergarten 
; College 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
2 JUNE 18 to AUGUST 10 


= Kindergarten and Elementary Methods, 
undergraduate and advanced. Special 
courses in Story-telling, Playground with 
community features, Industrial Art, Sunday 
School Methods. Out of door observation 
schools, Credits applied toward diploma, 
Resident dormitories on College grounds, 
fany social advantages, — parks, play- 
grounds, bathing beaches, libraries, art gal- 
leries, museums, churches, lectures, concerts, 
theatres, For illustrated announcement 
Address Box 30, 2944 Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
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Fine Tone 
$ 2 0 U K U L E L MANDOLIN, VIOLIN, 
GUITAR OR CORNET 

We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music by 
mail. To first pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Vio- 
lin, Mandolin, Ukulele, Guitar or Cornet absolutely free. Very small 
charge for lessons only expense. We zg ntee tomake youa player 
or no charge. Complete outfitfree. Write atonce — no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept 118, Chicago, Ill; 
Become a Trained Nurse 


JWe will train you in your own home in a few weeks 
and assist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week. Study 
in spare time and receive diploma in a year or less, approved 
by best doctors. Hospital experience also given if desired. 
Thousands of nurses trained in last 12 years. Send for 
catalog. Easy terms. State ageand ability. Address 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 
Primary Methods 


Readers of the Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans should know about the popular 
and successful Course in Primary Methods 
which we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

ete td —_— serpent BA peepee bd 8e- 
os cure better positions an gher salaries, 
Dr. Campbell 250-page Catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, — Dept. 45, Springfield, Mass. 


Study Public Health, 


Sanitation, Bacteriology, Chem- 
istry, Pharmacy, Opties. Much 

work may be done at home. Positions pay $1,500 to $5,000. 
ILLINOIS MEDICAL COLLEGE, Box 3, 3741 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
CIVIL SERVIGE QUESTION BOOK with ans- 
wers—All grades. $1.65. 


1414, Fifth St., N. We 























Washington, D, C. 
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You may ship on approval (all charges prepaid) to my address below Practical Methods, Aids and ny At Last ! A Perfect Duplicator SA 
Devices For Teachers, complete in two volumes, and enter (or extend) my subscription to Normal iS 7) > 
Instructor-Primary Plans for one year at your special combination rate of $5.00. Ra Print Your Own Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., ih 
If the books are in all respects satisfactory to me, I agree to keep them and make payment as fol- hk on the “Modern” Duplicator. It Collains no glue or gelatine. Always : 
lows: $1.00 on the fifteenth of next month and $1.00 on the fifteenth of each of the next succeeding H Remember The Modern Duplicator. K> 
four months, or to remit the cash price of $4.75 on the fifteenth of next month if I prefer. KD Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a ‘*Mod- : 
If not satisfactory, I agree to advise you to that effect within ten days of the receipt of the books, 2) pig: oe It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money. KY 

in which case you will send stamps for their return and cancel this order, via ki ven you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more ietters of the same " 

h Kk nd, ty pew ritten or pen written, just write one letter in the regular way, 
| " putiton Duplicator, anda strong Copy is transferred tothe Duplicator, >A 
DAA cis) cianssisevnontntetntssconemltiamnenahbaeubemnieaniieabaetnmeanaienidiel PD cikaakshentabnteebbennbiabe soskie diepaabvebensbuconseeasanbacen », remove letter and print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, > 
a Lessons, Examinations, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated > 
Seek 2a | IRR Te ee ee a ORE Te a PR EN Ce Oa tere eo eee a siete ve yaa sect par ay sg atthe same time, So simple a child can use it. Lastsfor years, Canbe used a hun- s4 
) TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. _ If you are a subscriber to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY_ PLANS you h dred uemes exch day. Letter size, 9x12 inches, complete, $4.50—Less Special Discount to schools % 
cs , AL METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS at $3.75 in ingtallments or $3.50 cash. Use the above a and Bn he re 10 percent, or 34.05 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers. ie 

order blank bt nodif. yy 8 uw oO o » firs y “oy e3’” ce e : - 7 " pe ae 6% 1d 
Feo ee eae a eee eens es HE.te ae Boos ee econd paragraph, change |} 4 J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave. - Pittsburgh, Pa, b 
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Study ‘Successfully J 
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Make up high school credits— 
prepare for college or the profes 
sions, or for_any grade teachers’ 
examination — in your spare time 
at home. Over 60 coursesin Nor- 
mal and High School subjects, 

Methods of Teaching; also Law 
and Public Speaking, Selves 
torsall college graduates—assur- 
ing the most modern methods, 
Work accredited in leadingState 
Universities, Normal Schools and 
Cepenns. 18 years of progress 
t or ful 


High 
School 


Normal 
and 
Methods 
Courses 





n 
graduates — our sponsors, 


Tuition Rates LOW! 
Pa easy. ares information sent 
free. Mention subjects. rite tocay. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
Including Interstate School of Correspon- 
dence 3262 Manhattan Bidg. »Chicago,1ll, 


Public 
Speaking 


Law 




































Increased Salaries 


FOR GRADE, DISTRICT 
AND VILLAGE TEACHERS 


I Know a Man who went from $600 a year as a 
village principal to $2000 as a commercial teacher in a 
short time. 

I Know a Young Woman whowent from $50 
per month as a district teacher to $1000 per year as a 
commercial teacher in two years. 

I Know a Young Woman who went from 
$800 per year as a grade teacher to $1400 as a commer- 
cial teacher in her home town. 

I Know a Young Man who went from $700 ina 

village to $1400 as a commercial teacher in a small city. 

These people took their special training with us by 
extension (correspondence). We assisted them, as we 
have a great many others, to more congenial positions 
and better salaries. May we help you too @ 


The Call of Business 


Perhaps you are interested in business itself. Men 
teachers succeed admirably as accountants and in 
administrative positions, Young women teachers are 
especially qualified to become private, social or: busi- 
ness secretaries. Many of them are quitting the 
schoolroom each year for these positions which are 
more congenial atid pay from two to five times as mach 
as teaching. Ask for NORMAL, ACCOUNTANCY, 
or SECRETARIAL Bulletin, or the three. 





Comstock Institute, Plainfield, N. J. 











lygienic Rubber 


inger. er 








Abolish the use of the 6 1 
mussy, germ - laden Sponge’ Bt, 
Cup, make the handling of 
papers, quick, easy and accurate, = 
and protect the wearer from con- 
tagious diseases. At stationers and drug 
stores, 10¢ each, 3 for 25e. If not at 
yours, send 10c for sample set of 2 pads. 


Davol Rubber Co. 
Providence, R. 1. 9. Dept. A, 


























ARE YOU TEACHING AGRICULTURE 
IN YOUR SCHOOL? : : :: 3:3: 


Enclose 10c postage stamps for samples 
of books helpful in teaching agriculture, 


Educational Department, 


International Harvester Company of N.J. 
Harvester Building Chicago 
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be as good as 
any advertised. 
Write today. 

Reward for : 
prompt returns. 


THE COLIN SUPPLY COMPANY. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Folk Dances, Operettas, Musical Pieces, 
PLAYS: Motion Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special 
Entertainments for all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand 


Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
For all ages and occasions. | Neto Commencement Manual 
full of, new ideas for teach- 


Large catalog Free. Ever 














Teacher should have one. [°%°, 474 students, bp ages 
T. 8. DENISON & ©0.| tions ILLUSTRATED. Peles 
Dept. 58 CHICAGO]$1.25. Postpaid. 

















Debates, Essays, ete.; any subject, 
P.A.Miller,211 Reisinger Ave,Dayton,0. 


REASON 


why we send our Daus Improved Tip Top 
queer? on ten days’ trial, First---1t 
ves ou ~ confide ence in the machine. 
Beconn- use you can posi- 
» whether it 
eets your requireme nts. Each ma 
¢hine contains roll of ** Dauseo” 
Oiled Parchment Back Duplicat- 
ing Surfaee which can be used over 
and over again. 100 copies from pen- 


written and 50 copies from $7 50 
. 


Complete Duplicator, cap size, price = 


Orations 






















typewritten original. 


Felix 0. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., New York 


Ee 


FREE > 


5x8 ft. SEWED BUNTING FLAG ~ 





Why Pay More? 


Guaranteed to = 








615 W. 4th. St. Covington, Ky. 2 
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Association 


In the mention in our January number 
of the meeting of the New York State 
Teachers Association, we stated that the 
‘resolution endorsing the simplified 
spelling usage of the National Education 
Association was voted down.’’ We have 
received a letter from the Simplified 
Spelling Board correcting our statement 
to this extent, ‘‘that the resolution was 
presented to the Assembly of Delegates 
by the committee for adoption. After 
considerable discussion it was laid on the 
table.’’ A further comment is given by 
one of the officers of the '‘l'eachers’ Asso- 
ciation, that ‘‘there was no very active 
opposition to it except that given by Dr. 
Emerson. Many of the members felt 
that just at present it would be impossi- 
ble to make arrangements for the official 
publications of the association to adopt 
the spelling advocated. I think a large 
majority of us now use many of the 
forms your Board advocates.’* There is 
quite aparliamentary distinction between 

tabling a resolution’? and ‘‘voting it 
down,’’ and we are very ready to make 
the correction. Our report 
one of the active and alert members of 
the association, who thus interpreted the 
action taken, without exactly consider- 
ing its form. 

‘The Board also announces that the 
Pennsylvania State Association took 
favorable action regarding the spelling 
usage of the N. EK. A. at its recent meet- 
ing, thus joining Colorado, Nebraska and 
Minnesota which had done so the month 
previous. 


Prizes for Thrift Essays 


School children ‘‘are being marshaled 
into one great army of thrift workers 
under the guidance of the National Kdu- 
eation Association and the American 
Society for Thrift,’’ according to the 
announcement of the latter organization. 
United States,’’ the announcement says, 
the National Education Association ask- 
ing him to assume the leadership and 
perfect the organization in his county. 
Every child in the United States will 
under this plan be permitted not only to 
compete for the cash prizes, aggregat- 
ing more than $1,000, which are being 
offered for thrift essays, but the winner 
in each county will be given a special 
medal and will be invited to appear on 
the program of the county institute and 
read his prize essay. 

‘*An indication of the widespre 
terest in this matter is shown by 


ad in- 
the 


ciation has placed an order 
medals, and Secretary D. W. Springer 


contest will even exceed this number.’ 

More than 20,000 children participated 
in the thrift essay contest last year, and 
eleven contestants, representing eight 
States, received prizes. 


‘“*Publie Service,’’ the bulletin pub- 
lished by the Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, New York, mentions various chap- 
ters in Superintendent F. E. Spaulding’s 
annual report of the Minneapolis schools, 
and says the study of it ‘‘is worth a 
year’s graduate lecturing on school ad- 
ministration. ”’ 


“TEACHERS 
WANTED 


875.00 A MONTII, 
Thousands of 
of appoint- 





for U.S. Government positions. 
yw vacations, Short hours. 
appointments coming. Hundreds 
ments every month. ‘Pull’? unnecessary. Excellent 
chances now for teachers. Write immediately for 
free list of positions now obtainable. Do not delay. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 1247, Rochester, N. Y. 
by corre- 


Modern Primary Methods >», ser" 


Work by correspondence is rapidly gaining ieee. 
Why not increase your efficiency by securing the 
services of a Cnecouanly trained primary teacher? 
Address N, C » 110 W. King St., John- 
son City, Meaueeae 


FREE TO sem tt | 


Just io get your name and acquaint you with my 
unusual offering, I will send you absolutely FREE a 
fine quality LEAD PENCIL, together with my spec- 
ial offering of a Free Pencil Sharpener, upon receipt 
of your name and address. A Post Card will do, 
J. Ww. Bilodeau, Lyndonville, Vermont. 




















S| N. E. A. Spelling in the New York | 


came from ; 


‘*Each County Superintendent in the | 


‘igs receiving an urgent request from | 


‘fact that the National Education Asso- | 
for 2,500 | 


states he believes the number of counties | 
competing in the great American essay | 











lree*leachers 


Practical School Discipline 0_* : 
Introductory Course RO” (Sy 


OULD you like to win the re- __(/\ 
spect, admiration and obedi- 
ence of every pupil in your room? 


You can. Through natural discipline 
control you can command sure suc- 
cess in the teaching profession. 

Finding out how you can acquire discipline 
control in the schoolroom will cost you | 
nothing, nor place you under any obligation || || 
whatsoever. | 
It doesn’t matter where you live, or what grade 
you teach, you can have FREE the Introduc- 
tory Course of Practical School Discipline pre- 
pared by R. C. Berry, A. B. (Columbia), M. A. 
(Harvard), and associate faculty of the Inter- 
national Academy of Discipline. Simply send 
the appended coupon—that’s all there is to it. 


Why Children Misbehave (4 / 





ae. / Ly How would you control Inattention, Cheating, Dis- (} ri 
FCO, L ra obedience, Disrespect, Giggling, Truancy, Stubborn- \{ 
y 1@) ness, Bad Temper, Crying, Practical Joking, Whisper- \ / 
fi: f i a ing, Smartne ss, and other habits that hamper school- NG 
({ room efficiency? ‘ \ 


This Free Introductory Course points the way to a 
solution of, all problems of discipline that you will 
encounter 1n your Career. 

N Don’t be without this book. 
all-important part of your life work- 


It means success in the 
discipline con- 


; | 
highest firey { §) ¢ 
‘ ts 


# trol. For you surely must realize that the 
) academic ability is futile without the other vital oa ( | 
essential of proper discipline. ; y | ) 
Remember — no cost — no obligation. Simply sign a BE \ 


and mail the appended coupon. That’s a very 
little thing to do, but it means so much to you, 
Mail the Coupon NOW! 


International Academy of Discipline + — 
Dept. 212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio oking 
_— =a ow eee eee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
F seevenseauenneas, ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Without cost or obligation on my part, send me Intro- 
ductory Course of Practical School Discipline, 








eS a 





























— 
=) LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
i THE DEBATER’S GUIDE | PREPARED TO ORDER 
Ge i _ Suggestions for sele ting "with tr preparing Debate Outlines, any subject. Both affir- 
Debater's Guide } de = ee eee, ene eee en mative and negative $1.00, either 50 cent 
2s gaa ) questions for debate. Discussions of Wom Complete discussions $2.50 per thousand 
a g an’s Suffrage, Capital Punis shment 1 Pre words. 
x ap A a irmat! a NV } Essays, Orations, Speeches, etc., on an 
Bat _ saci 2 ques } subject and for any occasion. $2.50 per 
f stan > thousand words. Outlines $1.00 each, 
te ee | Kook Reviews a specialty. 
ae ea ee 150 subjects for debates and oration 
aeteadd, Wivear mere aeeh sent free on request, The Debater’s Guide, 
45 cents, 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

















The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


100 copies made from your ow: 
pen, typewriter or drawing. For 
#1 or ©. 0. D.. we will send post 


Buy Entertainments 


From ‘*The House That Helps,’’ a live concern 
which handles a choice line of Operettas, Cantatas, 
Action Songs, Plays, Drills, Musical Recitations, ete, } 














Especially good lists i for Special Days. Note the new | ree one No 1. printing-surface 
Denver House. <1 very helpful Catalog sent FREE, 1? ; Ink and Sponge complete 
Se tis faction or money back 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, 
Franklin, Ohio. Denver, Colorado. 


SPECIAL OrrerR TO TEACHERS 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 
113 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 








| hin enh. ai ofa. 8 A Ah thn the, ta 


TE ACHERS! 472¥euLsoking for 


a Better Position ? 


Your application will be more likely to receive serious consideration if 
accompanied by one of your photographs. We have exceptional facili- 
ties for copying photographs and guarantee our work to give absolute 
satisfaction. Send us your favorite photograph (any size) and we will 
make a dozen or more copies at the prices quoted below. The original 
will be returned to you uninjured. All prints are made on an extra heavy 
weight of photographic paper and are supplied unmounted. 


Extra dozen made 
50 cents. 
Extra dozen 


Size 2%x4% inches, 75 cents per dozen. 
from the same photo at same time, 
| Size 1'2x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. 
same ‘photo at same time, 30 cents. 


A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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ROSE SOUVENIR 
Style No. 10 


ular Souvenirs for two or three seasons 
and is still in great demand. The cut 
shown above illustrates the design and 
general appearance of this Souvenir 
although plain black and white indicate 
but little of its real beauty. The roses are repro- 
duced in their natural colors and the design ts 
richly decorated with gold and embossed. Each 
Souvenir is 444x6'» inches in size, is made of front 
and back cover cards and as many inner sheets of 
fine paper as are needed to print the name or 
number of school, school officers, teachers, and 
pupils ; all being tied at corner with fine silk cord, 
Photograph of teacher if desired; if not desired, 
a suitable design is substituted. 
PRICE: With Photograph of Teacher as 
** shown in illustration: One dozen or 
less, $1.30. Additional ones ordered at same time, 
7 cents each. 
Without Photograph — 
’ One dozen or less, $1.10. 
Pie} ditional ones, 6 cents each, 
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VIOLET SOUVENIR - 
Style No. 15 


This is one of the most attractive styles that we 
have ever offered and is sure to please both the 
teacher and pupils. Itis identical in size and ar- 
rangement with the Rose Souvenir described above, 
being made up of two cards with intervening sheets 
for the namesof pupils, etc., all tied together at the 
corner with a silk cord. The violets on the front 
card are beautifully reproduced in colors and the 
design is richly embossedin gold. If the teacher 
does not wish her photograph to appearon the souv- 
enirs an appropriate design will be substituted. 
PRICE: With Photograph of Teacher as 

4 shown in illustration: One dozen or 
less $1.30. Additional ones ordered at same time, 
7 cents each. 

Without Photograph One dozen, or less, 
$1.10. Additional ones, 6 cents cach, 

NOTE : The | ome and Viole t Ss uvenirs, 
ll be supplied assorted, if desirec 
be ive to state how many you desire of each style 


rs, described above, } 
1, In ordering | 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


This has been one of our most pop- | 


Ad- | 


| ing devoted toillustrations beautifully | 
|reproduced from water color paintings— | 
ithe remaining 


The Little Men and Women Booklets are for the younger boys and girls, and | 
the Floral-Landscape Booklets are for the older pupils. 


|many you desire of each style. 


‘Other Styles 


| will be sent to any teacher on request, 


Souvenirs for the Close of 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 


pensive as to be a burden, is a problem that has perplexed many teachers. | 


That our series of Souvenirs and School Day Remembrance Booklets 
solve the problem more satisfactorily than anything else ever offered is indicated 
by the fact that we supply them to thousands of schools annually and several mil- | 
lion pupils have received them at the hands of their teachers. | 

Kach year we have introduced new styles and added new designs but in all 
these changes we have retained the one feature which was original in our line of 
Souvenirs and which has served to make our entire series so popular—the indi- 


vidual character of each souvenir. 


Made Especially for Each School 

We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. They bear your name | 
and the name of your school, also the names of your school officers, your pupils, | 
and, when so ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, as pre- 
ferred. It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 


pupil, and cause them to be treasured far beyond any ordinary gift card. 
Elegant, Acceptable, Inexpensive 
In addition to our styles being the very finest, all of our work is executed in 
a first class manner, and the Souvenirs are elegant in finish and appearance. We 


are extensive manufacturers of high grade post cards, and the same equipment 
and process which produces the fine colored work on these is applied to our Sou- 
| venirs. Altogether there is nothing that can be furnished at anywhere near so 
| small a cost which will serve for a remembrance at Close of School or on any Holiday 
or Anniversary occasion so well as will our Popular Souvenirs and Booklets. 
This year we are offering some unusually attractive styles which we feel sure 
will appeal to the tastes of discriminating teachers. Several of our designs are 
illustrated and described on this page. Samples will be gladly sent on request. 





The Owen School Day Remembrance Booklets 


r+ " — 


We first introduced these Booklets about 
one year ago and they have met with great 
favor among school teachers everywhere as 
is indicated by the large number of orders 
which we have received. Their neat and at- 
tractive appearance, together with the care- 
ful workmanship displayed in their produc- 
tion, make them most desirable and the very 
low price at which they are offered 
places them within the reach of every 
teacher. 

While the Booklets are attractgve 
and should appeal to anyone because 
of their artistic beauty, the most in- 
teresting feature is that they have the 
names of the teacher, all pupils, 
the school officials, place, date, 
etc.,specially printed in them on pages 






EMEMBRANCE | 








School 


‘ . . ed 
HE custom of ‘‘remembering’’ pupils at close of school and on other special 
occasions is almost as old as our school system itself, and is being practiced 
by teachers more and more each year. 
| Just what to give that would be appropriate, sure to please, and yet not so ex- 





ELITE SOUVENIR 
Style No. 25 


This new design differs in many respects from 
the usual style of Souvenir, and promises to be 
one of the most popular styles that we have ever 
offered. It is 3!4x5\% inches in size and consists 
of two cards, with sheets between on which 
are printed the names of your pupils and the 
other information pertaining to your school, 
The front card is of a fine quality of white stock 
and is neatly embossed with oval or square de- 
sign for the mounting of the photo. The back 
card is of a heavy rich brown stock and extends 
slightly beyond the edges of the front card, giv- 
ing the appearance of a double mount, which 
style is now much used by photographers, 

The two cards and intervening sheets are tied 
together at the top with a silk ribbon which adds 
greatly to the richness of the Souvenir. 

If you do not wish to have your own photo ap- 
pear on the Souvenirs, a picture of your school 
building or pupils (grouped) can be used. If no 


photo of any kind is desired, we will insert a 
neat design in its place on the front card. 


PRICE 


¢ With photograph: One dozen or 
* less $1.20, each additional one 6 cts. 

Without photograph: 
One dozen or less $1.00. 
Each additional one 5 cts. 








set apart for the purpose. 
Each booklet consists of eight or 
more pages and cover—four pages be- 


being devoted to 


The cover | 
H 


pages 
names of teachers, pupils, ete. 
is of a fine grade of onyx stock and is 
richly embossed in gold. The booklets are 
tied with a silk cord. 








School ~— Reins Badin, 
Two Styles Especially Adapted for Close of School | 


We have prepared two styles of the School Day Remembrance Booklets which | 
are specially suitable for the teacher to present to her pupils at close of school. | 


The four illustrated pages in The Little Men and Women Booklets show 
several small boys and girls engaged in their favorite occupations. The Floral- 
Landscape Booklets are identical in style with the Little Men and Women 
Booklets except that the decorative designs are of flowers and landscapes. The 
sketches and designs in both styles of booklets are beautifully reproduced in 
colors and are accompanied by appropriate sentiments. 


PRICES e $1.30 for first Dozen; seven cents for each additional Booklet. No order accepted for less 
* than One Dozen Assorted, or less than $1.30. In ordering be sure to state how 








Read Before Orderin When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on 
g this page give instructions clearly and write names 
of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own 
name and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure 
accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at which you 
may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as you want it to 
appear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. As many souvenirs should be ordered as 
there are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed the number of Souvenirs ordered, add 
one cent for each name in excess, Order well in advance of time needed. When photograph style is de- 
sired, photographs should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on back. Perfect repro- 
duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 





We manufacture many other styles of School Souvenirs, intended for presenta- 
tion at Close of Term, or on Special Occasions throughout the year, Samples 
A stamp to cover cost of mailing will be appreciated. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly we urge that you send us your order 
as early as possible and thus make sure of having your souvenirs for presentation 


Order Early 


at the proper time, 





Art Department, 






























PINE CONE SOUVENIR 
Style No. 20 


An unusually artistic style which we believe 
willappeal very strongly to teachers. Itis 44x64 
inches in size and consists of two cards with inner 
sheets for the names of pupils, etc. The front 
card has a beautiful and appropriate design in 
which pine cones are a prominent feature; printed 
in colors and gold and embossed. Tied at the cor- 
ner with asilk cord, This style is supplied with 
or without photograph of teacher, as desired, 
PRICE ¢ With Photograph of Teacher as 

* shown in illustration: One dozen or 
less, $1.30. Additional ones ordered at same 
time, 7 cents each. 


Without Photograph: One dozen or less, 
$1.10. Additional ones, 6 cents each. 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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The Best Books for Entertainment and Exhibition 


Children’s Speakers 


TINY TOT’S SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 
& Goodfellow, Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents, 

LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “‘speaks his piece.’’ Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years, Paper, 15 cents. 

CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C.&L. 

J. Rook. A collection of recitations, Mo- 

tion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and 

Tableaux. Contains over one hundred 

9 pieces, many specially written for this 

For children of six years, Paper binding, 15 cents, 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. <A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 





book, 


age when the aspiring speaker first selects his own piece. For 
children of seven years, Paper binding, 15 cents. 
LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, A 


superior collection of recitations for little people, mostly in verse 
and from four to twenty lines, For children of nine years, Paper 
binding, 15 cents, 


PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. This volume con- 
tains 200 carefully selected pieces for just that age when the 
child’s natural diffidence makes the right piece very necessary. 
For children of ten years. Paper binaing, 15 cents, 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By E.C. & L. J. Rook. This book 
is composed of bright, cheery, and wholesome recitations by the 
most popular authors, For children of twelve years, Paper 
binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Upwards of 
seventy recitations of exceptional merit. Longfellow, Lewis 
Carroll, Bryant, Farrar, Heine, Saxe, are among the contributors. 
For children of thirteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG FOLK’S RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J.W.Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the 
various needs of young people's entertainments. For children of 
fourteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 


a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years, Paper binding, 15 cents, 


Children’s Dialogues 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES, By Amos M. Kellogg. <A varied, 
well-balanced book, which teaches young people something 
worth while, and provides also for a laugh at the right place. The 
dialogues are all simple and easily learned. For children of 
twelve years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. 
and original, Everything bright and fresh. 
and seasons as well as for general occasions, 
ten years, Paper binding, 25 cents. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
Everything written for this volume. One of the best books in 
print. For children of fifteen years, Paper binding, 25 cents. 


All new 
For special days 
For children of 


Humorous Speakers and Dialogues, Drills, 
Tableaux, Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR, For Readings and Recitations. By Henry Firth 
Wood. Many of the pieces make their first appearance in this 
volume, while a number of others are original creations of the 
compiler, No reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can 
afford to be without this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

CHOICE HUSMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker, One of the most popular humorous recitation books 
published. Every piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one 
among them, Paper binding, 30 cents. 

CHOICE. DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker, Contains selections in all dialects, such as Lrish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, ete., representing all phases of 
sentiment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “‘some- 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing 
coarse init. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use 
by two toa dozen children, Some of them are Innocents Abroad, 
Artist’s Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, 
ete. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless 
the best all-round dialogue book in print, adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and to private entertain- 
ments, Each dialogue specially written, Paper binding, 30 cents. 


JOLLY DIALOGUES. By Willis N. Bugbee. A book of humorous, 
easy dialogues for children of eight years old up, by an author of 
wide experience. Costumes and scenery, either unnecessary or 
very simple. Paper binding, 25 cents. 

HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. 3y Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. For any ordi- 
nary stage or platform. Easy costumes, Paper binding, 30 cents. 

DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E.C.& L. J. Rook. Everything 
specially prepared for this volume. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drill and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, ete. Success of every dri!! assured, For 
children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor 
Entertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on 
the Amateur Stage. Much was specially written, and all is emi- 
nently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents, 





ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. By Clara J. Den- 
ton. For each holiday there are two or more features—dialogues, 
drills, motion songs, exercises, plays. Among the days provided 
for are New Year's, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valentine's Day, 
Washington's Birthday, St. Patrick's Day, Arbor Day, Decora- 
tion Day, Flag Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Easter and Christmas. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MONEY [IAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and 
Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
school, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
This unique volume contains a great abundance of new and 
original material especially prepared for just such occasions. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville material is hard to get. This book contains an abund 
ance of the best, all written to order by one who knows how to 
do it well. There are jokes, monologues, dialogues, stories, 
songs, sketches, parodies, and short farces, Paper binding, 30 
cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Brim- 
ful of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, parades, 
medleys, ete. Not adullor uninteresting piece in the whole col 
lection. For children of five to fifteen years, Paper binding, 25 
cents, 


SCHOOL AND PARLOR CO/IEDIES. By B. L. C. Griffith. The 
plays differ widely in character, thus affording an unusual va- 
riety. The scenery required is in no instance difficult, the situ- 
ations are always ingenious, and the 
plots are such as to hold the atten- 
tion of an audience from the _be- 
ginning to the end, Paper binding, 








30 cents. 
FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES, 
By Alice M. Kellogg. More than 
fifty new ideas. Among them are 


a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with 
Grouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, 
Pink Rose Drill, Zouave Drill, Wreath 


Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tam- 
bourine Drill, Paper binding, 30 cts. [My| 
~) 
IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. A 
Morton. A collection of entirely new 


and original drills, into which many 
unique features are introduced, 
Nearly one hundred diagrams. Among 
the more popular and pleasing drills 





At 





are the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, 
Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring 
Drill, and Scarf Drill, Paper binding, 3v cents, 

YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, By E.C. & L. J. Rook. 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambourine 
and Fan Drills, Tableaux, ete. For children of five to fifteen 
years. Paper binding, 25 cents, 


For sale by all bookseilers, or sent prepaid to any address upon receipt of price. 


We carry the largest stock of amateur PLAYS in America and can supply any title in print. Our 100 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids is sent with every order or mailed free upon request. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 913 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 


























A DISSECTED MuP of the U, S. 
















Each state cut to shape. _ Of unusual value to teachers and children 
inthe study of geography. Full sized sample in colors 7x11 sent 
tpaid on receipt of 25c. Address Educational Map Department. 
THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill 


Debates andQrations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates., Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates free. 


COLUMBiAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. C. 








WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Movement made 
easy. Price 15c. MUSCO- 
GRAPH CO., Greenfield, Ohio. 


SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils, Knife,Pen- @ 
holler, Eraser, for 









































selling 12 sets col- — 
ored Post-Cards at 10 cents a set. Write BLUINE 
MFG. CO., 101 Mill St. CONCORD JCT., MASS. 








Teachers Attention! 


a ~ 
I, 00 COPIES Increase your efficiency by 
3 N UTES using a DUPLIGRAPH, Repro- 
TEN MINUTES | duces from pencil, penor ty pe- 
writer. Invaluable for making 
out reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work,examination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, etc. We 
have the best proposition ever 
made to teachers. Our Special 
Offer and samples of work will 
convince you immediately. 
Price $1.00 and upward. 


Detroit Dupligraph Co., 332 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich. 














Ohio’s Champion Corn Growers | 


The prize winners in the corn growing 
and domestic science contests in Ohio, 
were given a trip in December which 
took in Washington, Pittsburg, New 
York and others of the eastern cities. 
The New York Times noticed their pres- 
ence in that city in the following form: 

‘*A clean-cut, sharp-eyed young. man 
stood in the Hotel Astor yesterday morn- 
ing, surrounded by a group of reporters, 
whose questions he was answering read- 
ily enough, but with an unmistakably 
bored air. Dressed in the latest Broad- 
way mode, he might have been an actor, 
it seemed at first glance, or some young 
artistic genius. But he was not. He 
was Dewey Hanes, champion corn-grower 
of Darke County, Ohio. He raised 137 8-10 
bushels of shelled corn en an acre. Dewey 
is a national figure at 19. When it is 
considered that the average yield is 
thirty-nine bushels to the acre in Ohio, 
Dewey has a just claim to fame. This 
is the third consecutive year that he has 
won the championship, and in 1915 he 
raised 153 bushels per acre. 

‘“*‘Dewey is king of 421 young corn grow- 
ers who arrived 
morning for a day in the city, winding 
up a week’s tour at the expense of the 
State of Ohio, which is their reward for 
championship corn growing and domestic 
science. Rhodapearl Bayha of Clermont 
County is the queen, for although she is 


here early yesterday | 


only 14 years old, she raised 121 bushels | 


on an acre, and was excelled only by 
Dewey Hanes himself. The other nota- 
bles inleuded Loretha Potter of Ruggles 
Centre, Ashland County, champion pre- 
serve-maker, darner, seamstress and 
cook, and Wilda Bell, who is famous not 
only for domestic science, but for being 
the poet laureate of the corn-growers. 
She has written a poem called ‘‘The Mes- 


sage of the Corn Land,’’ which is sung | 
to the tune of the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the | 


Republic. ”’ 


“‘About 2,000 boys and girls competed 


in this year’s corn-growing and domestic 
science contests, and they averaged 
eighty bushels to the acre. ‘The State 
was divided into districts and the win- 
ner in each was entitled to the trip.’”’ 





Announcement Extraordinary 


We have arranged with the Estate 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


of 





of 


to publish an authentic likeness America’s 


best-loved poet. 
Thi 


Portraits, 





eries of Imitatior 
sells at only 


yon 


25 cents, 


ith our 


, and 


is uniform w 
full life- 


school room should have a copy of th portrait. 


Eve 
Royalty paid the Riley Estate on every copy sold. 


Longfellow 


ry 

Other Subjects in this Series:— Washington, Lincoln, 

McKinley, President Wilson, Martha Washington, 

25 Cents Each 5 for $1.00 
MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers 


208, 210, 212 Wright Ave. LEBANON, 








OHIO 














SCHOOLROOM MOTTOES 


Great thoughts beautifully presented to young people aid greatly in developing their mental and moral 
character and are a source of constant inspiration to them. To aid teachers in this great work we have selected 
twenty genuine gems and have them printed on Fine White Bristol Board with beautiful red and blue ink, which 
gives a pretty effect of the national colors, They can be « asily read across any s« hoolroom and childre n will ne ver 
tire of them. They are about 8x15 inches in size, punched and furnished with colored cords just ready for 
hanging. You furnish only the nails or tacks and the work is done. ws ‘ 
The entire set of twenty will be sent postpaid fot only fifty cents, Either half set for only thirty cents. You 
will never regret this investment, The mottoes will pay for themselves hundreds of times each year. See list below, 
( Try, Try, Again: Well Begun is Half Done; Am I Doing Right? ; A Frown is @ Cloud A Smile 
‘ f, J 7 2 
Half Set No. 1 } 
That Well Done; If I De . My Teacher, Who is Cheated? : Think Dee : Do Right: 
rt 


1 
is Sunshine ; Jeceive, Whom Do I Cheat? ; God Sees Me; Think; Do All the Good You 
Half Set No. 2 “ a ? p, Not L . R 
| There isa Right Way: There are Many Wrong Ways; Think the Truth,Speak theTruth, Act the Truth. 






nd a Way or Make a Way: Do You Know It, or Only Think You Do? ; How Does Yesterday's 
Find 5 W antl aa maby tow Will To-day's Work Appear Tomorrow ?.; One Thing at a Time, and 








Can and Don’t Make a Fuss About It; Will it Pay? ; Paddle Your Own Canoe. 
CLAUDE J. BELL COMPANY - - - Nashville, Tennessee 














How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are guaranteed to give a maximum amount of service at a 
minimum of cost. 
Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. “Shik” 


INDIANA 





























































GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Always Give Satisfaction 


Send for Samples and Try Them 











Highest Award 
Panama Pacific Exposition 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDALCRAYONS 
81-83 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 








Be Prepared For 
National Song Week 


[Week of Feb. 19th to 24th, Containing Washington's Birthday) 


Washington’s Birthday Week is to be a 
National Week of Song. Help make it a 
week when our National Airs, and Hymns 
é Help to in- 
still in every pupil a greater love of good music 


Songs’ 


is a book exactly suited to your requirements jor 


of Patriotism will be in the forefront. 


and the beauties of melody. 


“101 Best 


that purpose. 


Just the Songs You Need 


Contains the noblest songs of patriotism, that 
teach a love of country; Songs of sentiment and 
the home; sacred selections; College and Folk 
: . re- 
vision have been required to make this the lead- 


Songs. Over 8 years of constant study and 


ing song book in America. 


Only 3%c per book in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago, 
dozen, prepaid by mail. Less than 


or 70c per 
1 dozen, 10c per copy, prepaid. 


To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 or more 
copies may be made up partly of “‘Beginner’s 
Book of Songs” provided you cannot use 100 


copies of either one. 

Free Sample Copies to Teachers mentioning this paper 

Order Your Supply of “101 Best 
Songs” Now — Be Ready! 





Beginners Book of Songs 


A book of simple songs, execises, 
rote songs, etc., for teaching beginners 
and little tots. Sold at same low price. 


The Cable Co., 1216 Cable Bldg. Chicago 
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Buy SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES | 


AND. SAVE NIDDLENENS PROFIT 


SET 
8 MAPS 
IN CASE 


9.00 


Maps are up-to-date, Beautifully lithographed in 
colors. Size 40x58 inches, Cloth backed, Set 
consists of mapsof E. H., W.H., N. A., S.A., 
U,S., Europe, Asia, Africa, 


Any of the foregoing MAPS with plain 
ll t t 
and bottom * 70 Cents Each 


and bottom 
Noiseless Erasers, Each Postpaid., $ .10 








No. 9 Class Records ‘* < -19 
Steel Pen Points, Per Gross ** 39 
Ink Crystals, Per Gallon Pkg. ** 025 





CATALOG-FREE ON REQUEST | 


| CATALOG DESCRIBES & SHOWS WHOLESALE 









PRICES ON ABSOLUTELY EVERYTHING 
FOR SCHOOLS 


| Wiant’s series takes up wand drills. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| © 
| Magazine 


Page 15. Our National Anthem and Our National Reproach. 
| Henry. 
| taught and more frequently sung. 

Page 16. The Better Way in School Music. 


of school music. 
illuminating points. 

Page 17. Patriotic Poster. 

used in teaching patriotic lessons. 

of tho privilege of obtaining the page printed on heavier paper for a nominal sum. 

Page 18. A Schoolroom Iconoclast. By Mae Foster Jay 

| one of the most interesting pedagogical articles that we have ever published. 


| are now running in the magazine. 
| mary teachers, her views will be of interest to any one in the teaching profession. 
Page 20. <A Test Exercise on the Life of Washington. By Fanny Comstock. 


used in various ways described in the italic text. 

Page 21. Teaching Reading by the Thought Method. This is a really worth 
while article on teaching reading for teachers of grades four to eight. 
| Page 23. Stories about the Flag for Dictation or Conversation. These stories 
| may be read by the teacher and discussed by all, or they may be cut out and 
mounted on cardboard for supplementary reading purposes, or they may be dic- 
tated by the teacher to an advanced English class. 

Page 24. Mother Goose Story Lessons. No child’s education is complete with- 
| out a knowledge of the Mother Goose rhymes. Consequently, we are devoting a 


| low them, and suggestions for handwork. Grades one to three. 

Page 25. Mother Goose Outline to Color. 
work of the preceding page. For grades one to four. 

Page 26. Helping Children Master the Art of Letter Writing. By Inez John- 
son Lewis. This is a story of how a County Superintendent interested herself in 
training children to write good letters. For all teachers. 

Page 27. Leaflet Story. The children of grades two to four will be sure to 
| like this story of Mr. Osprey. It should be detached from the magazine and made 
| into a little booklet for supplementary reading. 

Page 28. The Story of the Tiniest Pigeon. A charming Valentine story with 
illustrations that may be used for handwork designs. 

Page 29. A Page of Valentine Designs. For all grades. 

Page 30. Chalk Talks. By D. R. Augsburg. Fascinating studies in drawing. 
For grades four to eight. 

Page 81. Arousing and-Maintaining Interest in Penmanship. 
ideas to aid the teacher in producing better results in penmanship. 
to eight. 

Pages 32-33. Poster Patterns. For grades one to five. 

Page 34. Individual Instruction versus the Lockstep System. By Frederic 
Burk. The second article in an important series of pedagogical articles. 

Page 35. Night Schools in Country Communities. The story of how a teacher 
conducted night schools for the adults of the community and what came of the 
project. Oconto County, Wisconsin, has given us many good stories. 

Page 36. Picture Study—Stuart’s ‘‘Washington."’ This noted picture of Wash- 
ington is a favorite with the school child. Mr. Daniel's talk is particularly inter- 
esting and from it a teacher should have no dftiiculty in evolving lessons for any 
| grade. A model lesson for a primary grade is given. 

Page 37. Full-page Reproduction of Stuart’s ‘‘Washington.’’ This is to be 
used by the teacher in her Picture Study lessons. It may be framed and hung on 
the schoolroom wall. 

Page 38. A Plan for the Study of ‘‘The Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ Teachers of 
literature will welcome this study of the noted poem. 

Page 39. Health-and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games. This article in Miss 
These drills are of great benefit as gymnastic 
exercises and can be used afterwards in exhibit programs. Grades four to eight. 

Page 42. How the City of Song Birds Won Its Title. A story describing a re- 
markable interest in the making of bird houses by the pupils of St. Paul schools. 

Page 44. Lincoln Memorial. This handsome illustration of the new Lincoln 
Memorial is to be cut from the magazine for exhibit purposes. 

Page 44. Visualizing Geography for Primary Children. Teaching Geography 
by the use of the Mirrorscope. Grades three to five. 

Page 45. A Quilt Pattern. For sewing classes of grades four to eight. 

Page 46. Cake Making at School. Simple cake recipes that can be carried 
out easily in the schoolroom. Grades five to eight. , 


Some unusual 
Grades four 


|What Our Readers Will Find in This 


By Katharine 
This is a plea for the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner’’ to be more thoroughly 


The article is written by a | 
Supervisor of School Music, and advocates common sense methods in the teaching | 
Teachers interested in this subject cannot fail to receive many | 


This page is to be taken out of the magazine and 
Many teachers will wish to avail themselves 


We consider this 
It 
wi.l occur to teachers to compare the views of this teacher with those of Mr. Burk in 


| his series of articles, ‘‘Individual Instruction versus the Lockstep System,’’ which 
While Mrs. Jay’s story appeals directly to pri- 


One hundred three ‘questions and answers on the life of Washington that may be 


| page every month to the best of the rhymes with little stories that naturally fol- | 


This outline correlates with the | 


| Keep 
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Pass Any Examination 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
|\*The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED, BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


| have been introduced into thousands of Pa- 
rochial Schools as well as Public Schools 
throughout the United States and Canada? 
Do You Know that they are recopnized 
by the leading Schools in New York City 
and elsewhere as being the best for Review 
Work and to prepare for Examinations ¢ 
Published in 35 Subjects, Question Books 
and Answer Books. 
Questions, each subject 25 cents. 
Answers, each subject 25 cents. 
6 or more copies, 20; discount. 


One doz. or more copies, 25“), discount, 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 











| 
|A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes 
thatstudy this book thoroughly need have no 
fear of mental tests in any examinations. 

Price, 25 cents each; 6 or more copies, 20% 
discount; 1 doz. or more 25°), discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today, What to have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions toask. Whatanswers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
tor the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 

Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 

Price, 25cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
our pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


j Tointroduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
| in stamps. 











REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for pe pe arecord of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pypil 
a whole year. They are arranged for the signa- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
7'4x4 inches. Price, 10e per doz.;.3 doz., 25c. 
send 10c for sample dozen. 





For any of the above address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Something you need 


FRE in your School 
Wllsom’s 
GUMMED PAPER LETTERS & FIGURES 


May be used on bulletin boards, for marking doors; blue 
printing, posters of agricultural exhibits, notices, and 
also in chemical, physical and domestic science labora- 
tories. A sample envelope containing fifteen different 
letters and figures, together with a descriptive booklet, 
will be mailed free. Our letters and figures are used in private an: 











Page 47. Educative Seat Work. Grades one to three. 

Page 48. The Teaching of Practical Citizenship. This article is by a well- | 
known village school teacher and names some important points to be taken up in | 
the teaching of citizenship. Grades five to eight. 

Page 49. A Kiddy Car. A bench work problem for upper grades. 

Page 50. A Square Deal for Words. By Emma M. Bolenius. A page of in- | 
accuracies in English and their correct forms. This page is intended especially 
for the teacher’s own culture or for use in upper grade English classes. 

Page 51. Designs of February Souvenirs. For all grades. ; 

Page 52. For the National Week of Song. Hundreds of schools are planning 
to celebrate the week of February 22nd as a Week of Song. This page tells ex- 
actly how to do it and gives an experience of a County Superintendent. ; 

Page 53. Observing Longfellow’s Birthday and Song Week. Another experi- 
ence story that describes the celebration of the poet’s birthday and the Song Week 
in one program. This includes a valuable sketch of Longfellow. wee 

Page 54. A Colonial Recitation with Lesson-Talk. A dainty recitation for a 
girl in grades six, seven or eight. The charming illustrations show four poses. 

Pages 55, 56 and 57; Entertainment for the February Holida Ys. : 

Page 58. Poems Our Readers Have Asked For. A page that is much enjoyed 
by teachers and the ‘‘home folks. ”’ ; 

Page 59. Educative Seat Work Drawing and Word Cards. Four simple de- 
signs for tracing. ‘I'he words are to be matched to the designs. Grades one and two. 

Page 60. Geologic Wonders of a Colorado Mountain. An article describing a 
part of the wonders of the Rocky Mountains. This will be of interest to teachers 
who are planning to visit that interesting part of our country, and as information 
for use in geography teaching. 

Pages 61 and 63. Small Reproductions of the Masterpiece. These are to be 
used in Picture Study lessons similar to the model lesson presented on page 36. 

Page 62. Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club. A symposium of 
ideas coming from all parts of the country and from all grades. This is one of 
the most valuable departments of the magazine. 





; many Boards of Education. 





public schools as well as uni- A. B. il l,  # 3. 


versities, and are endorsed by 
Address, Educational Department, 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Every school 


‘ TEACH ERS teacher in 


al I the country is entitled to one of our practical 
booklets free, and samples of those dainty 


> Moore Push-Pins 


Push-less Hangers and other Push devices, so nec- 
essary inclassrooms tofasten charts, pictures, dec- 
orations, etc., to walls, without nails or tacks. 
Moore Push-Pins, Glass Heads, Steel Points ) 1Q¢ pkts. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, for heavy pictures ¢ Everywhere 
The Hanger with the Twist, 4 sizes? or by mail 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept. 34, Philadelphia 


d 
| AYS uieitasaabale PLA 
Catalogue of thousands sent 
FREE! 


FREE! FREE! ! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 















Stories, Poems, Plays, etc. arc wanted for pub- 


a 
Writers * lication. Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal,Mo. 
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DALS - 
OLS CLASSES 











FOR SCH 


<3 FRATS we 
WINSHIP&Co. MANUFACTURERS OH: | 
705-B MASONIC TEMPLE, Chicago, lll 
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CERTIFICATES 


Invitations—Programs 
Class Pins—Pennants 


The Harter School Supply Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 











PASS EXAMINATIONS 
BY STUDYING PAST 
EXAMINATIONS 


A.S. DRAPER, Ph.D., LL.D., Late Commissioner 
of Education for'N Y. State, who prepared the Questions. 

i4 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with Ans .25 
t4 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
i4 Yrs. Exam. in U.S. History, with Ans .25 
{4 Yrs. Exam. in Eng.Comp., with Ans .25. 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Scheaoe with Ans .25- 
14 Yrs. Exam. in School Law with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra, with Ans .25 





i4 Yrs. in Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Rhetoric, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Literature, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Physics, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs, in Zoology, with Ans .25 
; Yrs. = pre with Ans .25 

4 Yrs School m., With Ans .25 





500 Questions Ay Reading, with Ans .25 
Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, or 
All of the Above for $2.00 
BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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“DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Two New Books: 


Food Study, Wellman 


-_ A High School Text, published in 
January, 1917, $1.00. 


School Kitchen Textbook 


= Mrs. Lincoln’s new book. For = 
= the grades and smaller high schools, 60c. 
= New Books for Teachers : 


How to Learn Easily, Dearborn, $1. 
= Workmanship in Words, Kelley, a. 00. 


LITTLE, BROWN &C0, 34 Beacon St. 


Boston 
CTY aa I 


HUNAN 





a 








MH 


YouWillbeSurpised 


to learn how inexpensively you can tour 
our great west if you travel'in a person- 
ally conducted party to the Pacific Coast. 
Enjoy its attractive mountain and sea- = 
shore summer resorts. See its great plains = 
and its immense, unrivalled scenic won- = 
ders. Visit its lively and attractive cities 
in the happiest, most carefree way by 
special Pullman train, 


June 30 to August 1, 1917 
ASK FOR TOUR BOOK 
HERMAN C. DE GROAT, 


Principal of Grammar School No. 31, 
Buffalo, N We (16th ANNUAL TOUR.) 


HNN HHH HUTT i 
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CASH PAID 4 BUTTERFLIES, bnseote, 42 
Some $1 to$7 each. Easy work. 

Even two boys earned good money with mother's Thelp and 

my pictures, descriptions, price list, and simple instruc- 

tions on painlessly killing, etc. Send 2c stamp at once for 
prospectus. Sinclair, Bx.244 D121, Los Angeles,Cal, AY 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


and short stories Experience unnecessary; ‘details free 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


-HISTORICAL MAPS 


Send for special list Historical Maps of every 
period—also list of relief Wall Maps, and Desk 
and Wall Outline Maps for history work. 


ASK FOR PORTFOLIO ‘‘C’”’ 
Special list of Historical Maps 
























A. J. NYSTROM &CO, 


Sens BETTER MAPS _CHICAGO 


| requiring every 
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Educational Notes 


The Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association, 
with its associated and_ subordinate 
bodies, meets at Kansas City, Mo., 
February 28 to Maren 2. 


Baltimore has passed a city ordinance 


‘*Star-Spangled Banner’’ is played. This 
is a custom very generally followed in 
public assemblages, and should always 
be in schools. 


Hamilton Wright Mabie, the well 
known editor and author, 
31, aged 70 years. He was the author 
of many books of a high literary char- 
acter, and was active in educational 
movements. 

The National Association of State Su- 
pervisors and Inspectors of Rural Schools 
will hold its annual meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education As- 
sociation at Kansas City, February 28 
to March 2. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Association 
recently unanimously indorsed the spell- 
ing of the National Education Associa- 
tion for the twelve following words: 
Tho, altho, thru, thruout, thoro, thoro- 
fare, thoroly, catalog, decalog, pedagog, 
program and prolog. 


The school officials of Chicago have 
been given authority to provide all of 
their elementary schools with kinder- 
gartens, wherever the attendance war- 
rants it. Buffalo is attempting to do the 
same thing and has recently opened nine 
new kindergartens, which takes care of 
all of its schools except three. 


The National Society for the Promo- 


tion of Industrial Education will hold its | 


tenth annual convention at Indianapolis, 
February 21 to 24. These dates have 
been chosen in part because they im- 
mediately precede those of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence 
at Kansas City, and school men will be 
able to attend both meetings with a 
minimum sacrifice of time. A program 
of unusual interest is assured. 


The Dairy Educational Department of 
the Sharples Separator Company has 
recently published a leaflet on ‘*‘Cream 
Separation’’ that should prove valuable 
supplementary study in every agricul- 
tural course of study in rural or city 
schools. This is for free distribution 
wherever it may be used for agricultural 
study and teachers can write for as many 


| copies as they may require, addressing 


the Dairy Educational Department, 
Sharples Separator Company, West Ches- 


| ter, Pa. 





According to the report of the United 
States Bureau of Education there were 
in 1916 706,000 teachers in the United 
States, of which 169,000 were men and 
537,000 women. The number of men 
teachers has increased very slightly since 
1900; the number of women teachers 
has almost doubled. In public elemen- 
tary schools the number of men teachers 
has decreased 20 per cent since 1900, 
while the number of women teachers has 
increased 8 per cent. In 1900 teaching 
positions in public high schools were 
evenly divided between men and women. 
At the present time women outnumber 
the men by 8,000. The average annual 
salary of all teachers is $525. The fig- 
ure is highest in the East and North 
Atlantic States, with $699 and $696, re- 
spectively, and lowest in the South At- 
lantie States ($829). It varies from $234 
in Mississippi to $871 in California, and 
$941 in New York. 


FREE 


aa home sou by 
REEFER POULTRY E NPE Re, ° 338 ee fer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


FREE TO TEACHERS! 


Get a PENCIL SHARPENER, a large beautiful FLAG, 
or FRAMED PICTURES of WASHINGTON or LINCOLN 
FOR YOUR SCHOOLROOM 
By having your pupils dispose of a small order of Lead Pencils, 
Picture Post Cards, or Art Pictures, as selected. Easily and quickly 
sold. We also give spe ecial premiums to the teachers, and prepay on 
all shipments. nd for our liberal offer today. Post card will do 


THE LEE COMPANY, WEST SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Invitations Announcements Etc. 
100in script lettering includ- 

a in ing two sets of envelopes, $2.50- 
fod —— for samples. 


0 Visiting Cards, - + + 50c 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1031 ‘Che: aut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





POULTRY BOOK tells how to 
— all evo baby chicks with simple 
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be Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of The World's Great Paintings 
A CENT and a HALF EACH 


$1.50 per hundred. Postpaid, Size 5'4x8, 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Send 30 cents for 20 pictures of them, 


Notwoalike, Size 5'4x8, 


for 20 or more, 20 for 30 cents; 

FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS, 
Lowell, Dickens. Order Now, 
their homes, etc., or 60 cents for 40, 

Smaller, Half Cent Size, For 50 or more 3x3}4. 

Larger, Eight Cent Size. For 5 or more 10x12. 

BIRD PICTURES IN COLORS. Two Cents Each for 13 


Size7x 9. 


or more, 


= Se LARGE PICTURES FOR 
i: i, | FRAMING. 90 cents each; 
. 10 for $8.50, Portraits $1.00 


each, Size 22x28 including 


the white margin 

CATALOGUES, Beautiful 64- 
page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 5 two- 
centstamps. (Please do not send for the Catalogue with- 
out sending the stamps.) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 13, Malden, Mass. 
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_ FREE A COTTON EXHIBIT 


Teach by Obserbation 
TEACHERS! Give me ten minutes of your 


time and I will 
help you teach your pupils more about “King Cotton” than you 
can teach them from books in many hours. 

Your pupils will be glad to get this exhibit for your school. 
Write to me for only 16 beautiful buttons of either Washington 
or Lincoln, or an equal number of both. Have your pupils buy 
these or sell them to their friends at 10¢c each, Send me $1.50, 
keeping 10¢ for your postage and money order. To each pupil 
that buys orsells one button 1 will send one beautiful open boll 
of cotton. LT will also send to you by prepaid parcel post the 
following Cotton Exhibit 











Ten large open bolls of cotton in burrs as they 
are grown on the stalk, 

2, One box of seed with direction 
and cultivating in cool climates 


I Receive Many Letters Like These 1. 
from Satisfied Teachers 
Rushville, N. ¥., Nov. 


for planting 
4, 1916 







C.V.H alatha, S. € o “ m2. 2 
Dea lum sending you a post-office money order for 3. One miniature bale of cotton, 1 his is anexact 

one dollar and fifty cents for your cotton exhibit. a reproduction of the commercial bale. 

purchased one In the school where I taught last year andfound | 4. One-half of a yard of unbleached cotton cloth 

it very interesting and valuable--so much so that he my from a southern mill, 


new school we attempted to obtain one as soon as we co 
ours truly, ‘ 
Mrs. Alice C. Eddy 
Naples, New York, November 23, 191t 6. 
Mr. C. V. Hays » Talatha, S. C. 

Dear Si box of cotton rece ive ed and we » think it is fine 
The chile rare greatly delig th it Th vuld mus h 
rather study cotton now than anything “else Ger ve al © ‘ 
parents have been interested anc are much pleased with the the 
exhibit. Yours truly 

(Miss) Gertrude L. Clark. 


You will surely want one of these interesting and instructive exhibits for your 
school. Write for the buttons today! If you do not care to sell the but- 
tons send me $1.20 and I will send you the exhibit including the bolls for 16 pupils. 


Address, C. V. HAYS, - = - Linnean. South Carolina 


“A Happy South Folder,” containing 18 very 
interesting scenes of this section, 
Twenty beautiful post card views 
scenes, 

‘The Story of Cotton.’”’ A well illustrated 
pamphlet telling about cotton from the time 
seed is planted until the cotton is woven 
into cloth, 


come acquainted. 


of cotton 


~] 

















COMMENCEMENT 


370 Pages of Plans, Helps, Suggestions 
A creditable and successtul commencement is assured if 
The Commencement Manual 


by Edith F. A. U. Painton, which has recently been published, is consulted. 
ered, The harried and perplexed teacher finds here the very fe oven > or selection to a 
individual Commencement effort, as well as many class features and entertainment novelties . 
students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth. 
CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 entirely 
ally original features); Class colors (8 combinations); Class F 
Presentation of Diplome us (5 forms); Class Drill, Cartoon 
Essays (9 English and Latin); Sugge sted Mottoes (107); lay 
Drama, Biography, Journey, C ae ncement Times—Last I Mi ition, Debate, Reunion, Convention, Seance or 
rele, Minstrels, Funeral, Pow-Wow, ete.; Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful cloth binding, gold letter 
ing, Clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 152 W. Randolph Street; 


Every angle of the subject is cov- 
ign each student for his 
Educators and 


»w forms); age s (8 exception- 
Yell; The oat lass Grumbler ; 
Poems (10); 33 Mottoes with 
ys Sugg tions for +e 3 oman , Class 
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Most Dainty Souvenirs at Close of School 


Will be found in our Heavy Satin Ribbon Bock Marks. 
Send at once 10¢ for two samples, sizes 3x9 and 17,x9 inches 

also our Catalog and paper slips with our list of poems which we 
print upon the markers, 

Our New Poems, “A 
Wishes” and others. 

Prices 10).cand7e en. Teacher, 
date, ete., printed fo extra When 10 or more are ordered 

if too late to send for samples, we will select for you 
at once and guarantee satisfaction, 

Aside from their artistic be auty, the personal touch introduced 
by the Teacher’s name and perhaps the pupil's names also cause 
them to be long treasured, A Gif. with each order this season, 


BROWN & BROWN, Dept. 25, Dansville, N. Y. 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


Farewell Word” and *“Truest 


School, Count 


Name of 















OPERETTAS, CANTATAS, 
AND ENTERT AINMENTS 
WITHand WITHOUT MUSIC 


“HORUSES and GLEE BOOKS for COLLEGES, AC \ 
DE MIES, HIGH and GRADED SCHOOLS, © ‘atalog free 











for theasking. (Namethis paper 
: - - h q . ly GRO. F. ROSCHE & CO. 337 W. Madison St., Chicago, TIL 
At Your Home. Write tc tay for our "bookict, It tells elas ere , sin 
how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, | DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED—$1.00 each 
Guitar, Banjo, e or advanced nil } subject. Other hel» for Teachers on special term 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF music, 327 Lakeside Bidg..Chi 


Every Teacher Needs ‘The Lawton — 


AN EMERGENCY CHEST Thirty days free 
ORDER THIS ONE NOW. trial to teachers, 
ticles neatly packed in attractive box. Write for catalog ¢ 

Spool of Adhesive Tape for Mending Books; Biving size and our 
Thumb Tacks; Assortment of Rubber Bands; Colored free trial offer. 
Lead Pencils ; Spring Clips for Holding Papers; Box of 
Assorted Paper Labels; and the other E ighteen articles 
are equally as good. PRICE, Prepaid, $1.20. 


E.T. MATHES BOOK C0., Bellingham, Washington 


go |. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 








It contains 24 different ar- 
Six of them are: 
Card of 
HEKTOGRAPH MFG, & 


Ss DUPLICATOR CO. 
46 Murray St., N. ¥. City 











‘ . A ee aD) i tee, ie 


(Ct eines) | the most valuable departments of the magazine. 





















. (ERR BREA R REE 

! a's P ® 1 0 We have prepared a list of 150 
tay =, : tettiges practical questions in order 

c ey ad “Uy r1ize= to invite comparison between 


; I 
4H E j . a ; , ~ THE WORLD BOOK and 
ORL! other works. A $100 prize is offered to anyone who can successfully 

, rey answer 90% of the 150 questions of everyday interest without 
we 5 the aid of THE WORLD BOOK, but using instead of it 

res ‘ : x Bao any ten other works of reference. Any Dictionary or 

: 8 Mies Encyclopedia, or other work containing any 

number of volumes, may be used and 

counted as one of the ten works. 

This contest is open until THE 

WORLD BOOK is com- 

plete, Questions will 


be sent to any 
address. 


¥ 
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geet are 5 \ i, 6,144 Pages 
Ome. |! rome | Bie Three Volumes Ready 
ND | \NQ ' Pot for Delivery in January 
: ° VALUABLE 60-PAGE 

BROCHURE FREE 













IT IS DIFFERENT 


Educational Museums: by Pres. John W. Withers. 
Educational Measurements: by Pres. Walter A. 
essup. 

Natural Education: by Mrs. Winifred S. Stoner. 

Measurements of Intelligence: by Prof. Lewis M. 
Terman. 

Modern Education—Dean William Chandler Bagley. 

Gary Schools: by Dean William -Paxton Burris. 

School Organization: by Supt. Charles Ef. Chadsey. 

Ulousehold Management and Household Art: by 
Prof. Benjamin Richard Andrews. 

Modern Methods of Preserving Fruits and Vege- 
tables: by George FE. Farrell. 

Industrial Art: by Miss Bonnie M. Snow. 

Life Extension: by Eugene Lyman Fisk. 

Atmospheric Dust: by Jacques W. Redway. 

Medical Subjects: by Dr. William Augustus Evans. 

Drugs: Richard Clarke Cabot. 

Anatomy: Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. 

Dietetics: by Caroline L. Hunt. 

Modern Research on the Effects of Alcohol: Prof. 
Clifton Fremont Hodge. 

[lygiene in Daily Life: by Ernest Bryant Iloag. 

Montessori Method: by Dr. Marie Montessori. 

Superstitions and Illusions: by Dr. Joseph Jastrow. 

Kindergarten: by Miss Nina C. Vanderwalker. 

Deep Sea Fishing: by Prof. Raymond McFarland. 

Story Treatment: insuring interest and readability. 

Panel Headings: adding greatly to the beauty. 

Signed Articles: guaranteeing absolute authenticity. J 

Correlative Index: with each important subject. 






Of THE WORLD BOOK 
To Your Study Table 


It is utterly impossible to give you in any booklet or ad- 
vertisement an adequate idea of the great everyday value 
of THE WORLD BOOK or to describe its really mew and 
unique arrangement. A volume of the work alone can do 
that and we shall esteem it a privilege to send you, without 
obligation, a copy of Vol. I for your critical examination. 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” We want 
you to be “from Missouri” this time—let us “show you.” 
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Topical Index: including 50,000 direct references. ~ 
Programs: are furnished for school holidays. 4 B I R D 
Booklets: illustrated booklets are suggested. HOMES FOR BIRD FRIENDs, 
Illustrations: that illustrate. 1OW TO manta} | 
Women’s Activities: not only in the home, but in ' tf 
clubs and business. ; k | 
Art: reproductions of some of the world’s master- . _ Get ready for 
pieces In the original Colors, : | : "8 ; . pa ae 
Business: education that will mean earning power yes | an interesting 
has been the aim, — , sa school exercise 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs: effectively presented. J her Bind thaw ty 
Food Charts: the relative values of the different v or Dirc ay by 
_ food products are shown in detinite form. l using our pro- 
The Baby: by Dr. Henry Helmholz. ae ful | 
Grammar: fully developed. ~iedaal " gram and sug- 
} y gestive exercises. 




















Agriculture: is supplemented with related topics 
such as “School Gardens,” ‘‘Rural Vocations,” 
“Canning Clubs,” ete. 

Bookkeeping: a practical and comprehensive course 
is supplied. 

Boy Scouts: is presented by the founder, Daniel 
Carter Beard. 

Camp-Fire Girls: is treated with its relations to 

1-3 | 








FREE — Your Name and Address — Tha?’s AJJ. 













home-making and home-keeping. 
Modern Education: among the live school problems 
which are given prominence are Consolidated 
Schools, Vocational Gyidance, Motivation, School 
Credits for Home Work, Surveys, Parent- 
Teacher Organizations, Child Study, 
Home Economics, Manual 
Training and 

Natural 
Education. 








Sales Representatives 


Our quarter-of-a-century experience,as publishers of 
school publications has fully demonstrated that teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents possess unusual abil- 
ity for this particular line of salesmanship. The pub- 
lication of THE WORLD BOOK will create 
some good positions for sales representa- 
tives and state managers. We pay 
good salaries and make liberal 
guarantees to those who 
can qualify. For full 








































HANSON-ROACH-FOWLER CO., Chicago, IIl. ge ac : : i 
Without charge or obligation on my part, send me Vol. I, THE lie lig 
WORLD BOOK, for free examination. Also tell me how I can secure CJ us. 


the complete set. If terms are satisfactory I will send you my order, | Sales Representative 
ctherwise I will return Vol. 1, at your expense, within thirty days. 
Prospective Sales Repre- 

sentatives will check 
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Our National Anthem and Our National Reproach 


BY KATHARINE HENRY 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We present in this number two articles on school singing of unusual inter 
est and value. They were submitted independently and accepted without thought of their re- 
lationship, but, nevertheless, the second article is connected with and complementary to the first. 
We can not minimize or decry the truth of the statements in the article on ‘“‘Our National An- 
them.’’ Unfortunately they are true to a very great extent. In the second article the method 
of combating, and, ultimately, overcoming these unfavorable conditions is clearly and convine- 
ingly told. We recommend it heartily to our readers and to all teachers throughout the United 
States. While neither of these articles was written with the National Week of Song directly in 
view, both emphasize the need and the value of such an occasion, and are especially timely this 
month when the National Week of Song occurs. Both of these writers emphasize the point which 
is the basis of the National Week of Song movement—that worth-while songs shall be sung, that 
the National patriotic songs shall be made prominent and actually learned, that the folk and 
familiar songs shall be used. If there is more of such singing throughout the year, the National 
Week of Song will be more easily brought about and more generally enjoyed ; if the National 
Week of Song, as urged and prescribed on. other pages of this issue, is rightly observed, it will 
have a beneficial effect upon the singing through all the year, and aid in bringing about the de- 








sired results. 


The teacher, through the school, can do very much to bring about new conditions 


in singing which will affect the moral, social and patriotic impulses of the entire community. 


President Wilson concluded a 
patriotic address in Kansas 
City by leading fifteen thou- 








x Si sand persons in singing 
inl ‘“‘America,’’ the effect was 
thrilling. In those few minutes he aroused 


more patriotism in the hearts of the men and 
women assembled there than he could have 
evoked by hours of eloquence; and he not 
only made them feel patriotic, he made them 
express their patriotism. It is to be re- 
gretted that these irresistible outbursts of 
singing our national hymns occur so seldom. 
Why is it? 

On a certain night during the winter, ‘‘Die 
Meistersinger’’ was given in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House of New York City. During 
an intermission the orchestra played one of 
the beautiful chorals which we often hear in 
our churches. <A considerable portion of the 
audience was Germans. They rose spon- 
taneously and sang ‘‘Deutschland iiber Al- 
les,’’ with the hearty vigor and enthusiasm 
which they always put into their national 
hymns and folk songs. At the conclusion of 
that hymn the orchestra played the ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner.’’ The audience responded 
and sang, but in a halting, uncertain way 

_that made every true, loyal American blush 
when he looked at his German neighbor. 
Why did we sing so feebly? Is our patriot- 
ism equally feeble? Or is it because we do 
not know the words of our national hymns? 


In either case we ought to blush for the 
fault. 

The ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner’’ is difficult 
to sing because the tune runs low and also 
high; but it is not so much the musie as the 
words over which we hesitate. ‘‘America’’ 
is not so difficult; yet a general audience 
will not sing this with much more assurance. 
It is impossible to sing with a whole-souled, 
loyal swing that stirs our hearts to patri- 
otism when we are groping for the words. 

A few years ago our present United States 
Commissioner of Education conducted a sum- 
mer school for teachers 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, 
The assembly hall was 
filled with the audience 
for an evening enter- 
tainment when a violent 
thunder-storm came up, 
delaying the program. 
While we waited for the 
deluge to’ pass and the 
singers to arrive, the 
people collected in 
groups and sang the 
songs of their respective 
states, ‘‘Suwanee 
River,’’ ‘‘Maryland, My 
Maryland,’’ ‘‘My Old 
Kentucky  Home,’’ 
‘Carry Me Back to 
Tennessee,’’ and, of 
course, ‘‘Dixie.’’ I 


“ And the Star-Spangled Banner, oh, Long May It Wave 
O’er the Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave” 


turned to a sweet girl from South Carolina 
who was seated beside me and said, ‘*Could 
this audience sing the national hymns with 
such vim as that?’’ ‘‘I don’t know,’’ she 
said apologetically. ‘‘I’m a little afraid we 
can’t sing them as well as you-all do up 
North. We don’t seem to be sure of them.”’ 
Evidently she had never heard the average 
northern audience sing boldly and _ lustily 
through the first stanza of ‘‘America,’’ hesi- 
tate while some brave soul started them on 
the second, and then diminuendo until they 
reached the safer ground of the fourth. How 
many adult Americans can repeat all the 
stanzas of ‘‘America’’ in order? How many 
say, ‘‘Land of thy pilgrim’s pride?’’ 

We do not sing our national hymns often 
enough. And when we do sing them, we so 
often ‘‘sing the first and last stanzas.’’ 
Haven’t we memory, or vigor, or patriotism 
enough to carry us through the four? Even 
at the Kansas City meeting at which Presi- 
dent Wilson led the people sang only the 
first stanza, untilsomeone called for a second. 
With all their ‘‘tumultuous enthusiasm, ’’ 
they sang only half the hymn. 

A teacher lately told me that one of her 
boys asks for ‘‘Die Wacht am Rhein’’ very 
often during the singing period in school. 
The boy was born in America and so was his 
father; but the grandfather, who lives in 
the boy’s home, was born in Germany. One 
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day when John asked for the German hymn 
his teacher said, ‘John, when did you learn 
that’’’ ‘‘I didn’t learn it,’’ he replied, ‘‘I 
love it.’’ John never calls for ‘‘America;’’ 
is it because no one has taught him to love it? 

I asked a German friend of mine, a lock- 
smith, how and when he learned ‘‘Die Wacht 
am Rhein’’ and ‘‘Deutschland iiber Alles. ’’ 
My question seemed so strange to him that I 
had to explain the point I was trying to make. 
‘‘T can’t tell you when [ learned them, ’’ 
hesaid. ‘‘I learned those hymns as I learned 
to walk or to talk; I learned by hearing 
others sing them.’’ This man left school (in 
Germany) at fourteen, and does not consider 
himself an educated man. Yet he knows 
‘‘by heart’’ all the old German hymns and 
folk songs. He not only knows the words 
and the tunes of the patriotic hymns, but also 
knows the name of the author of each, the 


time when it was written, the circumstances 
that called it forth, and the historical setting. 

Some years ago in a village in Pennsy]- 
vania a German woman was at work in the 
home of a friend of mine. The worker was 
an intelligent, self-respecting woman who 
never intruded. But one morning the daugh- 
ter of the house was at the piano, and hap- 
pened to play ‘‘Die Wacht am Rhein.’’ Sud- 
denly the door was flung open, the German 
woman stood by the piano wiping her wet 
hands on her apron as she sang the beloved 
hymn with all the ardor of her soul, while 
tears of joy and loyalty streamed down her 
cheeks. After she had sung ‘‘Die Lorelei’’ 
she expressed her deep gratitude for the 
pleasure and went back to her task, once 
more the quiet worker. How many Amer- 
ican women, in parlor or in kitchen, would be 
so stirred by one of our national hymns? 
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Perhaps we should be if we heard it ina 
foreign land; but how many of us could even 
then go to the piano and sing it? 

A few years ago the passengers on a trans- 
atlantic liner nearing New York assembled 
in the lounge the last night of the voyage, 
and it chanced that some one sang the open- 
ing words of the ‘‘Marseillaise.’’ Imme- 
diately every Frenchman joined heartily and 
they sang to the end of thehymn. The Eng- 
lishmen sang their national hymn, the Ger- 
mans theirs, then came the ‘‘Hymn of Gari- 
baldi.’’ The Americans on board, and there 
was a goodly proportion, sang the first verse 
of ‘‘America’’ with vim, the second with less 
sureness, and in the third stanza, before all 
those people of other countries, and within 
sight of their native land, they broke down! 

Children of European countries imbibe 


(Continued on page 70) 


The Better Way in School Music 


JHE average teacher thinks of 
k¥] music as singing, and vice 
i versa. The two may be syn- 
onymous, but it is safe to say 
that this is often not the case 
in many schools. 

Singing should be the natural expression 
of the musie which:is a part of every normal 
child’s nature.” Children love to sing. The 
youngster hums about the home almost as 
soon as he learns to walk. It is this uncon- 
scious musical expression that must be pre- 
served when transplanted into the more rigid 
and conventional atmosphere of the school- 
room. In my estimation a teacher who can 
successfully cope with this situation has 
at hand the most powerful disciplinary agent 
next to the force of her own personality. 
That she fails to make use of it is very often 
the result of ignorance or lack of initiative, 
or both. Ignorance is inexcusable, in view 
of the fact that the land is over-run with 
books on every subject, closely or remotely 
connected with music. 

Very few people cannot sing, that is, can- 
not sing consecutive tones in any scale suit- 
able to their range of voice. Often, as is 
also the case with children, inability to sing 
is caused by a lack of tone recognition. 
This, then, is the first consideration for 
teachers who excuse their musically starved 
programs with the plea of, ‘‘Oh, I can’t 
sing.’’ Musical instruments are so common 
that it is proper to say every body is within 
reach of one. Still, because there are ex- 
ceptions, let me say that a good pitch-pipe 
can be purchased from any school supply 
house for as small a sum as thirty-five cents ; 
and a harmonica, or ‘‘mouth organ,’’ which 
will answer the purpose, can be bought for 
five or ten cents. 

The process is simple: tones are made on 
the instrument and the voice tries each until 
a tone is found which the voice can repro- 
duce. From this tone, ascending or descend- 
ing, one may finally drill himself into tone 
Simple phrases may follow. 





recognition. 


BY FLORENCE RIFENBERG 


Probably no person who thus teaches himself 
ever will be able to cope with any but the 
most simple of melodies, but these are often 
the most beautiful. 

As I have said, children love to sing, and 
they must be allowed to sing. Never refuse 
a reasonable request for singing. Ifthe tiny 
tots do not know words or tune let them 
warble on with the rest. The real enjoyment 
they get out of it will pay you ten times over 
for the discords which may try your sensi- 
tive ear. Musical suppression is nearly al- 
ways the beginning of musical starvation in 
any individual. There are cases on record 
where a young genius, curbed by a stronger 
will than his own, has expressed his genius 
in spite of opposition. But these are com- 
paratively rare, and we are not dealing with 
prodigies but with ordinary boys and girls. 

Nowadays we are quite apt to go to ex- 
tremes in doing things. One hears of schools 
where there is no song service for weeks, 
and of others where the school sings half an 
hour in the morning, fifteen or twenty min- 
utes at noon, and again before closing, Of 
the two evils, one is as bad as the other. A 
surfeit of singing is much to be deplored. 
The child is lost in the mazes of so much un- 
connected music and so many words, often 
unfamiliar and not understood, and musical 
indigestion is the result. 

A pupil should have some favorite song 
which expresses most definitely, his musical 
individuality. If he has not, then he is likely 
to be suffering from musical dyspepsia, hav- 
ing absorbed so much material that his mind 
cannot properly assimilate it, appreciate it, 
or form a true judgment concerning any part 
of it. 

The average teacher, having dutifully 
taught words and tune to her charges, thinks 
that they know the song. Perhaps two out 
of ten really know it. Especially is this 
true with lower grade pupils. The song 
must be explained, talked about, words sep- 
arated from music, illustrated if possible, 
brought before the child inas many forms as 


possible, until it becomes a part of him. 
Then he is ready for another. I should say 
that not more than one new song a month can 
be properly taught to members of the first 
four grades. Above that, the number may 
be increased by two or three songs for some 
special occasions. Use your songs for lan- 
guage and geography lessons, and for open- 
ing exercises. Make the hard words into a 
spelling lesson. 

The teacher has a great responsibility 
resting upon her in her choice of songs, for 
she is educating the musical taste of her 
children. There are so many truly beautiful 
songs that it is a pity to waste time, and 
spoil the delicate beginnings of musical ap- 
preciation by teaching such songs as ‘‘Pussy 
Willow Has a Cold,’’ ‘‘Peep, Gray Mousie, ”’ 
etc. Far too many people are getting royal- 
ties and returns from writing children’s 
songs. A real song is an inspiration. It is 
hard to believe that inspirations come in the 
form of so many impotent jingles, which add 
little or nothing to the child’s treasury of 
musical gems. 

There are children’s songs which have 
lived for generations. These are the ones to 
teach, and they are infinitely more teachable 
than many of the newer offerings. The num- 
ber of them is so great that I will not at- 
tempt to list them here. Of the modern 
compositions, those of Neidlinger are per- 
haps more lovely than most others. Many 
of the beautiful old songs are folk songs, and 
children respond to them more quickly than 
almost any others. By fitting simple steps 
and motions to their rhythm you have a musi- 
cal game which will transform a room full 
of wigglers into workers like magic. 

I am strongly opposed to the teaching of 
songs for each and every holiday of the school 
year. Use, instead, songs that are ‘‘every- 
day’’ in character. Be sure to teach some of 
our grand patriotic songs. There are many 
grown-ups who do not know the ‘‘Star-Spangled 
Banner.’? When you have taught it, with 


(Continued on page 70) 
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The American Flag 


he American flag is the symbol of the brotherhood of man: it 
stands for courage, for chivalry, for generosity and for honor. 


To bear the “Star-Spangled Banner” is an honor; to own one is a 
sacred trust, for itis the emblem of freedom, equality and justice for all. 


The flag should not be hoisted before sunrise, nor allowed to remain 
When being raised or lowered, it should not be allowed 


up alter sunset. 
to touch the ground. 

When the national colors are passing on parade or in review, and when they 
are being lowered at sunset, and the ‘“‘Star-Spangled Banner’ is being played, spec- 
tators should, if walking, halt, and, if sitting, rise and stand at attention with hats off. 

The flag at half staffis a sign of mourning. In placing the flag at half staff, it 
first should be hoisted to the top of the staff and then lowered to position; and pre- 
liminary to lowering from half staff, it should be raised to the top. On Memorial 
Day, May 30, it should fly at half staff until noon and at top of staff from noon 


until sunset. 
When a flag ts displayed on a rope, the field should be away from the residence 
of the one displaying the flag, in the saine position as it? would be if attached to 


the staff. 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE TO OUR FLAG 


I pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the country for which it 
stands—one nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 

















The above design has been prepared to enable teachers to co-operate with clubwomen in their efforts to teach school children a proper respect for the American flag. 
This design may be mounted on a ecard to be 
; for 10 cent 


In some places clubwomen have presented schools with framed copies of these rules explaining the etiquette of the flag. 
A copy of it printed on heavy paper for framing may be had from the publishers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLAN 





hung where children can read it. 
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A Schoolroom Iconoclast 


ms IN THAT epochal first day 
when she crossed the border- 
land into the mysterious 
realm which was school, a re- 
lieved six-year-old confided 
_ to her mother that a teacher 
was just a little girl who played with them 
all day. And although the actual number of 
Mary Gay’s birthdays would have astounded 
six-year-old ears, perhaps it was because she 
was still a little girl in her heart and could 
yet look at the world with her little girl eyes, 
and feel its experiences with the warmth of 
childhood’s emotions, that she entered that 
very first day into relations of comrade- 
ship with the thirty-nine little subjects come 
iito her kingdom. For she could herself be 
six years old and coming to school for the 
first time with a child’s enthusiasm and 
hopes and ideals for the unexplored world; 
and at the same time, with the advantage of 
years and training, she could strive so to 
model that world as to conform with those 
ideals. 

Mary Gay had come from a school which 
wisely gave individuality and originality un- 
curbed opportunity todevelop. Her training 
had made of her no orthodox pedagogue. For 
in the matter of time-worn schoolroom con- 
ventions and ancient regime she was a non- 
conformer. The long established formalities 
irked her, and she knew that the inevitable 
consequence of their adoption would be un- 
interesting days of monotonous 
routine. Moreover, how could 
she expect free self expression 
of children, if every spontane- 
ous thought or action was smoth- 
ered by some formidable rule? 
How could she hope to see into 
the child heart if these unfor- 
givable barriers were raised? 
They would but defeat her pur- 
pose. Surely, even little children 
must possess the attributes of 
common sense and judgment. 
In no other gatherings of social 











or business nature were those 
present required to ‘‘Stand,’’ 
and ‘‘Sit,’’ or ‘‘Turn, Rise, 


Pass,’’ or to raise their hands, 
or sit in position. Why should 
liberty-loving children be con- 
~ verted into so many automatons? 

So it came about that neither 
on the first day nor on any suc- 
ceeding day were the little people 
in her charge confronted with a 
single bewildering law to which 
they must adjust themselves 
without knowing why; there was 
no conventional schoolroom con- 
duct to be acquired. Instead, 
they found themselves in a very 
natural, comfortable, interesting 
place which never awed them for 
one moment, and where their 
every advance was pleasantly 
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encouraged. Indeed, it even seemed that 
they must assume no little responsibility, for 
there were many duties to be performed in 
this new little world, and it appeared that 
their help was indispensable. For now Mary 
Gay would ask, ‘‘Has some one time to give 
the flowers fresh water?’’ Or, ‘‘What shall 
we do about the sand under the sand-table ?’’ 
‘Those scissors should all be put away in 
their cases,’’ she would observe. Or again 
it might be, ‘‘I notice that our clean floor is 
getting all muddy; what shall we do about 
7" 

So they bravely assumed responsibility for 
the orderly and efficient conduct of affairs in 
that world that was all their own, and in so 
doing created the very atmosphere that Mary 
Gay desired. For it was her purpose that 
everything should rest on them. She was to 
be no autocrat commanding them. Herself 
she strove to keep skillfully in the back- 
ground; to do her guiding unobtrusively. 
And always on her lips was the question, 
‘‘What shall we do about it, boys and girls ?”’ 
That single sentence constituted her cate- 
chism of discipline. By it were ideals of 
conduct formulated, by it were they attained, 
and by it departures from ideals were cor- 
rected. 

So, day by day, through infinite patience 
and tenderness and alertness, she established 
a happy, self-governing community whose 
serene upsetting of traditional conventions 





“Esther Drew: Her Own Little Chair Sociably Close to Ruth’s” 


would have shocked the eyes and ears and 
rigid notions of the teacher of the old school, 
but which made Mary Gay’s heart glow in- - 
describably. 

For instance, her children were permitted 
to move about the room at will. Every child 
had a seat of his own, chosen because it just 
fitted him, and because he needed a place in 
which to keep the rug he was weaving, his 
colored crayons, his beloved paints, the book 
from which he was reading, and perhaps 
sundry other treasures. But he had never 
been led to believe that he, too, was to be 
kept in this seat. 

For it seemed to Mary Gay far more prof- 
itable that John should wander to the reading 
table to lose himself in the thrilling pictures 
of the adventures of Robin Hood than that 
he should remain in his own seat in idleness, 
and perhaps mischief, when his assigned 
work was done. And when Ruth went with 
her weaving to sit in a little chair under an 
open window where the sunlight played on 
her golden hair, it seemed to Mary Gay that 
this was the one place where she belonged; 
and when Esther came by with her rug and 
the two interestedly compared colors and 
progress, Mary Gay’s serenity was unruffled ; 
and even when Esther drew her own little 
chair sociably close to Ruth’s and the two set 
to work industriously, with occasional ex- 
change of smiles or a cheery word or two, 
she was but delighted at the completion of a 
beautiful picture. For the little 
weavers were committing no 
transgression, since the horrible 
edict that children must never 
communicate in school had never 
smitten their young ears. Mary 
Gay rejoiced that Richard. applied 
himself most diligently to word- 
building that he might have a 
few minutes left in which to in- 
dulge his imagination at the sand- 
table. She was entirely undis- 
turbed when the tiny Robert 
curled up and went to sleep 
among the cushions on_ the 
couch; the act told her that here 
were some home conditions which 
needed investigation. She was 
glad that Irene skipped over to 
the window to see how much the 
flower buds had opened that day. 
And when William could not find 
a sharpened pencil in the box in 
the closet, she secretly applauded 
him because he inflicted his 
trouble upon no one else, but in- 
dependently carried the boxful to 
the janitor to be put in proper 
condition. 

How a teacher who kept ‘‘per- 
fect order,’’ and manipulated her 
pupils like so many well oiled 
pieces of machinery, would have 
gasped to have heard these chil- 
dren habitually speak right out 
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in school and without even once raising a 
hand! For Mary Gay had never initiated 
them in the revered custom of waving that 
extremity aloft to signify an idea in their 
heads. If they had something to say, they 
simply said it like any other 
human beings in any other walk 
of life. And Mary Gay found 
keen relish in the sweet socia- 
bilty, which came of this free- 
dom, and as her reward had 
many a glimpse at the inside 
workings of a little mind which 
would otherwise have remained 
unfathomed. And no hubbub 
arose from this liberty. For it 
had early been discovered that it 
‘was a physical impossibility for 
Mary Gay or any one else to 
understand the speech of more 
than one person at a time. 
Hence when the question, ‘‘What 
shall we do about it?’’ was pro- 
pounded, it was decreed to be 
absolutely useless for more than 
one child to try to talk at once. 
Moreover, it was adjudged a most 
rude and selfish thing to inter- 
rupt, and if any child should un- 
wittingly so offend, he must most 
speedily utter a contrite ‘‘Pardon 
me.’’ And in recitation, after a 
general question had been asked 
of them, it was decided after due 
deliberation that each child 
should keep his answer a secret 
unless his own name followed the 
question; otherwise poor Mary 
Gay would be quite beside her- 
self trying to interpret the 
strange babble which would 
arise. 

A teacher who dismissed her school with 
beautiful precision to the strokes of a desk 
bell, or to ceremonious counts, might have 
been quite undone to have heard Mary Gay 
casually remark, ‘‘It’s time to go home now, 
children.’’ And horrors! there were no lines 
or files nor any system whatsoever, but every 
child went directly to the dressing-room from 
wherever he happened to be. Yet it must be 
admitted that there was no unseemly haste 
nor yet any dilly-dallying, no unwarranted 
noise, no trifling, no crowding; and that any 
accidental jostle was accompanied by a cour- 
teous excuse. The bundling up was des- 
patched with amazing expedition. And 
surely stern judgment must soften to see the 
motherly Alice anxiously buttoning Howard’s 
coat close about his throat; tosee the sturdy 
Peter come so valiantly to the aid of Sarah 
Jane whose.slim fingers struggled vainly with 
the stiff new rubbers; tosee how it required 
the solicitous aid of at least three pairs of 
hands properly to protect Jean’s big new doll 
from the elements; to see on every side 
kindly service, and no discord. 

How it would have horrified the regime- 
adhering to have heard Mary Gay send a class 
from the little chairs in the front of the room 
with a simple, ‘‘That is all.’’ And one day 
they would have been quite aghast. Mary 
Gay had just dismissed a class and had turned 


to write on the board, when a dozen eager _ 





little sprites came creeping swiftly and si- 
lently up the aisles, warning each other with 
motioning fingers not to make a speck of 
noise. Their eyes sparkled with the fun of 
it, their faces were lighted with mischievous 





“‘I Had to Wear My Brother’s Shoes, and They’re Too Big’” 


smiles. And when Mary Gay turned about, 
and found her next class already before her, 
almost bubbling over with suppressed mer- 
riment, her eyes opened wide enough in as- 
tonishment to satisfy the most expectant of 
them; and their glee rippled forth. 

‘‘However did you get here?’’ she asked 
in amazed tones. 


‘It’s a s’prise, Miss Gay, and I’m all 


ready with the first sentence; may I read it, 
please?’’ laughed Willis, the instigator. 

So were the others all ready, and eager. 
Could a lesson drag with such an impetus, 
think you? 

Fifteen minutes of each day were devoted 
to the discussion of matters of courtesy. 
Then solemn eyed six-year-olds sat in stern 
tribunal over themselves, and all unwittingly 
headed off their own tendencies to misde- 
meanor almost before they existed. For in 
this wise Mary Gay, always on the qui vive, 
nipped bad habits in the bud. Here it was 
reasoned out that a noise in the halls or on 
the stairs was most lacking in consideration, 
since other rooms were still in session; that 
it was bad taste for more than one child ata 
time to attempt to place the same chair at 
the disposal of a guest; that it was quite 
unnecessary for any one to answer the door 
or to pick up a fallen object if some one else 
had started to do that thing before him; that 
idleness was a most ruinous thing; that any 
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drumming noise with feet or hands was a 
discourtesy to others in the room; that 
punctuality was a most excellent virtue; that 
one should always be ready to help one’s 
neighbor who was in trouble; that it was a 
most greedy act to chovose the 
largest piece of cake for one’s 
self on the afternoon when some 
child’s birthday was being ob- 
served; these things, and many 
other problems incidental to com- 
munity life, were satisfactorily 
disposed of for the best common 
good. 

It must not be supposed that 
nothing ever went awry in this 
little world; but its spirit was so 
entirely one of frankness and 
good will that it was a very rare 
thing if more than a suggestion 
was necessary for adjustment. 
For almost without exception mis- 
conduct arose from childish 
thoughtlessness and not from any 
premeditation. When a pair of 
little feet came stumping across 
the floor with a_ tremendous 
racket quite incongruous with 
the size of the boy, Mary Gay 
did not call out, ‘‘Harry Jacobs, 
pick up your feet!’’ Instead she 
motioned the little disturber of 
peace to her with a roguish smile. 
‘‘Let me see your feet,’’ she 
whispered. Around the corner 
of her desk Harry stuck a booted 
foot most disconcerting in size. 

‘Oh, you know!’’ said Mary 
Gay in a puzzled manner, “‘I 
thought you had on little Dutch 


»? 





shoes. 

Tiny Harry gazed deep into her 
eyes a moment till he gleaned her meaning. 
Then he blushed and grinned a_ sheepish 
little grin. 

‘TT had to wear my brother’s shoes, and 
they’re too big,’’ he explained. 

And then all day as she watched the little 
chap’s painful efforts to manage his unusual 
feet, she half regretted her reprimand. 

When the active Willis became overly rest- 
less in his seat she called him to her side as 
she was hearing a reading class. 

‘‘T wonder,’’ she said to him very se- 
riously, ‘‘if you could make that little boy 
who sits in front of Dorothy settle down to 
work; he is disturbing us dreadfully.’’ 

Willis looked bewildered at the vacant seat 
in front of Dorothy, inspected his own little 
person questioningly, then looked at Miss 
Gay with a comprehending twinkle in his eye. 

‘‘Sure,’’ he laughed, ‘‘I can manage 
him,’’ 

He started off, but turned suddenly and 
came back. 

‘‘My picture’s done,’’ he said. ‘‘I guess 
I’d better straighten those closet shelves. 
They’re all mussed up.’”’ 

‘‘It would save me much trouble,’’ as- 
sented Mary Gay. 

And the little boy who sat in front of 
Dorothy disturbed no longer. 

It came about gradually that this little 


(Continued on page 68) 
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A Test Exercise on the Life of Washington 


Questions 

1. In what part of England did George 
Washington’s ancestors live? 

2. What sort of men were the Washing- 
tons in England ? 

38. When did the brothers, John and Law- 
rence Washington, come to Virginia? 

4, Where did John and Lawrence Wash- 
ington settle, on coming to America? 

5. Which of the Washington brothers who 
emigrated to the Colonies was the great- 
grandfather of George Washington ? 

6. Who was George Washington’s father? 

7. Where and when was George Washing- 
ton born? 

8. How many brothers and _ sisters 
George Washington? 

9, How did his father’s death affect George 
Washington, who was only eleven? 

10. To what branches of learning 
Washington give special attention? 

11. When Washingtcn was fourteen, what 
occupation was proposed by h mself or his 
friends? . 

12. Why did Washington not go to sea? 

13. Give some of the “‘Rules of Behavior’’ 
that Washington wrote in his copybook while 
at school, : 

14. What else did Washington write care- 
fully in his copybook besides the ‘‘Rules cf 
Behavior ?’’ 

15. Describe Washington’s physical ac- 
complishments. 

16. What story shows that “’sshington’s 
schoolmates theught him just 2% fair? 

17. At what age d * Geor; >: Washington 
leave school ? 

18. Why and when < Geor,-e Washing- 
ton first live at Mount ¥ -rnon? 

19. What was the ccigin of the name 
Mount Vernon? 

20. Who was Lord Fairfax ? 

21. Why was the friendship of Lord Fair- 
fax important to George Washington ? 

22. Describe the work given by Lord Fair- 
fax to Washington. 

23. How old was Washington when he did 
his first surveying? 

24. Describe Washington’s survey for 
Lord Fairfax. 

25. What important position did Washing- 
ton gain as the result of his first successful 
survey ? 

26. How long did Washington continue the 
work of surveying? 

27. What was the quality of Washing- 
ton’s work as a surveyor? 

28. How was his early work in surveying 
good training for Washington ? 

29. What two countries had long been 
struggling for the possession of the Ohio 


had 


did 


River when Washington began his surveying? 
380. What steps did France and England 
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LTHOUGH in the study of history, as 
in many other subjects, the chief em- 
phasis is not wisely placed upon mere 

facts, we cannot dispense with a certain 
basis of fact on which to build more ad- 
vanced work, The time for the acqui- 
sition of facts is in the earlier } years. The 
exercise preceded. here is, in the main, a 
test of the knowledge of facts, and should 
be presented by the study of a number of 
good biographies of Washington, and 
such histories and reference books as may 
be available. If a part or all of the ques- 
tions are put before the class day by day, 
with discussions if need be, the children 
will probably take more interest an the 
final exercise, which considers rapidly 
_the entire list: 

Different ways of giving the test will 
occur to the teacher. If the questions are 
somewhat familiar, a member of the 
class may be chosen to conduct the exer- 
cise, pupils answering in turn and taking 
seats as they fail. 

If preferred, on the special day of the 
Washington’s Birthday Exercises, the 
questions may be written on cards and 
drawn from @ bow, each pupil continuing 
to answer the questions drawn until he 
makes a mistake, when he goes to his seat 
and another takes his place. 

Or, pupils may stand in line, answer- 
ing the questions put by the teacher, and 
going to the foot for a failure. 

The most interesting way of giving the 
test is by choosing sides, as.in the old 
fashioned spelling| match. 

Those who are not familiar with this 
simple form of contest would be surprised 
at the interest it awakens. It was once 
my pleasure to see a test of this sort on the 
geography of the British Isles, in the De- 
votion, School, Brookline, Massachusetts, 
The children gave it on that day at their 
special request, and they seemed to enjoy 
it keenly. 














take in 1749 for obtaining control of the Ohio 
valley? 

31. Who became chief manager of the Ohio 
Company ? 

32. Why did Lawrence Washington think 
it wise to give his young brother instruction 
in the art of war? 

33. What means did Lawrence Washing- 
ton take for giving his brother George mili- 
tary instruction? 

34. What appointment did Lawrence 
Washington procure for his brother George? 

35. When did Lawrence Washington die, 
and how old was his brother George at that 
time? 

36. What duties fell to George Washing- 
ton at the death of his brother? 

37. Why was Governor Dinwiddie of Vir- 
ginia especially keen in watching the move- 
ments of the French to secure the Ohio? 

38. After informing the British Govern- 
ment of the movements of the French in the 
Ohio valley, what answer did Governor Din- 
widdie receive ? 

39. Whom did Governor Dinwiddie send to 


the French to warn them out of the Ohio 
valley? 

40. Describe Washington’s journey to Fort 
Le Boeuf, for Governor Dinwiddie. 

41, What qualities of character did Wash- 
ington show on his difficult mission to Fort 
Le Boeuf ? 

42. Why has Washington been called a 
man of action? 

43. What rank was conferred by Governor 
Dinwiddie on Washington after his trip to 
Fort Le Boeuf? 

44. Describe Washington’s military expe- 
dition against the French in the Ohio valley. 

45, Why did Washington resign his com- 
mission as Lieutenant Colonel? 

46. For what purpose did General Brad- 
dock bring two regiments from England to 
America? 

47. In what capacity did Washington join 
Braddock’s forces ? 

48. Why was Braddock defeated ? 

49, What were some of the things learned 
by Washington in Braddock’s campaign ? 

50. What rank was held by Washington 
after Braddock’s defeat, and what were his 
duties ? 

51. Whom did Washington marry? 

52. Of what legislative body was Wash- 
ington a member before the Revolution 
began ? 

53. Describe the Stamp Act. 

54. What member of the House of Bur- 
gesses spoke strongly against the Stamp Act? 

55. What two friends accompanied Wash- 
ington to the first Continental Congress at 
Philadelphia? 

56. Who did Patrick Henry say was the 
greatest man in the first Continental Con- 
gress? 

57. Was it the general wish at the first 
Continental Congress to become independent 
of Great Britain? 

58. What commission did the second Con- 
tinental Congress give Washington? 

59. What kinds of ability did Washintgon 
show during the siege of Boston? 

60. What two special difficulties had 
Washington to contend with in the early 
days of the Revolutionary War? 

61. By what movement did Washington 
cause the British to evacuate Boston ? 

62. When did General Gage and his troops 
leave Boston for Halifax ? 

63. What did General Gage leave behind 
in Boston? 

64. Where did Washington take his army 
after the evacuation of Boston ? 

65. When and where was Independence 
declared ? 

66. Who brought British troops to New 
York soon after the evacuation of Boston? 

67. What were Lord Howe and Admiral 
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Howe empowered to propose to the Colonies, 
in 1776? 

68. What did Washington say in regard to 
offers of pardon? 

69. Where did the forces of Lord Howe 
land in 1776? 

70. Tell the story of Lord Howe’s letter 
addressed to ‘‘George Washington, Esq., 
etc., etc.’’ 

71. Give some reasons why the Americans 
were defeated in the battle of Long Island. 

72. Why did Washington decide to retreat 
from Brooklyn: Heights to New York? 

73. Describe the withdrawal of the Amer- 
ican troops from Brooklyn to New York. 

74, Where did Washington go after land- 
ing in New York? 

75, What event caused Washington to re- 
treat to New Jersey? 

76. What was the condition of the Amer- 
ican army after the retreat to New Jersey in 
1776? 

77. Where did Congress remove to in the 
fall of 1776? 

78. On whom did the formation of a new 
Continental army depend, after Washing- 
ton’s retreat to New Jersey, and what were 
his methods? 


79. What battle at the crisis of 1776 saved 


the Revolution ? 
80. Describe the battle of Trenton. 


a 


81. What are some of the reasons which 
may have led Frederick the Great to call 
Washington’s work in New Jersey the most 
brilliant campaign of the century? 

82. What proof of confidence did Congress 
give Washington after the victory of Tren- 
ton ? 

83. How had Washington secured the re- 
enlistment of the half of his army whose 
term expired January 1, 1777? 

84. Where were the winter quarters of the 
British in the winter of 1777-1778? 

85. Where did Washington’s army have 
winter quarters in the winter of 1777-1778? 

86. Mention any fact showing the destitu- 
tion and suffering of the American army at 
Valley Forge. 

87. Why was the Continental army so 
poorly paid and cared for at Valley Forge? 

88. What noted Frenchman entered the 
war and became Washington’s friend ? 

89. What German officer assisted Wash- 
ington in drilling the soldiers at Valley 
Forge? 

90. Explain the meaning of the word 
cabal. Describe the Conway cabal, and tell 
why it failed. 

91. Who succeeded General Howe as com- 
mander of the British forces? 

92. Describe the engagement at Monmouth 
Court House. 
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93. What punishment did General Charles 
Lee receive for disobeying orders and retreat- 
ing at Monmouth? 

94. Describe the battle of Yorktown. 

95. What surprising letter did an Amer- 
ican officer send to Washington after the 
victory at Yorktown, and what was Wash- 
ington’s reply? 

96. Where, when, and to whom did Wash- 
ington resign his commission as commander- 
in-chief ? 

97. To what convention was Washington 
a delegate in 1787, and what office did he 
hold there? 

98. At what age did Washington become 
the first President of the United States, and 
how many terms did he serve? 

99. Where did Washington spend his last 
years? 

100. Mention a quality of Washington’s 
mind or character, and the acts that showed 
the quality. 

101. In what year did Washington die? 

102. What affectionate phrase shows how 
Washington has been regarded by his coun- 


trymen ? 
108. Give the sentence from Washington’s 
First Inaugural Address concerning the need 


of high principles in national affairs, and the 
importance to the world of the success of our 
country in self government. Give these 
thoughts also in your own words. 


(Answers given on page 67) 


Teaching Reading by the Thought Method 


S READING is the medium 
through which we get all 
knowledge from books—and 
of course this means the usual 
plan of education—it is nec- 
essarily the most important 
of all studies. ; 

Reading is really learned in the first three 
or four grades; learned, that is, as well as 
most people ever get it. Should one offer a 
casual paragraph to several adults of aver- 
age intelligence and hear each of them read 
it in his own way, one would be inclined to 
believe that reading is not learned at all, and 
to wonder why it is not taught in schools 
along with the other things. 

In the first place, it is the most difficult of 
all studies to teach. It is not merely call- 
ing the words, of course, but getting the 
thought from the printed page, which is read- 
ing; and expressing it to the listener, which 
is oral reading. Perhaps the chief obstacle 
in teaching a child to read is his home study. 
Mother or father, or some one who himself 
reads in the usual imperfect way, reads for 
the child; pronounces his words, which, even 
if correctly called, are not clearly enunciated 
or intelligently accented. Identical words 
pronounced by the literate and by the illit- 
erate are vastly different. Then, there is, 
in all probability, the horrible declamatory, 
spread-eagle delivery of prose, from the bar- 
est commonplace to a Fourth of July oration. 
And worse, the see-saw reading of poetry. 
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So the child hears the erroneous style and 
the illiterate intonation, and it is the rare 
teacher who has the patience, the persever- 
ance, the time or the ability to eradicate er- 
rors that have already impressed themselves 
upon the impressionable mind of the young 
child. 

The best way—the only way—to overcome 
this supreme obstacle is to have the reading 
lessons prepared in school under the direction 
of the teacher. In my own classes I use one 
day for preparation and the following day for 
recitation. Sometimes two days are con- 
sumed in preparing the lesson, a matter nat- 
urally determined by judgmént and circum- 
stances. 

The first step towards the lesson is to talk 
briefly about it, to arouse interest in the 
story or the poem without actually telling 
what is init. Evena listless pupil, hearing 
his classmates talking about characters and 
events in past lessons, sometimes becomes 
sufficiently awake to desire to tell or to ask 
something himself. The next step is the 
study of the author; and common sense alone 
can be the guide here. If the name is a fa- 
miliar American one it is discussed at greater 
length. If the class is composed of lower 
grade children I relate some personal story 
or incident; if it isa high grade class the 
pupils themselves are required to find and 
tell something about the writer and to men- 
tion other stories or poems. 

Next comes the lesson proper; not word 


by word, or line by line, but thought ~by 
thought! First, the new or difficult words 
are selected, pronounced and defined, and 
even discussed a little if necessary; if too 
troublesome I write them upon the board, 
dividing into syllables and marking the let- 
ters. Usually I pronounce all new or unusual 
words after the child has done so, in order to 
give him the exact, clear enunciation that | 
so particularly require in my classes. I ask 
the meaning of the words, for even if the 
class is not likely to know, their reasonings 
and suppositions create interest. In this an- 
alytical work it is advisable to demand some 
little dictionary research, again, of course, 
according to age and grade; but even the 
small child can and should learn how to use 
a dictionary reasonably well. Historical, 
technical or unusual words I give at once, 
and often some entertaining instance is re- 
lated about the person, place or thing; ap- 
plicable and pertinent if it arouses interest 
or gives information that may lead to further 
investigation on the part of the pupil. A 
pupil is then called upon to find and read the 
first thought; not the first line (especially if 
it is poetry do I avoid all mention of lines, ) 
but the first thought. What is said! What 
is told! What is done! This thought selec- 
tion, being really the whole secret and art of 
good reading, is the most difficult part, but 
the most interesting. After perhaps re- 
peated attempts, the first thought (not al- 
ways determined by periods) is read or told. 





I do not talk about periods, commas and 
other marks of grammatical distinction. The 
thought is the sentence or its main division, 
and when one hus spoken his thought the 
voice naturally rests without being instructed. 

This preliminary work of learning the new 
or difficult words with an intelligent idea of 
their meaning having been accomplished in 
the first regding, the class is now ready to 
learn to read; and again my method is not by 
line or by paragraph but by thought. 

This way of using the sentence method 
eliminates the unnatural, stilted manner of 
reading. It encourages a natural, easy, 
ready style. At first it is a plodding for the 
words, and for a sense of what is told. 
Seemingly it is slow, but once accomplished 
the child quickly reads intelligently and 
readily. 

Although I avoid all mention of the so- 
called punctuation marks, I do explain and 
use the rhetorical marks of emphasis; that is, 
marks of ‘‘stress’’ and of ‘‘hesitation;’’ be- 
cause the emphasis of ‘‘stress’’ is one of the 
first and one of the most frequent errors the 
child makes in the reading of both prose and 
poetry. In reading, not in talking, he will 
invariably and without reason sound some 
words louder than others, especially in poetry. 
So I show pupils what this stress of the voice 
upon certain words is, and how rarely it 
should be used. Then I point out the em- 
phasis called ‘‘hesitation,’’ and show how 
much more frequently it may be used than it 
generally is, and how effective is this slight 
hesitation of the voice after certain words or 
certain divisions of asentence, and how rest- 
ful it is to the voice and breath in long pas- 
sages. Even the lower grades will soon come 
to have an intelligent appreciation of what 
reading means; to see the importance of a 
correct calling of words, with a knowledge 
of their meaning; to value the power to select 
the printed thought and repeat it to the lis- 
tener, clearly enunciated, in a well modulated 
voice. These technical but important points 
about correct reading ure learned from ex- 
planations by the teacher, from example and 
from contrast. I have had some of the most 
careless, indistinct mutterings remedied by 
reading, in a kindly way, without mimicry 
or satire, the passage as the pupil had read 
it; then reading it as it should beread. The 
contrast is usually so striking that the most 
indifferent pupil cannot fail to be impressed. 

In teaching poetry, the preliminary work 
is the same as in prose; learning the new 
or difficult words, together with selecting and 
reading the ‘‘thoughts,’’ on one day, and 
having the recitation upon the following 
day. As each reading must be finished by 
thought alone and not by punctuation, the 
pupil new to the method often finds much 
difficulty, at first, in poetry. In verse the 
thought may be more or less than a line, it 
may be but a word or so, or it may consist 
of un entire stanza. At the first reading the 
ideas in the poem are discussed; whether 
they are fine, or beautiful, or good, or true; 
the way the pupils themselves would express 
such ideas; why these ideas are noble, or 
beautiful; or why they are not. If the poem 
is an excellent one, should it be expressed in 
a careless manner? Is it worthy of expres- 
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sion at all? And why? Children of even 
the lowest grades are wonderfully suscep- 
tible to what is beautiful or noble, if they 
can untangle the thoughts from the unknown 
and unmeaning words, from perplexing sit- 
uations or the standard see-saw delivery. 

The following is an example of a lesson 
for a fifth grade. 


AN APRIL DAY 
All day the low-hung clouds have dropped 


Their garnered fullness down; 
All day that soft, gray mist hath wrapped 
Hill, valley, grove and town. 
—Caroline B. Southey. 

The author not being of sufficient impor- 
tance for class work, mention is merely made 
of her relationship to a famous English poet. 

The selection being unusually easy, the 
first thought-sentence or main division is 
readily given. A new pupil in the class, 
however, is mystified; he reads the first 
stanza as he has probably always heard verse 
read; that is, with a heavy stress of the 
voice upon every other word, regardless of 
its importance, and with a rising inflection 
at the ends of lines one and three, and the 
falling inflection at the ends of lines two and 
four. (Try it.) 

The regular class, having forgotten their 
own early struggies, greet this exhibition of 
the new pupil with a momentary outburst of 
irrepressible laughter. Turning to the new 
pupil, the following dialogue ensues: 

Teacher: James, why do you emphasize 
any one word more than another in reading 
or in speaking? Suppose I said, ‘‘James, 
you shall not do that!’’ 

James: To call attention to it. 

Another Pupil : To make it more emphatic; 
words that are important. 

Teacher: Then why do you emphasize 
‘‘day’’ in the line. 

James: We are talking about ‘‘day.”’ 
Anyway, I thought that was the way to read 
poetry. 

Teacher : So you read poetry differently 
from prose? 

James: Sure! Don’t you? 

Teacher : Why? 

James: Because in prose it’s a story or 
something; in poetry it ain’t nuthin’. 

Teacher: If you found that poetry told a 
story also, would you read it differently ? 

James is not quite sure about this. 

Teacher ; Let us look at thispoem. What 
is the writer talking about? Could anybody 
talk unless he had a subject to talk about? 
Look at the first line or two carefully and see 
if you can find out. 

After several attempts James again says 
‘‘day,’’ but is corrected by several others. 

Teacher: When people say something or 
tell something must they not have a subject 
to talk about? 

James seems to understand, and gives the 


component parts of a sentence as subject and ° 


predicate with possibly an object. 
Teacher: Then look for a subject. The 
author isn’t talking about ‘‘days’’ but— 
James: Clouds. 
Teacher : And what about the clouds? 
James (readily) : Have dropped. 
Teacher : Have dropped what? 
James: Garnered—no, fullness. 
Teacher: Tell us again in your own words 
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what this first thought tells. Sue 

James: It says the clouds have. dropped — 
fullness. 

Teacher: And what does that mean? 

James: I don’t see any sense in it, any 
more than in any poetry. 

Teacher: George, can, you explain the 
thought? 

George: It says the clouds, hanging low 
over the earth, have rained, and that they 
were full of the moisture they have stored up. 

James: Gee! I don’t see where he gets all 
that! 

Teacher : Have you ever noticed the clouds 
on a bright summer day? The few scattered 
ones there were? Were they low or— 

James: I know about them; they’re the 
highest clouds there are. 

Teacher : Have you noticed the clouds just 
before a rain? What is— 

James: Well, they’re low, of course. 

Teacher: Now notice the second line. 
What is meant by ‘‘fullness?’’ 

James; I know; what George said; but I 
thought ‘‘garner’’ meant ‘‘ornament. ’’ 

Another Pupil: Oh! He is thinking of 
*‘varnish.’’ 

Teacher: ‘‘Garner’’ means ‘‘to store up ;’’ 
“‘to gather ;’’ ‘‘to collect.’’ Nowseeif you 
can tell me in your own words the thought in 
the first two lines. 

James: It means that all day the low 
clouds have rained what they had stored up. 

Teacher: Why not call every other word 
in a loud tone? Why doesn’t your voice rise 
and fall after every few words? 

James: Because I was telling you some- 
thing. 

Teacher : See if you can tell us the thought 
in the words of the book. 

This he does, in a greatly improved man- 
ner, but still with an erroneous pause after | 
the first line. 

Teacher: Why do you pause after ‘‘have 
dropped ?’’ 

James: Because it’s the end of the line. 

Teacher ; Look at these two lines on the 
board: 

James, go and get your 
Pencil-box from the desk. 

Now read. 

James reads this correctly. 

Teacher : Why do you pause after a line in 
your book but read these two lines as if they 
were one? Remember, you said you could 
read poetry if it ‘‘told something,’’ and you 
have already repeated what this poem tells. 

James; But that first line wasn’t finished ! 
There wouldn’t be any sense in saying, ‘‘Go 
get your.’’ Get your what? 

Teacher: Neither is there sense in saying, 
‘‘The clouds have dropped.’’ Have dropped 
what? 

James; Have dropped their garnered full- 
ness down. Oh! I see! Let me read the 
next lines! But suppose the thought goes on 
and on, line after line, you’d lose your breath ! 

Teacher : You still would never stop at the 
end of a line unless there was a reason, as at 
the end of a sentence or a main division. 
Yes, ‘you would get out of breath if you did 
not know how to avoid doing so. That is 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Stories about the Flag for Dictation or Conversation 


FLAG DAY 


Of course you all know that June 14th is 
Flag Day, but do you know why we celebrate 
the birthday of our flag on that particular 
day? I will tell you. 

On June 14, 1777——nearly one hundred 
forty years ago--the American Congress 
passed this resolution : 

‘‘That the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes alternate red and 
white; that the Union be thirteen stars, 
white in a blue field, representing a new 
constellation. ’’ 

And so ‘‘the Red, White and Blue’’ be- 
came officially the flag of our country. 

And just why is it red, white and blue” 
Have you ever wondered why the American 
Congress chose just those colors? Perhaps 
you would like to know what George Wash- 
ington says about it: 

‘‘We take the star from Heaven, the red 
from our Mother Country, separating it by 
white stripes, thus showing that we have 
separated from her, and the white stripes 
shall go down to posterity representing 
liberty. ’’ 

And so when Flag Day comes again, let us 
look at our red, white and blue banner, and 
remember that it stands for all that true 
Americans hold dear, for patriotism of the 
real and vital and honest sort. 


ORAL FLAG SALUTES 


The simplest salute to the flag is the fol- 
lowing: 


‘‘We give our heads and our hearts to God 
and our Country: 
One Country, one language, one flag.’’ 


The National salute, which is also known 
as ‘‘the oath of allegiance,’’ is: 

‘‘T pledge allegiance to my flag, and to 
the Republic for which it stands; one Na- 
tion, indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
an.”’ 


THE FLAG IN AN OUTDOOR 
; SCHOOL 


In the shadow of the Soldiers’ 
Monument in Bell Rock Park, 
Malden, Massachusetts, three 
hundred children gathered. daily 
during the summer months, and 
learned to use their hands and 
their brains. 

The school was under the di- 
rection of Miss Ida B. Mackenzie, 
who had been in charge of the 
work since its start, seventeen 
years ago. Here the children 
learned basket weaving, sewing, 
embroidery and _ cane-weaving. 
But, more important still, they 
learned to love the flag of their 
country. 

The school exercises opened each 
morning with the ‘singing of 
‘‘America.’’ This was followed 
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by the Salute to the Flag. Miss Mackenzie 
held the flag aloft and the children, raising 
their hands in salute to the flag, repeated 
the oath of allegiance. 

After a morning spent in happy sport and 
playful work the school closed with the sing- 
ing of the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner. ’’ 


THE ‘‘STAR-SPANGLED BANNER’’ 


Why do we call the ‘‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’’ our national anthem? In what way is 
it more American than ‘‘America?”’’ 

The ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner’’ is the song 
of our flag, the emblem of all that Americans 
hold dear. Any liberty-loving people may 
sing, of liberty as we do in ‘‘America,’’ but 
no other nation has a ‘‘star-spangled ban- 
ner’’ just like ours. That is one reason why 
we love the song, and adopt it as our na- 
tional anthem. 

How can we show our respect for our na- 
tional anthem? We should rise and stand at 
attention whenever it is played or sung. 
We should never, musicians tell us, play it 
as part of a medley, or as an exit march. 

In Baltimore the suggestions concerning 
the proper respect shown the ‘‘Star-Spangled 
Banner’’ were made into a city ordinance, 
printed copies of which were distributed 
about ‘the city by the policemen. Now if 
any citizen of Baltimore does not show proper 
respect for the national anthem he may be 
fined at least one hundred dollars. 

But we who have learned to love the flag 
will not need such a harsh reminder, I know. 
We will show our respect for our national 
anthem because we love it as we do the flag 
of which it sings. 


RESPECT FOR THE FLAG 


We should show our respect for the flag. 
It should never be carelessly trampled under 
foot, torn or-soiled. No advertisement or 
lettering of any sort should be placed upon 
the flag. 


It should never be used as a trade- 





mark. It should not be worn as a costume. 
Some little first grade children in Malden, 
Massachusetts, learned this lesson in a very 
practical way. In June, when the soldiers 
went to the front, these little first-graders 
thought that it would be nice to dress in 
uniform costumes, so that the soldiers would 
be sure to see them as they passed. What 
would be more appropriate, they thought, 
than to have each child wear an American 
flag? But their teacher was wiser. She knew 
that to use the flag in this way was not 
showing it proper respect. So she bought 
material with broad stripes of red and white. 
Out of this the children’s costumes were 
fashioned. Each child wore a paper soldier 
cap and carried an American flag. These 
costumes were simple but effective. The 
soldiers cheered as they passed the bright- 
faced row of little patriots. And the chil- 
dren in return waved their flags and wished 
the soldiers, ‘‘Good-by and Good Luck !’’ 


WHEN THE FLAG PASSES ON PARADE 

All school boys know that they shouid un- 
cover when the flag goes by. Watch a crowd 
of spectators when a parade is passing. You 
will find that it is the younger men and boys 
who bare their heads to the Stars and Stripes. 
That is one‘lesson that the school of recent 
years has taught them. It may seem odd, 
however, that the children of native Ameri- 
cans are not so quick to show their respect 
for the flag as are the children of immigrants. 

During a parade in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
an American flag fell to the ground. Ninety- 
seven men, sixteen women, three wagons 
and.four automobiles passed over it. At last 
a little newsboy—a lad who could hardly 
speak English—spied the flag. He at once 
darted from the crowd, snatched the flag 
from beneath the careless, trampling feet, 
and held it aloft. A boy like that will make 
a good American citizen some day. 

FLAGS OF OTHER NATIONS 

Sometimes, for decorative pur- 
poses, we cross our flag with that 
of another nation. In that case 
we should always. place the 
American flag at the right. When 
our flag is carried in a parade with 
that of another nation the Ameri- 
can flag should be at the right. 
These are little things, and yet 
some day, by your knowledge of 
some of these little things, you 
may show that you honor the flag 
and know how to treat it. 

Two incidents of recent date 
show that we honor the flags of 
other nations as well as our own. 

On last Memorial Day the 
British flag was borne across 
Concord bridge, for the first time 
since April 19, 1775. The British 
flag was carried by a party of 
Englishmen from Boston, who 
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How to Use the Lessons 


1. Paste the lessons on cards and distrib- 
ute them among pupils for sight reading 
exercises. 

2. Give the cards to pupils for seat work 
lessons. Tell them to copy the sentences and 
illustrate them. 

38. The teacher may write the stories on 
the blackboard for pupils to use as sight 
reading lessons or as models from which to 
copy. 

4. The teacher may dictate the stories for 
the children to write. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE 

Wee Willie Winkie runs through the 
town, 

Upstairs and downstairs in his night- 
gown, 

Rapping at the window, crying through 
the lock, 

‘‘Are the children in their beds, for it’s 
past eight o’clock?” 

Draw Willie Winkie peeping through the 
window, and children in bed. Draw a clock 
and set the hands at eight o’clock. Cut and 
paste beds for the children. 

MORE ABOUT WILLIE WINKIE 
Willie Winkie ran upstairs. 

Willie Winkie ran downstairs. 

He was a little sandman. 

He rapped upon the windows. 

He asked, ‘‘Are the children in bed?” 
Willie Winkie said, ‘It is eight 
o’clock.” 

What time do you go to bed? 
staircase. 
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GOING TO BED 

‘“Come, let’s to bed,” 

Says Sleepy-head; 

‘‘Tarry awhile,” says Slow; 

‘“‘Put on the pan,” says greedy Nan; 
‘“‘Let’s sup before we go.” 

What did Sleepy-head say? What did 
Slow say? What did Nan say? Cut and 
fold a tea-table. Set it for three. Write a 
list of things they ate at supper. 

EARLY RISING 

Cock crows in the morn 

To tell us to rise, 

And he who lies late 

Will never be wise, 

For early to bed 

And early to rise, 

Is the way to be healthy 

And wealthy and wise. 


Draw two children in bed and the cock 
outside the window. 


HE THAT WOULD THRIVE 
He that would thrive 
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Mother Goose Story Lessons 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of ‘The Pixie in the House,’ ‘‘Sixty Musical Games,’’ ‘‘The Tale of Bunny Cotton-Tail,’’ 


“Four Little Cotton- Tails,’’ ete. 


Must rise at five; 

He that hath thriven 

May lie till seven; 

And he that by the,plow would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive. 
Draw a clock, set it at five o’clock; then 


seven o’clock. Draw a farm picture. Name 
all the farm implements you can ; model them. 


ONE O’CLOCK 
Hickory, dickory, dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock; 
The clock struck one, 
And down he run, 
Hickory, dickory, dock. 
Model grandfather’s hall clock and the 


mouse. -Write the names of as many differ- 
ent kinds of clocks as you can. 


COFFEE AND TEA 


One, two, three, 
I love coffee, 
And Billy loves tea. 
How good you be! 
One, two, three, 
I love coffee, 
And Billy loves tea. 
Model a table and set it for two. Make 


the coffee-pot and tea-pot, cups and saucers. 
Write a list of things to eat at breakfast. 


DAME TROT AND HER CAT 


Dame Trot and her cat sat down for a 
chat, 

The Dame sat on this side, and Puss sat 
on that. 


‘‘Puss,” says the Dame, ‘‘can you catch 
a rat, 


Or a mouse, in the dark?” 
says the cat. 


‘ ‘Purr, ” 


Cut and paste the Dame and cat on cp- 
posite sides of a fireplace. Why can a cat 
see well in the dark? 


WHAT THE MONTHS BRING 
January brings the snow, 
Makes our feet and fingers glow; 
February brings the rain, 
Thaws the frozen lake again; 
March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
Stirs the dancing daffodil. 
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Tell what the months bring. Write the 
names of all the months. Make a border of 
flags for February. Draw a calendar shaped 
like a heart and draw and color daffodils 
above it. 


VALENTINE 
Valentine, oh, Valentine, 
Curl your locks as I do mine; 
Two before and two behind; 
Good morning to you, Valentine. 


Copy this verse inside a heart-shaped book- 
let. (Cut the heart with the paper folded 
double.) Draw a daisy on the cover. 


MOTHER GOOSE ALPHABET 


A, B, C, tumble down D, 
The cat’s in the cupboard and can’t see 
me. 


Write the letters of the alphabet. Model 
the cat in the cupboard, or Mother Hubbard 
and dog standing by the empty cupboard. 


SIMPLE SIMON IN FEBRUARY 


Once Simple Simon made a snowball, 
And brought it in to roast, 

He laid it down before the fire 
And soon the ball was lost. 


He went to slide upon the ice, 
Before the ice would bear; 

Then he plunged in above his knees, 
Which made poor Simon stare. 


He went for water in a sieve, 
But soon it all ran through; 

And now poor Simple Simon 
Bids you all adieu. 


Cut and paste Simple Simon holding a 
snowball by the fire. Cut and paste Simple 
Simon skating, or holding a sieve. Model a 
snow man. Make a border of star-shaped 
snow crystals. (‘‘Adieu’? means ‘‘good- 
by.’’) Write from memory any verse about 
Simple Simon. 


THE PEDDLER 


If ’d as much money as IJ could spend, 
I never would cry old chairs to mend; 
Old chairs to mend, old chairs to mend; 
I never would cry old chairs to mend. 


Draw a peddler with his pack. Write a 
list of the things in the pack. 


Wee Willie Winkie 


E.'A. P: 
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Rap-ping at the win-dow, cry-ing through the lock, ‘Are the chil-dren in ated for it’s past eight o’-clock ?” 
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~Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. Let Wee Willie Winkie’s hair be light brown. 
His white nightgown has a light blue collar and cuffs; his slippers also are light blue. Paint the bricks a soft, dull red. The March issue will contain 
an outline of Daffy-down-dilly. 











Wee Willie Winkie runs through the town, 

Upstairs and downstairs, in his nightgown; 

Rapping at the window, crying through 
the lock, 

‘‘Are the children in their beds, for it’s 


past eight o’clock?” 


Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, postpaid, at 20 centsa dozen. No 
orders for less than one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of an assort- 
ment of Mother Goose Outlines and the double page posters, as shown on pages 


“: _ 32 and 33, at the prices quoted for each. Both of these features appear in our 
Da) [ ? And pages every month, 
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"™T THE opening of the schools 
‘in the fall of 1915, there was 
instituted in the office of the 
superintendent of schools, El 
Paso county, Colorado, what 
ud was termed a_ Correspond- 
ence Department. To this department, let- 
ters, varied occasionally by compositions and 
stories, were to be sent every two weeks by 
every child in the rural schools above the sec- 
ond grade, each letter there to receive a reply 
written in the name of the superintendent. 

The idea of opening such a department 
originated in the personal correspondence 
carried on by the superintendent with a num- 
ber of pupils in the rural schools. So marked 
was the improvement in the letters of these 
children and so apparent the increased inter- 
est in their school work, that the thought 
came, ‘‘What could not be accomplished if 
every child in the country schools could be 
reached in this same way ?’’ 

The need had long been felt, too, of a more 
thorough and constant training in written 
expression for the country child. It was 
very apparent from test papers and letters 
sent to the office that rarely was a pupil able 
to express his thoughts on paper in a clear 
manner or with any continuity. Often it was 
impossible to judgé just how much a child 
knew, so lacking was he in power to ex- 
press himself. 

The department has now been in operation 
one year and has more than fulfilled all hopes 
and expectations as to the interest it has 
aroused in the pupils and in the advance- 
ment they have made in their ability to ex- 
press their thoughts. Not only has the qual- 
ity of the written work improved, but the 
greater quantity isalso noticeable. The first 
letters received from the children often con- 
sisted of but five or six lines of short, stiff, 
stilted sentences, and not infrequently ended 
with the remark, ‘‘AsI cannot think of any- 
thing more tosay, I willclose.’’ These same 
children at the end of the term were sending 
in letters two or three pages in length, of 
interesting, well-told subject matter. 
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By means of this department, that defect 
in our rural school system, the lack of a real 
supervision over the one room school, has 
been overcome toa considerable extent. The 
progress of each child can be watched and 
the work of the teachers observed through 
this work coming regularly from each school. 

In starting the Correspondence Depart- 
ment, first and foremost was the desire to 
get in direct touch with the life and inter- 
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County Superintendentof E] Paso County, 

Colorado, who has originated a remark- 

ably successful plan to help the children 

of her county express themselves in 
letter writing. 














ests of each individual child—to seek the 
child’s point of view. Always it is the ob- 
ject of the department to determine as far as 
possible the child’s interests. In beginning 
the correspondence, inquiry is made of father, 
mother, home, sisters, brothers and pets. 
Rarely at the beginning do we touch upon 
the life of the child directly connected with 
the school. We prefer that the child make 
the first mention of school, teacher, books 
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Helping Children Master the Art of Letter Writing 


and studies. Weare always concerned about 
the environment, and the life in the environ- 
ment. We seek admittance into the child’s 
world, and nearly always gain our entrance 
by the personal touch. 

The following letter will illustrate how 
we would touch upon nature and its beauty, 
and attempt to.induce the child to read. 
Mention is made of a poem which we feel 
sure that the child will read, appreciate, and 
comment upon in the answer. 


DEAR MARY :— 

When I awakened this morning, I looked out of 
my window and saw a beautiful sight. The hills, 
house-tops, and trees were covered with frost. The 
sun was just peeping up and cast such a beautiful 
pink glow over. everything I forgot to . be sorry 
about my poor flowers that I knew were gone until 
next spring. 

Have you ever read that poem entitled ‘‘When the 
Frost Is on the Punkin?’’ I wish you would read it 
and let me know what you think of it. Let me know, 
too, what you can find out about the author. ‘I'he 
writer of this poem must have loved the country. Do 
you not think so? 

I am glad you had such good luck with your chick- 
ens. I am sure your report to the Club will be a very 
interesting one and that the other boys and girls will 


profit by your experience. 
Sincerely your friend, 


While the primary idea in the writing of 
these letters was the inspirational value they 
might be to each child, they have proved also 
a splendid method of teaching the child the 
details of correct letter writing. The pupils’ 


letters are graded as to capitalization, punc- 


tuation, spelling, paragraphing, etc., and 
are returned to them with the replies. Foot- 
note comments are often made as to errors to 
be guarded against and suggestions are of- 
fered for greater improvement. We try al- 
ways to recognize and commend any progress 
or any case where the effort for better work 
is apparent, though results may not be all to 
be desired. The replies to the children’s let- 
ters are written in an up-to-date system of 
penmanship and great care is taken that 
their form, punctutation, etc., shall be per- 
fect and so be to the pupil a model toward 
which he may strive. 
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‘“‘Mr. Eagle had to have his breakfast first,”’ 
explained the head of the house. 

Mr. Osprey went fishing again and soon caine 
back with a bigger fish than before. ‘Look at 
this one!’’ he cried. ‘‘I never saw a finer one. 
Now we can all have our breakfast together.”’ 

He had good luck the rest of the day. ‘“This 


was not such a bad day for fishing, after all,’’ 
he said that night to Mrs. Osprey. 

“You had bad luck at first,’’ she reminded 
him. 

“T always forget the hard things and think 
only of the pleasant ones,’’ he said. 
sure it is much the better way.” 
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Mr. Osprey Goes Fishing 
By Edna S. Knapp 





OWN where the oranges grow is a big lake 

shaped like your mouth when you smile. 
It is very long from end to end, but not very 
wide anywhere. Tall pines grow on its banks, 
palmettos lean over it and cypresses stand up 
to their knees in it. 

High up in one dead pine is a clumsy bunch 
of sticks. That is where Mr. Osprey lives with 
his family. Most folks call him Mr. Fish-Hawk, 
but his real name is Osprey. 

On the top branch of another dead pine at 
the edge of the lake sits Mr. Bald Eagle. 

One morning Mr. Osprey remarked to his 
wife, ‘““This is not a very good day for fishing. 
The wind makes the water all rough and 
choppy. Don’t you see the waves have their 
white caps on?”’ 





This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a sight reading lesson. 
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Se Zon \ CE, hundreds of years ago 
EY as a} in the city of Rome, a pretty 
ros by oi . 
PAY} ’ rl little pigeon built her nest 
SIGN J: high up in the walls of an 
WW CAS) 
On old palace. By and by there 
Patti were five little white eggs, 


and oh, how proud Mrs. Pigeon was! She 
kept them warm under her soft wings and 
after awhile four funny wee babies broke 
through their shells and peeked out to take 
a look at the world. They were too high up 
to see down into the quaint old Roman street, 
but they could look at the blue sky and the 
fleecy white clouds as they sailed by. 

‘‘Oh, whata funny world,’’ they said, and 
laughed with glee. But the mother pigeon 
looked anxiously at the one tiny egg, smaller 
than the rest, that was still unbroken. 

‘*Push it out of the nest,’’ the father 
pigeon said. ‘‘It’s not going to hatch.’’ 

*‘No,’’ answered the mother, ‘‘I will keep 
it warm a few days more.’’ 

But one, two, three days passed, and still 
it was not hatched. 

‘IT told you so,’’ said the father. 
it out.’ 

*‘Just one day more, ’’ pleaded the mother. 
‘Surely it will hatch by then.’’ 

And sure enough, the very next day the 
mother heard a feeble chirp and a wee, wee 
little one poked fts head up under her wings. 

*‘Look!’’ she cried to the father bird. 
‘Just as I said; it needed only a few days 
more. ’’ 

‘“‘Humph!’’ hesaid. ‘‘Looks mighty small 
to me; not like these other big fellows. ’’ 

‘‘Give him time,’’ said the 
mother. ‘‘He will grow,’’ and 
she rubbed his head tenderly 
with her bill. 

But the tiniest pigeon re- 
mained the _ tiniest pigeon, 
though he did his best to grow. = 
His feathers came out, the love- 
liest shades of brown and green * 
and purple and gold, but still a 
he was undoubtedly the tiniest Li 
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The Story of the Tiniest Pigeon 


BY RILLA M. ENGLE 


with their dear little faces, to the. sick 
princess in the great palace; a basket of 
fresh strawberries to the little lame girl in 
the poorest street; or perhaps just a letter 
telling them how he loved them, for the dear 
old man loved everything, even the: little 
pigeons that flew about the streets and -high 
up about the tall church steeples. 

One day 
Valentine 
noticed the 
tiniest pig- 
eon and 
smiled be- 
cause he was 
so pretty. 
And the 
tiniest pig- 
eon loved him for that smile. 
Every day he flew to his study 
window and peeped in at him, 
while the good Bishop smiled at him tenderly. 

But there was one man in Rome that hated 
dear Valentine because he was so good and 
because the people loved him. It was the 
wicked king, Claudius, the mightiest king 
in the world. Day by day he sat on his 
throne and heard the people praise Valentine 
and say how they loved him. j 

‘‘Go to his palace,’’ he cried one day to 
his soldiers, ‘‘and take this old man and put 
him in the darkest dungeon in my prison. 
How dare he make the people love him when 
they hate me so!’’ 

So the soldiers took the good old man and 
put him in the darkest dungeon in the king’s 
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pigeon. And-the tiniest pigeon - 
was very sad, for he longed to 


\ 





be big and strong and admired 





as his brothers were. 

‘Oh, mother,’’ he sighed, 
‘‘there doesn’t seem to be any 
place !in the world for a tiniest 
pigeon !’’ 

*‘Never mind, son,’’ soothed 
the mother; ‘‘even the smallest 
sparrow is given his work in 
the world todo. Surely there 
will be something for such a 
dear little tiniest pigeon.’’ 

Now, the palace where the 
tiniest pigeon lived was the 
home of the good Bishop Val- 
entine, because of his goodness, 
the best loved man in Rome. 








Every day the good Bishop sent 
messages ‘of love to all his 
friends; a handful of pansies, 


The Tiniest Pigeon Visits Bishop Valentine at the Prissn Wiudow 
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prison. And the Bishop was very sad, not 


because he was so wickedly treated but be- 
cause he could not send his messages of love 
to his friends and he knew they would miss 
them. 

‘‘What will the little lame girl do?’’ he 
thought. 
her.’”’ 


‘She will think I have forgotten 






In the mean- 
while the tiniest 
pigeon flew 
everywhere look- 
ing for his 
friend. Where, 
oh, where, could 
The Tiniest Pigeon Carrying the Valentine be? 

Bishop’s Love Messages What was that 
he heard them 
saying down in thestreet, that the King had 
ordered him to be put into prison? Yes, it 
was so, and the tiniest pigeon flew down to 
the river where the prison was. Around 
and around the prison he flew, looking in 
at every window, but he could not find the 
Bishop. At last he saw a wee 
little window down near the 
ground. 

‘‘Surely he won’t be there, ’’ 
he thought. ‘‘but I will look.’’ 

So he flew down and peeped 
in through the bars and there 
was his friend. The old man 
looked up. 

‘“‘Have you found me, little 
friend ’?’’ he said, and he smiled 
up at the tiniest pigeon. Then 
he sighed. ‘What will my 
other friends do,’’ he thought, 
‘‘those that cannot fly to my 
window ?’’ and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. | 

Then the tiniest pigeon 
squeezed between two bars, a 
space so narrow that only the 
tiniest could have pressed 
through. He flew to Valentine 
and dropped one of his lovely 
little feathers on his hand. 

‘This is your love message 
to me,’’ the Bishop said, and 
he looked at the little feather, 
all brown and green and purple 
and gold. Then the tiniest pig- 
eon flew to the wall where 
some violets were growing and 
pulled a little green leaf and 
(Continued on page 79) : 
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VALENTINES 


MARTHA FELLER KING 
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HERE is a general notion that chalk 
talks require a special talent, that they 
are for the gifted, and that pupils of ordi- 
nary ability cannot give them. This is 


Yor VVA Chalk Tal ks 





Figure I 


wrong, absolutely wrong. Pupils of average 
ability can give chalk talks of a mechanical 
character with an ease that will astonish 
those who have not seen this work done or 
who are of adverse thought. Ina 

certain normal school, a teacher in 

the kindergarten department said 

that it was impossible for pupils in 

that department to draw _intelli- 

gently, directly from the object. 

Her own class was taken and each 

pupil was led to make three draw- 

ings on the blackboard, directly from 

an object held jn the pupil’s hand. 

Not one failed. The reason for this 

suecess was very simple. The one 

who gave the lesson knew what ob-, 
jects to choose and how to show the pupils, 
and success followed naturally. And so in 
the giving of the chalk talks shown on this 
page, not one pupil will fail if the directions 
are followed. 





Figure Il 


The general directions are to teach the 
pupils to make light lines and heavy lines at 
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Chalk Talks 


pleasure, especially the latter. The ability 
to use heavy lines is quite esse ttial in the 
giving of a chalk talk. 





Figure IV 


The process of learning the chalk talk is, 
first, to draw it carefully on paper and then 





carefully on the blackboard, and then to 
practice drawing it on the blackboard from 
memory until it can be drawn quickly and 
easily. 

Perhaps those chalk talks in which the 
teaching of form is a leading element are 
the easiest for first efforts. 

Rectangle Chalk Talk. 
pupil passes to the blackboard and draws the 
right angle A, about sixteen inches long and 
ten inches high, and says, ‘‘This is a right 





Figure VI 


angle.’’ By adding two more lines to A, 
the rectangle B is formed, and the pupil 
says, ‘‘The right angle gives shape to the 
rectangle.’’ And then he adds, ‘‘The rec- 
tangle often gives shape to houses, ’’ and turns 
the rectangle B into the house C with the aid 
of heavier lines. To make the drawing more 
realistic, draw a bush at the corner of the 
house and place a tree farther away. 
Triangle Chalk Talk. (Figure I.) Draw 
the right angle D and say, ‘‘This is a right 





(Figure I.) «The 
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angle.’’ Add the third line to D as shown 
in E and say, ‘‘This is a right triangle.’’ 
Then add, ‘‘The right triangle gives shape 





Figure VIl 


to the shed roof.’’ Then, with the aid of 
heavier lines, turn the right triangle E into 

the shed F. 

Flag Chalk Talk. (Figure V.) 
With light lines mark in the three 
sides of a rectangle as shown by 
A, and mark the right side of the 
star space. Make the rectangle 
twenty-seven inches long and the 
space for the stars twelve inches 
long. With the flat side of a piece 
of crayon one and one-quarter inches 
long, begin at the top and make 
three white stripes from the star 
space to the end of the flag, and 
then four more white stripes the 
full length of the flag. This will make the 
required thirteen stripes. For thestars merely 
fill the space with small crosses without re- 
gard to number. (Time, one minute.) 

The second flag C is a little more difficult, 
but is made in the same manner. 

Hut Chalk Talk. (Figure II.) The pupil 





Figure VIII 


passes to the blackboard and with a light 
line draws A, Figure III. A is an acute tri- 
angle and is drawn in the order of the num- 
bers, beginning with line I. After it is 
drawn say, ‘‘This is an acute triangle.’’ 
Add the door and call it a rectangle. With 
the side of a piece of crayon an inch long, 
draw the boards and the thatched roof and 
‘say, ‘‘The acute triangle may give shape to 
a house.’’ Make the drawing .about fifteen 
inches high. 

Shed..Chalk. Talk. (Figure II.) . The 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Arousing and Maintaining Interest in Penmanship 


BY C. E. BIRCH, Principal Haskell Institute; Author of ‘‘The Haskell Method of Teaching Penmanship in the Grades”’ 


r>|N THE previous article of 
this series the cultural value 
| of writing was briefly dis- 
i {j cussed and reference was 
iG made to its commercial value. 

— A prominent teacher of 
writing used to say that a good style of writ- 
ing could be acquired by any normal person 
in one hundred hours of the right kind of 
practice. While this is possibly true, it is 
not often that public school pupils will so ap- 
ply themselves. It might be better to assume 
two hundred hours. Even this means thought- 
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Figure I 


ful, intense, well directed effort. By practic- 
ing thirty minutes thus daily it would take 
two years of ten months each to secure the 
desired result. Many pupils put in this 
amount of time and do not show any appreci- 
able improvement. This does not prove our 
premises wrong. It simply demonstrates the 
fact that most pupils do not really practice. 
They put in time. 

A money valuation should not be the chief 
incentive to the acquisition of 


THE SECOND OF THREE ARTICLES 


tion will be large enough to arouse con- 
siderable astonishment. It should cause a 
determination to get the full benefit of the 
instruction. 

The next point to emphasize is the quality 
of the practice. An illustration has been 
prepared, based on known physiological and 
psychological facts, although the correctness 
of the drawings will not be vouched for, 
showing the effect of practice on the cell de- 
velopment. In order to present the argu- 
ment concretely, some liberty is taken and 
the imagination is appealed to. In Figure 
1, a represents a normal muscle cell, highly 
magnified, such as might be found in one 
of the muscles of the arm employed in 
writing. It may be assumed that this is a 
strong, healthy cell, capable of responding 
to most demands made upon it. Let us 
assume further that it is a cell which 
has never been trained to propel a pen as re- 
quired in muscular or arm movement writ- 
ing. Itis well known that any kind of mus- 
cular activity breaks down cells and causes 
the blood to go to that point to rebuild the 
broken portion. Let b represent a cell which 
has been vigorously employed in practicing 
some muscular movement exercise, such as 
the compact oval movement. The breaking 
down and building up process is going on all 
the time during the practice. The cell will be 
quickly repaired. How it will be repaired and 
what it will be capable of doing after being 
repaired depends upon the mental attitude 
and actions of the pupil while practicing. If 
the student practices faithfully, endeavoring 
in all sincerity to secure greater control and 


skill, we may assume that the cell will be 
repaired as in c, more strongly and definitely 
capable of doing the work required, i. e., 
compact ovals. If the practicing is done in- 
differently and carelessly, we may assume 
that an indifferent, wobbly, uncertain cell 





STERN BROTHERS, 
WEST 42 ST., 
require several young men, 18 to 21 years old, 
for their Auditors Office. Must be good pen- 
men and quick at figures. Apply by letter 
only, stating details of previous experience. 





BOOKKEEPER— Young man as assistant; must write good hand 














and be fairly rapid.and good at figures; start $10 per week. 
Address C, 144 Star, 
BOYS—Need several steady boys for office work ; must write rat 
hand; only those wanting steady positions need apply; hours 
7 A.M.to 6 P.M. Apply Mr. Burnett, Francis H. Leggett & Co., 
North River and 28th st, 
YOUNG LADY to assist head bookkeeper; must write neat, clear 
hand and be good at figures. Address stating salary, experience, 
&c., Assistant. 362 Herald. 
BOY WANTED about 16 for large office ; bright, neat writer, quick 
figurer; start $6; advance end month. Address Immediate, 
240 Herald. : 
Figure III 


development will come. This is represented 
by d. These illustrations may be highly 
imaginary, but the principle involved is a 
profound psychological truth. It applies not 
alone to penmanship. The same principle 
applies to the cellular structure of the brain, 
no doubt. 

To show further the valuation placed on 
good handwriting by the business world, 
purchase a large metropolitan daily, the Sun- 
day edition preferably, and cut from it the 
‘‘want ads’’ which specify that applicants for 
positions must write well or apply in their 
own handwriting. Figure III shows fac- 

similes of such advertisements. 





skill, but it will be found that a 
very effective appeal can be made 
through it. Boys and girls who 
see specimens of excellent writing 
almost invariably admire it and 
in most eases will wish for the 
ability to do similar writing. 
Having aroused admiration, it is F 
easy to lead. pupils to express an K 
idea of the value of such an ac- 
complishment. Many will likely 
place the valuation at one thou- 
sand dollars ormore. Some, less, 
perhaps. By averaging these es- 
timates it can be determined 
what the class as a whole consid- 
ers good handwriting worth to an 
individual. 

Having obtained the class esti- 
mate of the value of handwriting, 
divide this sum by 200 to obtain 
the value of an hour’s practice. 
If the writing period is thirty 
minutes, divide again by two. 
We now have the estimated value 
of every writing period to each - 
individual; ~always provided the 
individual will work enthusias- 
tically, intelligently and persist- 
ently. This class period valua- 
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Paste a number of these on a card 
and display the card in your 
schoolroom. 














Figure II shows one method of 
preparing a border for a booklet 
cover, the outside portion repre- 
senting one corner of the sheet. 
The inside is a reduced repro- 
































duction of the sheet before mak- 
ing the border. The lines should 
be penciled lightly and may be 
erased after the design is finished. 
The border should be about one- 
half inch in height and should be 
the same distance from the edge 
of the paper. 

Within the border may be 
placed other movement designs, 
or any wording desired, as: 

Penmanship Booklet 
By Thomas Brown, 1917. 

Such a booklet cover may be 
used as the outside sheet when 
specimen pages of penmunship 
are bound together. This file may 
show the work of one term and 
should be arranged in consecutive 
order so as to show the improve- 
ment between the first and last 








Figure II 


specimens. 
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uf POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent requests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collec- 
; tion of these in convenient Supplement form. This Supplement contains the following double page patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, 
a John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, The Snow Man, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Swans. Also the following Mother Goose patterns: Contrary 
i Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
' Bo-Peep. It also contains a Poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 50c. 
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DIRECTIONS: Carbon’or hectographed copies of these outlines may 
be given pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. Let the black haired 
boy wear a white waist with light blue collar, cuff and trousers. His 
shoes are white, and his socks white with blue stripes around the top. 
The black haired girl wears a white sweater with a scarlet collar and 
cuff and a red and white striped skirt. Her stocking is black and the 
sole of her shoe light brown. ‘The guinea pigs are white with black 
markings, and the bowl is blue with a whiterim. Make the little 
house white with tan roof, red chimney and red frames for the win- 
dow and door. Paint the lettuce green. Keep all colors bright and 
outline heavily after painting. Mount on a strip of brown oatmeal 
paper 36 by 14% inches, arranging figures as shown in the illustration 
at the top of the page. Besides using the figures for posters, they 
may be pasted on the blackboard for borders in repeated desigr.s, add- 
ing any necessary detail of background; or be pasted on the blackboard 
over the month’s calendar. 





Duplicates of this double page poster ‘mailed to any address, postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. 


No order for less than 


one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of an assortment of these posters and the Mother Goose Out- 
lines, ss shown on page 25, at the prices quoted for each, Both of these features appear in our pages every month, 
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Individual Instruction versus the Lockstep System 


BY FREDERIC BURK, President of San Francisco State Normal School 


What is the Lockstep? 


a penitentiary and have seen 
the line of prisoners march- 
ing in lockstep to their cells 
Nat never forget the scene, —each 
prisoner, with hands clasping 
the shoulders of the man in front, closely 
packed so that the line marches solidly as 
one man—right foot, left foot, right foot, 
left foot, in hopeless beat; each dressed in 
stripes, with shaven head, with no power to 
vary the rate of gait, all individuality lost. 
Yet we know the individual, nevertheless, is 
there—the genius and the imbecile, the man 





- who fell and he who merely stumbled, the 


heroically strong and the cowardly weak, the 
boy whoa short time ago buckled his armor 
to conquer the world, and he who was con- 
quered ere he was born, the prince and the 
pauper, the proud eagle’s nestlings and the 
foul buzzard’s brood—all now leveled by 
common degradation to this ignominious 
equality of man. 

This is the lockstep—the physical lock- 
step of our prisons, handed down by un- 
thinking tradition from ages when humanity 
did not think. 

We have the mental lockstep in our schools, 
handed down by the same unthinking tradi- 
tion from the Same ages. The clock strikes 
nine. The children file into their seats. 
‘‘Stand, turn, be seated,’’ says the teacher. 

‘Class, attention!’’ Literally translated, 
this saying means ‘‘Now, sit up, straight, 
stringent and still. Stiffen your muscles; 
heads to the front. Fix your eyes upon me 


THE SECOND OF FOUR ARTICLES 


—all of you. Think about the one thing I 
tell you to think about, in just the way I tell 
you to think about it, and keep right on 
thinking about it for as long a time as I, 
acting in obedience to the school program, 
feel you ought tothink aboutit. ThenI will 
look at the program and tell you what next to 
think about. ’’ 

From nine until three, every mental and 
physical act of every pupil, if the regulations 
of the class method of instruction could be 
carried out ideally, must be performed in uni- 
son, by external direction and dictation of the 
teacher. Ata signal they take out their 
books—the same book,—turn to the same 
page, memorize the same words, work the 
same problems, by exactly the same proce- 
dure of thought, for precisely the same length 
of time, with the same degree of attention, 
and finally reach the same answers, with the 
same range of comprehension. At the sig- 
nal all must sing the same note, whether 
they have voices or training to do so or not. 
At another signal all must draw the same 
object, in the same way, regardless of inborn 
gift, touch or appreciation. Each must learn 
to spell, not only the words he does not 
know, but also the words which others do 
not know. Each must work over lessons 
which he has already learned because others 
failed in them, and he must hasten forward 
with foundation lessons unlearned because 
the others cannot wait longer for him. All 
must learn the arithmetic of shingling, little 
girls as well, not because all will be shin- 
glers, but because some one might be. So also 
with selling stock and bond buying, bank- 
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This Motto for the Teacher May be Mounted on a Card and Placed on Her Desk 


ing, surveying, horse trading, and many 
other vocational and avocational pursuits 
presented by the one and single course of 
study. 

The unbreakable unit is the class, for if 
the system is to be maintained at all, no 
variation in the absolute uniformity can for 
an instant be permitted. If, by accident, 
one pupil makes a movement or sound out of 
unison, thinks by a different route, shortens 
or lengthens the established time, or puts 
down his left foot when he should put down 
his right, the whole system is thrown out of 
gear. All must then wait, each for all and 
all for each, until unison can be re-established 
and the beat continued—right foot, left foot, 
right foot, left foot. 

Of course, it is untrue that any two chil- 
dren are enough alike profitably to keep in 
unison for five minutes, much the less for a 
day, for a school year, or for the school 
course. Of course, it is impossible that any 
two persons can give the same degree of at- 
tention, even for one minute. Of course, it 
is rare that any two minds pursue the same 
process of thought in reaching any conclu- 
sion. Yet, notwithstanding, these trite un- 
truths, these obvious impossibilities and ab- 
surdities are the supporting keystone of our 
entire educational system. Of course, finally, 
the efforts of our untrue and impossible 
theory must and do result in failure— 
partly visible and partly concealed. 

By driving, in linked lockstep, over the 
same course of study, a Napoleon and a 
Verdi, a Francis Bacon and a Man with the 
Hoe, a Rembrandt and an Edison, a Byron 
and a Burbank, we obtain, not education, but 
the caricature of it. Each created child has 
his own peculiar faculties, but the school sys- 
tem uses all its powers to level these toa 
deadening common equality. To force a 
semblance of the equality of the law of the 
lockstep produces merely a semblance of 
education. 

Those who fall out of the lockstep are 
many. There is no means provided, nor any 
possible, whereby these can regain the step. 
A few fell behind because they were nat- 
urally slow; some stumbled over a single 
difficulty and before they could recover they 
were left behind ; some were absent and when 
they returned they could not catch up; many 
rebelled and fretted because there were so 
many waits, and became disciplinary out- 
laws; none were keenly alert mentally, be- 
cause prescribed, dictated thinking in unison 
cannot ever be keen, and that which they 
learned were weak memories of words with- 
out range of comprehension or true reason— 
and they soon forgot the words. School sta- 
tistics tell the story in black and white; 
twelve to twenty per cent annually fail of 
promotion ; one-third of all the pupils in city 
schools have lost one, two, three or more 
years; over fifty per ‘cent enter life without 


an elementary schooling. The full signifi- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Night Schools in Country Communities 


BY HENRY C. WEGNER, 


Oconto County Wisconsin 





HE night schools 
in the city are 
accepted facts, but 
night schools in the 
country are new. 
Kentucky with its 
moonlight schools 
has set a new stand- 
ard for efficient 
country schools. 

Teachers often find themselves in 
communities where a majority of the 
patrons of the district come from 
foreign countries. While they per- 
haps have a fairly good knowledge 
gained in common schools which they 
have uttended in their own country, 
America offers new problems and 
conditions which they need and want 
to study. 

To find out those needs in a sympathetic 
manner, and to both interest the older people 
and retain the interest of the younger people 
just out of school, is the object of this move- 
ment. Do you not find men and women, old 
and young, who would like further training 
in reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
and, above all, in citizenship? 

A tactful approach is necessary. Talk the 
matter over with some of the apparent lead- 
ers of the community. Invite them to some 
school entertainment after the fall work has 
been done, and put the question forcibly, 
‘‘How many would like to start a night 
school, a sort of a get-together meeting to 
review some of the things already taught, 
and learn some of the newer subjects?’’ Try 
to interest the older boys and girls in farm 
and home life, through the medium of the 
school. 

We started our night school with a mem- 
bership of twenty-four, ranging from fifteen 
to twenty-five years. Occasionally, the still 
older people attended. The subjects taken 
up were writing, spelling, farm arithmetic, 
civics and agriculture. The school was held 
once a week on Thursday night, from eight 
to nine o’clock in the evening. Subjects at 
times alternated, and as a general rule, a 
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special topic or subject, by the teacher, was . 


the feature for the evening. 

In general the plan used was very neariy 
as follows: In writing, a set of drills (four 
or five taken from the Palmer Manual) were 
hectographed by the teacher, a week before the 
meeting, and sent home by the day school 
pupils. They, by the way, were very much 
interested in what older brother or sister 
was to learn. This lesson was practiced dur- 
ing the week.. The writing period occupied 
about fifteen minutes, starting with the drill 
lesson, already on the board. The different 
steps were drilled upon and emphasized. 
The teacher passed through the aisles and 
commented on the work, offering sugges- 
tions where necessary but not criticising. 
The work at first will probably be quite 
crude, but do not let the class think so, and 
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before long you will be rewarded by seeing 
improvement. Before closing, discuss the 
drills to be taken up at the next lesson. 

The same plan is followed in getting out 
the spelling list. Take words in general use, 
with work in pronunciation. Lessons may 
be written and papers exchanged for correc- 
tion, or better still, handed in and gone over 
by the teacher. Pupils of this age are quite 
sensitive, and if first results are not good 
and are placed untactfully before the others, 
they are likely to become discouraged and 
even resentful. 

In arithmetic, problems relating to farm 
and home life, including a demonstration of 
milk testing, were taken up, the object being 
to make industrial work practical. Toa large 
extent, the old arithmetics were made and 
taught with a view to preparing pupils for 
passing examinations. Expressed or implied, 
the theory was that the function of the ele- 
mentary school was to prepare for college, 
and consequently no provision was made for 
those who must toil and do the world’s work 
by the sweat of the brow. Almost no prep- 
aration was made leading to economic and 
industrial efficiency. The problems should 
be real, practical and taken from everyday 
life. The students should be taught in terms 
of their immediate surroundings, and given 
a chance to solve problems in which they are 
vitally interested. With this in view, we 
gave a review in the four fundamental opera- 
tions; problems dealing with idleness and 
carelessness or waste of machinery; value of 
birds to farmers; lumber problems; estima- 
tion of the cost of growing crops; how to 
reduce pounds to tons; square rods to acres; 
to measure fields, cord wood, etc. ; how to 
find the number of tons of hay in a stack, 
bushels of grain in a bin, corn in a crib, and 
the contents of a tank, and how to test the 
accuracy of a milk check. For example, 
measure the wagon box at home and estimate 
the number of bushels it will hold, or given 
a certain number of cubic feet to one ton, 
find out how much silage is in the silo; and 
at an average consumption of a number of 





pounds for one cow for a given 
length of time, how long the con- 
tents of the silo will last for a 
certain number of cows. 

Lessons are prepared as before, 
and a set of practical rules, simple 
but explicit, are gotten out on the 
hectograph by the teacher, and given 
to pupils to use in working out prob- 
lems that have been given. We used 
a textbook on rural arithmetic. 

In civics the work taken up was 
general — talks prepared by the 
teacher or other qualified persons on 
questions relating to civics. For 
example, a naturalization blank was 
procured from the county clerk of 
court, and the questions asked thereon 
gone over with the applicant. Local 
government was discussed, both as 
to officers and their functions, all taking 
part. The method of electing a president 
and all current events relating to civics were 
reviewed. 

Somewhat the same plan is followed in 
agriculture. Prepare and present talks on 
corn selection and testing, crop rotation, al- 
falfa and milk testing. Valuable charts and 
aids can be procured from the International 
Harvester Company, at their nearest offices. 

The older boys and girls looked forward to 
the meetings with pleasure, and a social 
spirit was developed which led to their tak- 
ing part in a harvest festival which was 
given by the school. This consisted of a 
school fair, recitations, music, etc., by the 
school (assisted by the night school), phonic 
and number drills by the lower grades, and 
a play, ‘‘Hans Von Smash,’’ by the night 
school. Such a time as it was! Old people 
who never before had turned out to any- 
thing, came, enjoyed themselves, and actu- 
ally laughed till the tears came. It was 
safe to say that people within a radius of 
seven and eight miles were there, attracted 
by what they had heard of the night school. 

The new teacher, the following year, did 
not take the initiative, so the people them- 
selves asked for a continuation of the night 
school during the winter months. 

One of the best features was that it in- 
cluded some of the boys just out of school, 
and even drew a number back to school 
again. 

No one’s education is complete when 
school days are over, and this outside work, 
if properly planned and conducted, will in 
time become a force which to some extent 
will bring the advantages that are obtained 
through continuation schools. Teachers 
should occasionally lift their eyes from the 
routine of the daily program and take a 
sweeping view forward and backward over 
the entire structure of educational thought 
and effort. The influence and leadership of 
the teacher will thus reach out into the en- 
tire district, and he will prove to be of great 
use and service to the community. 
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Picture Study——“George Washington” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, Director of Art Instruction, Newton, Mass. 


BOUT fifteen years 

ago there was held 
in a large city an exhi- 
bition of pictures suit- 
able for schoolroom dec- 
oration. Twelve thou- 
sand school children at- 
tended. Upon entering, 
each pupil was given a 
card on which was 
printed a request that 
the pupil, after seeing 
all the pictures in the 
show, write upon the card the name of the 
picture he liked best and drop the card into 
the voting box at the entrance. The ex- 
hibit contained photographic reproductions of 
works of art, architecture, sculpture and 
painting. 

The result of the voting was a surprise. 
By a large majority the favorite picture, so 
the cards stated, was the Stuart portrait of 
Washington. Next in order of ‘popularity 
came a statue of Abraham Lincoln, then pic- 
tures of children, followed by pictures of 
animals. The explanation of the unexpected 
voting is to be found in Ruskin’s words, 
‘‘Art is enjoyed according to the knowledge 
brought to the subject, and the impression- 
ability of the spectator.’’ Every child knew 
about George Washington, so they enjoyed 
meeting his picture, and voting for him. We 
need only add that the more we know about 
any good picture, or any other work of art, 
the more we shall enjoy it. 

Gilbert Stuart (1755-1828) 
was born in Rhode Island. 
His father was a native of 
Scotland and manufactured 
snuff. Later in life Gilbert 
Stuart was an_ inveterate 
user of snuff, which mis- 
fortune he attributed to his 
early associations with a 
suutt mill. At thirteen 
years of age he drew re- 
markably well; most artists 
begin their life work very 
early in life. His first pic- 
ture in oils was of two dogs, 
as we might have guessed. 
He executed his first por- 
traits when fourteen years 
old. Twice he went to Great 
Britain to study, once sup- 
porting himself in London 
by playing a church organ for 
atime. Painters are often 
musical; music being the 
most emotional of the arts, 
it provides a second means 
for the artistic expression 
of one’s feelings or emotions. 
During his early career in 
London he was very poor, 
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mately he painted King George III, the 
Prince of Wales, and many nobles and well- 
known men and women of the time. 

After achieving success in Europe, he de- 
termined to return to America. He did so 
in 1792, after an absence of seventeen years. 
Stuart had the reputation of being a very en- 
tertaining man, one who could always inter- 
est and amuse his sitters and bring out their 
mostcharacteristic facial expressions. Never- 
theless, two years later, when introduced to 
Washington, in Philadelphia, then the capi- 
tal, the dignity of the great man over- 
whelmed him and Stuart’s usual self-posses- 
sion deserted him. Soon after it was so ar- 
ranged that he painted our picture of this 
month in 1795, together with the companion 
picture of Martha Washington. His studio 
now became such a nopular place of gather- 
ing for distinguisicd personages that he was 
obliged to remove to Germantown, six miles 
distant. When Congress moved to Washing- 
ton, Stuart went along, too, and after two 
years there, moved to Boston where he spent 
the remainder of his life. 

In all, it is estimated that Stuart painted 
about eight hundred portraits after his re- 
turn from England. This does not include 
numerous unfinished pictures thrown aside 
for one reason or another. If anyone criti- 
cized his painting, he was apt to refuse to 
finish it. John Quincy Adams wrote in 1818, 
‘IT sat to Stuart before and after breakfast, 
and found his conversation, as it had been 


at every sitting, very entertaining. His own 
figure is highly picturesque, with his dress 
‘always disordered, and taking snuff from a 
large, round, tin wafer box, holding perhaps 
half a pound, which he must use up in a 
day.’’ Stuart could talk upon almost every 
subject with precision, using excellent Eng- 
lish, while his manner was that of a well- 
bred gentleman. Because artists constantly 
strive to see and to state things clearly, we 
can understand that their talk may be better 
than that of those less observing. 

Stuart painted heads, little else. Once in 
a while he would paint a full length, or a 
half-length figure, but not often. There was 
no attempt to obtain unusual attitudes, and 
the clothes were but suggested, as a rule. 
The thing he was interested in was the head, 
the head in ordinary light and with its cus- 
tomary expression. Whether the reports of 
his indolence or of his industry are true or 
exaggerated, he certainly knew the anatomy 
of the head and also its coloring. His tech- 
nique was original, he seems to have imitated . 
no other painter. He painted with pure, 
fresh color, with delicacy and sureness in the 
half-lights and transparency in the shadows. 
He aimed to paint as simply and directly as 
possible, as do all painters and school chil-. 
dren who strive for the best way of painting. 
‘Frank and hearty, like himself, his por- 
traits are full of robust character. * * * 
He never spoiled his heads by over-elabora- 
tion, for he knew when to leave them.’’ Do 
you recall the old saying 
that it takes two people to 
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paint a picture, one to paint, 
and one to hit him on the 
head when he ought to stop? 

‘‘Let nature tell in every 
part of your painting,’’ said 
Stuart. ‘‘Be ever jealous 
about truth in painting.’’ 
He cared more for nature 
than for art, and he could 
see the colors in a face as 
quickly as he could read the 
character of a sitter. He 
commenced a portrait by 
drawing the features, then 
went directly at the true col- 
oring, never touching a part 
twice if once would do. 
Like most great works of 
art, his works impress one 
as being easily and simply 
done. Sometimes he would 
paint a bit of lace in detail, 
just to show how easily it 
could be done, but generally 
he neglected all accessories. 
He said, ‘‘I copy the works 
of God, and leave clothes 
to the tailors.’’ Said a con- 
temporary, ‘‘It is of no use 
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painting only when he felt 
like it. Gradually his repu- 
tation increased and ulti- 


pictures on pages 61 and 63 for seat work. 


A Model Lesson on “George Washington” 


This lesson may be mounted on a card and given to young pupils to use with the small 
Other lessons for booklets can be devel- 


oped for clder pupils. 


to steal Stuart’s colors; if 

you want to paint as he does 

you must steal his eyes. ’’ 
(Continued on page 68) 
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A Plan for the Study of “The Vision of Sir Launfal” 


w—~SHIS beautiful poem can be pre- 
4" sented profitably in the sev- 
enth or eighth grade. The 
i method of presentation will 
i depend upon theaim. If the 
poem is to be read merely for 
pageantry effect, it can be given as an exer- 
cise in silent reading. If, however, it is in- 
tended as‘a literary study, involving a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the purpose of the 
composition and its, symbolic meaning, the 
reading must be guided. 

The plan for guiding this reading which 
is, here presented is an evolutionary result 
of much experiment with a number of classes. 
Being asked to make a special study of the 
poem, I tried the work in different ways 
with different classes. 

In one class of forty pupils I placed in 
each child’s hands a copy of the poem, and 
conducted a ‘“‘silentreading’’ lesson. When 
I questioned to see what was absorbed, I 
found, generally, that while mere description 
was understood, the greater things were 
missed, and there was only a vague grasp of 
the subject. Iconsidered that method a fail- 
ure. I believe in silent reading. Pupils 





.should be trained to grasp ideas at a glance, 


but I would furnish for that purpose material 
of a much less subtle nature than such a 
poem as ‘‘The Vision of Sir Launfal.’’ 

My second experiment was guiding the 
reading without giving a story interpreta- 
tion. This gave better results than the silent 
reading, but still, an emotional effect that I 
considered essential to a proper understand- 
ing of the poem was lacking. So, inthe next 
class, I gave a story version. This helped a 
great deal, but when we came to the reading 
of the poem by the children there was still 
something lacking. I found them vague on 
certain thoughts because of a lack of under- 
standing of certain allusions and word mean- 
ings. 

To remedy this I made in the next class 
some preliminary explanations, and this lucky 
class really understood the poem and gave 
beautiful results. The plan, asI finally per- 
fected it, is embodied in what follows. 

The underlying inspiration of the poem 
was the awful institution of slavery. Low- 
ell considered the anti-slavery agitation in 
the light of a holy crusade. The knight of 
the ‘‘North Countree’’ who went out to find 
the Holy Grail and found it at home, and 
discovered Christ in the leper at his gate, 
typified, in the ardent imagination of Lowell, 
the crusade of the North against Slavery. 
The leper at the gate was the slave, who must 
be treated with christian charity, since he 
too wears the ‘‘human form divine.’’ As we 
wish our pupils to understand the purpose of 
the poem, we shall find it profitable to pre- 
cede the study of the text by a brief talk on 
the poet himself, and the stirring times in 
which he lived. 

I think it is better to have this preliminary 
study, because it embodies the poet’s inspira- 
tion and makes certain thoughts and phras- 
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ing on the poem clearer by re-constructing 
the underlying thought. 

James Russell Lowell was one of the fa- 
mous American group of poets who lived and 
wrote in the stirring days preceding the great 
Civil War. He was born in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, of Pilgrim ancestry, and studied at 
Harvard University, from which institution 
he was graduated in 1838. 

The poetic inspiration seized him early in 
his career, and he contributed to many jour- 
nals then in the literary field. When the 
Civil War broke out, all his sympathies were 
with the oppressed, and he used voice and 
pen vigorously in their behalf. His ‘‘Biglow 
Papers, ’’ a series of satires, were notable ex- 
pressions of his anti-slavery sentiments. 
Satire, however, is not a high form of liter- 
ary expression, and seldom survives. It is 
generally meant to serve merely a temporary 
purpose. 

The most beautiful and poetic vehicle of 
the expression of Lowell’s convictions con- 
cerning slavery was his poem ‘‘The Vision 
of Sir Launfal.’’ This is in the highest form 
of literary expression and because of its 
symbolic nature will survive the ages, for 
it can be made symbolic of any great cause. 

Pupils in the grammar grades should be 
so familiar with the story of the Civil War 
that a mere allusion to its chief incidents 
will be sufficient for a setting. Each teacher 
will select to suit her own ideas. 

After this informal talk on the poet and 
his times, I recommend an explanation of 
the plan of the poet’s composition, which in- 
cludes the preludés and the narrative, show- 
ing clearly that the preludes are symbolic 
introductions to’the ideas in the narrative 
portions. In them we find the ideas and 
hints of the preludes elaborated. The prel- 
udes generalize and the narratives individ- 
ualize. ‘The pupils through this little expla- 
nation are prepared for the unusual form of 
composition. 

This point covered, the next step is to 
explain how Lowell, thinking out the best 
vehicle with which to urge the North to 
champion the cause of the slave, decided 
upon the figure of a knight seeking the Holy 
Grail. Through the stories of Galahad and 
Parsifal, the pupils probably are familiar 
already with the story of the Holy Grail. 

Other rocks to clear away are the un- 
familiar allusions that will be encountered 
in the text. The mind, bent upon a grasp of 
the subject, does not wish to be diverted by 
interruptions. Unfamiliar allusions form an 
interruption to thought. So I would explain 
Mt. Sinai, Druid, and Beautiful Gate. Such 
explanation gives a simple apperceptive cen- 
ter forthe use of the allusions as poetic 
symbolism in the poem. 

Very simple explanations will suffice. For 
Mt. Sinai it will be enough to state that it 
was the mountain upon which Moses talked 
with God when he was given the Ten Com- 
mandments. A Druid was a priest or priest- 
ess in a religion that flourished in France 





and England in ancient times. Druids dwelt 
in the woods, where they held religious ser- 
vices under sacred oaks bearing the sacred 
mistletoe. Robed in white gowns, with 
crowns of vervain on their heads, they 
chanted wild hymns and cut down the sacred 
mistletoe that was a panacea for allills. The 
picture of the woods will be the dominant 
thought in this description. The Beautiful 
Gate was a certain gate of the temple of 
Solomon in Jerusalem. In the days of Christ 
a lame man sat there daily. One day he 
asked alms of Peter and John, the Saviour’s 
disciples. Peter said, ‘‘Silver and gold have 
I none, but such as I have give I thee. In 
the name of Christ rise up and walk.’’ 

These explanations may sound detached, 
but in the use of the story and poem later 
on it will be seen how it helps to have 
these points cleared up in preliminary study. 
The children are now prepared for the story 
interpretation of the poem. Few teachers 
attempt a story version of the poem and it is 
somewhat difficult to arrange one, but it can . 
be done, and the wise teacher will attempt 
it, for it is through the story, feelingly told, 
that the child’s sympathies are touched and 
he is prepared to appreciate the poem itself. 

After the story version the teacher should 
read the entire poem, sympathetically, un- 
derstandingly, musically, without comment 
of any sort, simply for the thought of beauty 
and rhythm, and to give a connected thread 
of the story in poetic form. When this is 
done we are very near the child’s active 
participation in the exercises. 

On the board we shall have placed a list of 
unfamiliar words that he will encounter. I 
would not dwell exhaustively upon the 
meanings of these words nor make them a 
speliing lesson. I would simply keep them 
and their meanings listed on the board so 
that, when the poem is being read by the 
pupils, a mere glance at the board will place 
the meaning and thus add to the satisfied en- 
joyment of the verse. The words which I 
found necessary to keep in evidence were 
these: 

musing—thinking deeply. 

theme—subject. 

vista—sort of avenue or path, 

benedicite—blessing. 

dross—waste. 

chalice—cup; esp. communion cup. 

illumined—brightened. 

deluge—flood. 

courier—messenger. 

chanticleer—rooster. 

sulphurous rifts—mouths of craters. 

churlish—rude. 

league—three miles. 

moodily—angrily. 

rasped—grated. 

mite—a small gift to charity; cf ‘‘The Widow’s 
Mite.’’ 

alms—charity. 

wold—wood or plain. 

crypt—cell; burial vault under a church. 

quaint—odd. 

arabesques—fanciful Moorish designs. 

corbet—bracket to support the cornice of a roof. 


rafter—roof timber. 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Health- and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games 


BY LUCIA MAY WIANT, Supervisor of Elocution and Physical Culture in the Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio 


Wand Drills 


HERE is something very pleasing about 
wands. Pupils enjoy this kind of exer- 
cise, and no drills are more acceptable to 
spectators. Wands are easily made from old 
broomsticks. Measure thirty-six inches from 
the top of the handle and saw evenly. Scrub 
the sticks with soap and sandpaper until they 
are thoroughly clean and smooth. For reg- 








Figure I 


ular school use it is just as well to allow the 
sticks to remain unpainted, but for public 
entertainment, it is a pretty idea to have 


them painted white and decorated with bows — 


of class or school colors, or of red, white and 
blue ribbon, tied in the middle of the stick. 








Figure Il 


Position for carrying wands: Hold wand 
erect in right arm, grasping as far down as 
the hold will permit the arm to hang straight 
at the side. (Figure I.) The top of the 
wand should reach just below the lower lobe 





Figure III 


of the ear. Left arm held rigid at side. Be 
very particular that pupils stand according to 
height, and that in grasping wands the sticks 
are held about one-third toward the center. 
(Figure III.) 

Use music in four-four time. 

Execute the exercises with vigor. As in 
all gymnastic exercises observe that we have 


THE SIXTH OF TEN ARTICLES 


separate rows of boys and girls. If possible, 
arrange pupils to march in by fours, distance 
of wands apart. To the command ‘‘Girls 
backward—step,’’ the girls will step to the 
rear, starting with left foot on count one; 
bring right foot backward, heels locked, on 
count two. On ‘‘Wands in position—one, ’’ 
the left hand crosses chest and grasps wand, 
arm shoulder high, palm outward. (Figure 
II.) On ‘‘Two,’’ lower wands, ready for 
exercise. (Figure III.) 

Exercise 1—Raise wands directly forward, 
shoulder high. Eight counts. (Forward, 1. 
Down, 2, etc.) 

Exercise 2—Raise wands directly over- 
head. Eight counts. (Upward, 1. Down, 
2, etc.) 

Exercise 3—Alternate exercises 1 and 2. 
Sixteen counts. 





Figure IV 


Exercise 4—Girls execute exercise 1 and 
boys exercise 2. Eight counts. (These ex- 
ercises to be done simultaneously. ) 

Exercise 5—Boys execute exercise 1 and 
girls exercise 2. Eight counts. 

Exercise 6—-Raise wands overhead, 1. 


_Down, 2. Bend forward and lower wands, 


8. (Bend from hips.) In position, 4. Six- 
teen counts. 








Figure V 


Exercise 7—Boys raise wands overhead. 
Eight counts. Girls lower wands. Eight 
counts. 

Exercise 8—Girls raise wands overhead 
and boys lower wands. Eight counts. (Fig- 
ure IV.) 

Exercise 9—Raise wands forward and step 
forward, left, on tiptoes, wand forward, 1. 
Heels together, wands in position, 2, etc. 
Eight counts. 

Exercise 10—Same with right foot. Eight 
counts. 

Exercise 11—Alternate exercises 9 and 10. 


‘Sixteen counts, starting with left foot. 


Exercise 12—Raise wands overhead and 
step forward left. Eight counts. 

weercise 13—Same with right foot. Eight 
counts. 





Figure VI 


Exercise 14—Alternate exercises 12 and 
18. Sixteen counts. 

Exercise 15—Girls take exercise 11. Six- 
teen counts. Boys take exercise 14. Sixteen 
counts. (Figure V.) 

Exercise 16—Raise wands overhead, 1. In 
position, 2. Thrust wands forward and bend 
knees, 3. In position, 4. Sixteen counts. 
(Figure VI.) 

(In deep knee bending observe that the 
knees are turned outward and pupils are 
really sitting on their heels. Backs must be 
straight. ) 








Figure VII 


Exercise 17—Girls raise wands overhead. 
Eight counts. Boys thrust wands forward 
and bend knees. Eight counts. (Figure VI.) 

Exercise 18—Boys thrust wands overhead 
and girls thrust wands forward and bend at 
knees. Eight counts. 

Exercise 19—The instant that exercise 18 





Figure VIII 


is completed, girls step forward quickly to 

their original places. (Begin new measure 

of music.) All grasp wands, 1. (Figure 
7 (Continued on page 68) 










































































Children Wild With Delight 
Anna M, Uncapher, Bayard, Neb., writes: ““The Oil Painting of the ““Old Swimmin Hole’”’ 
and the bust of James Whitcomb Riley arrived in fine condition. The children were wild 
with delight. These two pieces of Art are ornaments to any room. Thank you for the op- 


portunity of obtaining them. children but the entire neighborhood are very proud of them.”’ 


yO IVEDAIFI ERIM TLE 


Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without any cost to 
yourself or pupils, your school may have for permanent possession, this famous 
genuine ‘‘Roop” bust of James Whitcomb Riley—America’s greatest poet—and 
Bixler’s beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s ‘‘Old Swimmin’ Hole” made 
famous the world over by the poet’s first and most popular poem, written more 
than thirty years ago. 


The face of Riley should be familiar to every school 
child in America, for Riley is the greatest children’s poet 
the world has ever produced. 


‘Oh! The Old Swimmin’ Hole! Where the creek so still and deep 
Looked like a baby river that was laying ha'f asleep.’’ 


Thus did Riley begin that famous poem about the 
Old Swimmin’ Hole that Bixler pictures so faithfully. 
This beautiful large oil painting will delight the heart 
of every boy and girl and in its depths the older folks 
will understand Riley when he said: 


**I wish in my sorrow I could strip to the soul 
And dive off in my grave like the Old Swimmin’ Hole.’’ 


These two treasures of America’s greatest poet — direct 
from the birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley—will lend a distinc- 
tion to your school, besides forming an object lesson in a study of Riley 
and American Literature. 


Beth of these valuable adornments are recognized universally 
as standard works of art and are now in possession of thousands of 
schools all over the country, who are unanimous in their praise of 
this wonderful opportunity. Your own school need not be without 
them when they can be had free of all cost. 


No American school can afford to be without these Riley Treas- 


Entire Neighborhood Proud of Them 


_ Mrs. Fred. E. Selby, Colter, Wyo., writes ;_ ‘I wish to notify you that we have received the 
painting and bust in first class condition. Everyone admires them and not only the school 





ures, now that they may be secured without cost. Riley has helped 
to keep a sad world sweet and sound and sane. His influence on 
children is miraculous. He speaks a language they understand; he 
sways them powerfully for good. No child who learns to love Riley 
can ever go far wrong, and the teacher who brings these Riley 
mementos and Riley’s influence into his or her school deserves the 


DESCRIPTION OF THE 
RILEY BUST 


The bust of Mr. Riley is the ac- 
complishment of the noted sculp- 
tor, J. Leeland Roop, and is recog- 
nized as the best likeness of the 
poet ever made. It is one-half 
life size and artistically finished 
in old ivory, being especially ap- 
propriate for schools and libraries. 
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Description of Bixler’s G}nuit 


RILEY’S “OLD SWIMMIN’ HiOL) 


This beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s|/Old S 
inches and is hand painted by the noted artist Bix 
identical with the painting that hangs in Mj. Riley 
ican schools. It is full of such a wealth offfleep ri 
not begin to be reproduced in this illustratij, Y. 
ing either in natural or sepia tones. Theyjjare su 
mission oak frame, interlined with a beve fd gilt 
est quality. This striking combination displfijs the 








Greenfield Art Association, 102 Main Street 
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“Thank You” From Each Child 

Leah Fellows, Davidsonyille, Md., writes: ‘“The Riley Treasures came more than a week ago. 
The bust is fine and the painting is certainly a beauty. I asked the pupils what they would 


say if they could see the people who sent them. Two dozen little hands went up and an en- 
thusiastic, ““Thank You’’, came from each child, I join in thanking you more tian I can say. 


‘tfor Your Own School 









































Children|Are So Proud of Them 
larbor, 0. wrijps: |] sincerely regret having delayed thanking you 
1inting andRijey bust. They are fine treasures of Art to have in one’s 
dren are go. proud of them that they stop pupils from other rooms to 
, 











| James 
| Read How Easy It Is Whitcomb 
We will provide any teacher, on request, with 150 artistic Riley 


souvenir Riley Pins. These pins at only ten cents each 
are easily and quickly sold by the pupils among them- 
selves, parents, and friends. The pupil selling the most 
pins will receive a lavishly illustrated book of Riley’s poems containing the ‘‘Old 
Swimmin’ Hole,” and many other early poems. Send the proceeds from the Pins 
to the Capital State Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, which as trustee of the Riley 
Monument Fund will credit your school towards the Great Riley Monu- 
ment to be erected in the Poet’s home town by American School 
Children. We will immediately forward by prepaid express 
the famous painting, bust, and prize book of poems, identical 
as described below, and place at the same time the names of 
the teacher and pupils on the Riley Monument Honor Roll. 


__ The people of your community will become as interested 
in this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy 
the pins, not only to assist the pupils, but also as souvenirs 
from the very birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley. 

Let us assure you that your pleasure and satisfaction 
with these Artistic Treasures in your schoolroom will be 
not only as great as that of the thousands of teachers 
who have already procured them, but also as great as the % 


Born Oct. 7, 1849 
Died July 22, 1916 



















delight of all who see them. They could not be pur- we 
chased from an Art Dealer for many times the proceeds cy 7 
from the Riley Pins and they are works of art you of 


will be always proud to have in your school. 


It is impossible to describe or show by the 
illustrations the artistic beauty and skill dis- 
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ment of Manual 
Arts of the Pub- 
lie Schools of the 
City of Saint 
“ Paul, Minnesota, 
eurly in the spring of each year, 
there is held a Bird House 
Prize Contest and Exhibit in 
which from six to eight thousand 
boys and girls of the sixth grade 
participate. The boys compete 
in the building of Bird Houses, 
Bird Shelters, Bird Feeding 
Boxes, Bird Baths, ete., while 
the boys and girls both compete 
in the writing of essays on sub- 
jects pertaining to bird life and 
the building of bird houses. 
Valuable prizes are offered by 
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How the City of Song Birds Won Its Title 


BY GERALDINE McGRORTY 
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line for that particular prize. 
| That the bird houses made in 

these contests are practical and 
are used by the birds, was 
demonstrated beyond a doubt 
when hundreds of calls came 
into the offices of the Depart- 
ment of Education, in the con- 
test for ‘“The Boy to Get a Bird 
in His Bird House, First,’’ even 
after the prize had been awarded 
and the announcement made 
through the daily papers. These 
calls stated that birds were nest- 
ing in all of the houses for 
which the boys had built bird 
houses. These included wrens, 
bluebirds, purple martins, tree 
swallows, fly catchers and owls. 

When the exhibit of the 








spring of 1915 was formally 





the business men of the city 
and by civic and commercial 
bodies. All this acts as a great 
stimulus to the sixth grader, who 
enters the contests with intense 
enthusiasm. During the exhibit 
the bird houses are placed on 
sale at the boy’s own price. 
Hundreds of them are sold every 
year to those interested in 
beautifying their homes, boule- 
vards, and city parks, or they 
are taken to the lake homes 
where the business men spend 
much of their summer vacation. 

Early in January of each 
year lists of printed instructions 
are sent out by the Supervisor 
of Manual Arts to every boy 








opened for inspection by the 
public, twenty-five hundred in- 
dividual exhibits were upon dis- 
play, no two of which were 
alike. Thousands of people 
visited the display every day 
’and classes from the city schools 
were constantly in attendance. 
The animated discussions as to 
the relative merits of this house 
or that house for the birds for 
which they were intended was a 
liberal education in itself. 

To the casual observer, the 
district directly around the ex- 
hibit bore a closer resemblance 
to an automobile show than to a 
bird house exhibit. For a block 
in both directions around the 











and girl of the sixth grade, to- 
gether with a list of the prizes 
offered and the rules of the con- 
test. Immediately following this, in every 
school there is organized what is known as 
‘‘Box Day’’ when every boy gues on a hunt 
for cracker boxes, yeast foam boxes, starch 
boxes, or in fact any box with material in it 
of the thickness of three-eighths or one-half 
of aninch. Having obtained the necessary 














Proud of His Bird House 








boxes, the boys knock them apart (to avoid 
fire risk) and write their names on every 
piece of the box, tie it up in a neat bundle 
and bring it to school, where it is placed in 
the manual training shop until the period 
when that particular boy goes there for work. 

The boys are required to design, build and 
arrange their bird houses, shelters, etc.; ob- 
serving only the requirements of the birds 
as stated in the printed instructions furnished 
by the department for that purpose. The 
vast amount of originality in design and ar- 
tistic taste brought out in this way has been 
a source of constant wonder and amazement 
upon the part of the general public. . 

The boys are permitted to enter as many 
articles in the different contests featured as 
they wish and are encouraged to work at 
home, out of school hours, as well as during 
the regular class period. Some of the boys 
have been known to enter as many as ten dif- 
ferent bird houses, shelters, feeding boxes, 
etc. However, only one prize can be awarded 
to any one boy, and in case he wins more 
than one he is, required to choose between 
them as to which one he will take, and the 
one he rejects is given to the next: boy in 


Commerce Building where the 
contest was held the automobiles 
were parked as thickly as was permissible, 
and the ‘‘upper crust’’ of society rubbed 
elbows with those less fortunate in this 
world’s goods. 

A committee from the Ramsey County 
Men’s Garden Club and one from the Com- 
mercial Club were appointed to assist the De- 
partment of Education in the working out of 
the exhibit for the spring of 1916, and the 





Model Martin House 


Built by the boys of the Saint Paul Industrial: School 
and given to the largest ae: purchaser at the 
exhibit. 
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wonderful success with which 
the event was staged was due in 
a large measure to the person- 
nel of these committees, whith 
were composed of ‘‘live wire’’ 
business men for whom nothing 
was too hard to be overcome if 
it meant the success of the en- 
terprise. 

Two hundred fifty major 
prizes were contributed, besides 
several hundred minor prizes; 
and two months before the 
opening of the exhibit there had 
been sold over fifteen hundred 
dollars’ worth of the bird 
houses. Hundreds were sold to 
out-of-town visitors and were 
shipped all over the world, but 
the large majority of them 
were kept right here in the city, 
as every effort was exerted to 
this end. 








The Only Girl Competitor 


She made the first house sold and also won one 
of the prizes. 


The City Council passed an appropriation 
of $550 for the exclusive use of the Audito- 
rium for the Bird House Exhibit and Contest 
for the week of April 10th to 15th. This 
auditorium seats ten thousand people, and yet 
the exhibit filled it completely. Over six 
thousand individual exhibits were entered in 
this contest. 

The prizes, including several twenty-five 
dollar prizes in gold, a boy’s bicycle, a canoe, 
manual training work bench, set of carpen- 
ter’s tools, drawing set, Berkshire pig, and 
a 7x9 ft. wall tent, were shown in a 
down-town store window for several weeks 


' 


This six-room martin house won the first prize of $25. 
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First Prize House and Its Builder 


gutter, small brick for chimney and real shingles. 


preceding the contest, and after school hours 
hundreds of boys and girls clustered around 
the window, deciding which of the prizes was 
the one they would work for the hardest. 
The daily papers offered valuable prizes in 
gold, and rendered every assistance possible 
in the way of publicity and advertising. 
The Elks bought bird houses for the City 
Park, which is directly in front of their Club; 
the Wilder Charity bought a large number to 
place around the Day Nursery; the Depart- 
ment of City Parks purchased several hun- 
dred dollars’ worth for the city parks and to 
place in the trees along the boulevards; the 
Women’s Civic League, and the Women’s 
Welfare League purchased large numbers for 
placing in the various parts of the city where 
they were most interested; the Real Estate 
Board purchased several hundred and placed 


_ them in tracts which they wished to open up, 


and were surprised from a monetary stand- 
point because of the rise in value of the real 
estate. 

The Commercial Clubs in the different sec- 
tions of the city purchased large numbers for 


Notice drain-pipe and 
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their respective districts, and 
through an agreement with the 
four largest department stores 
in the city, all of the remain- 
ing bird houses were bought up 
and sold the week following the 
Exhibit and Contest. 

The boys in many of the 
schools bought their base ball 
suits with the proceeds of their 
sales. Some bought additional 
material with which to build 
bird houses during the summer 
months and in this way createa 
supply for the hard pressed 
market in bird houses. Others 
bought material and built work 
shops, where such a move was 
practical. Some equipped their 
tool chests, while still others 
bought work benches. 

Ten registration desks were 
required to register the entries 
at this exhibit and the clerks 
worked at this task from nine o’clock, 
when the registration desks were opened, 
until ten o’clock that same night, when the 
last entries were made for this, the largest 
Bird House Exhibit and Contest ever held. 

The Governor of the State of Minnesota 
was in attendance at the awarding of the 
prizes at the close of the contest, and the 
mayor of the city presented the prizes. 

The auditorium was appropriately deco- 
rated with the colors of the song birds, and 
many of the children were costumed in these 
colors, which added enthusiasm to the occa- 
sion. 

The increase in the song birds of the city 
has become a matter of open comment among 
those passing through this city in the spring 
and summer and the enthusiasm of the people 
of Saint Paul knows no bounds. -The city is 
united in promoting this great work and is 
determined to hold the enviable title of which 
it now boasts, The City of Song Birds. 








NOTE:—An attractive martin house will be fur- 
nished next month as a bench work problem. 














A Group of Attractive Bird Houses 
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LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


The rude log cabin in which Abraham Lincoln was born has been housed in an imposing granite building. 
sented to the nation by the Lincoln Farm Association. \ : 
nation, said, ‘‘'This little hut was the cradle of one of the great sons of men, a man of singular, delightful, vital genius—gaunt, shy, ungainly, but domi- 


It stands two miles from Hodgenville, Kentucky. 


nant and majestic, a natural ruler of men.”’ 





Photoyruph by Peter A, Juley 


This structure, the Lincoln Memorial, was pre- 
President Wilson, in accepting the gift for the 








Mount this picture of the beautiful new Lincoln Memorial on cardboard and hang it where the children may see it often. 


and to resolve to visit it some day. 


Encourage them to talk and write about it 


Visualizing Geography for Primary Children 


YITH the many available text- 
books in geography, contain- 
ing numerous beautiful illus- 
trations, a teacher has little 
trouble in arousing the inter- 
est of her pupils. But in the 
third grade, where the subject is usually 
taught as a foundation for the next year’s 
work and without books in the hands of the 
children, the subject matter consisting main- 
ly of definitions of plain, hill, mountain, val- 
ley, river, lake, etc., the task is more difficult. 
The mechanical part of learning defini- 
tions should be secondary and will take 
care of itself, if the primary consideration, 
namely, aclear mental picture of the several 
ideas presented, is obtained by the child. 
How shall we obtain the desired results? 
The teacher may develop the definitions 
by means of blackboard drawings and the 
use of the sand-table. But if the class is 
large, only a part can gather around the 
‘table at a time and the work must be done 
several times before all have had it. Then, 
too, everything is on such a small scale that 
ithe concepts made are not very clear. Two 
years ago, I began the use of the Mirror- 





BY LOUISE AMRHEIN 


scope, using postal cards, and found that 
method far superior to any I know. The 
subject of geography became vital from 
the very first lesson and the children were 
eager to bring cards. 

For the study of rivers, we had cards show- 
ing the sources of rivers—or their ‘ ‘cradles, ’’ 
as the children liked tocallthem, A picture 
of a spring bubbling from the side of a rock 
was flashed on thescreen, and great was the 
wonder of the boys and girls when told that 
that was the beginning of a very large stream 
of water. But since not all rivers have their 
sources in that way, pictures of snow-capped 
mountains, brooklets and lakes were shown. 
The use of rivers to drain the land was fol- 


Meccano sets. Indian camp life, the fisher- 
man’s hut, lumberman’s camp, village and 
city life along rivers were all portrayed. By 
this time a river meant more to the children 
than merely ‘‘A stream of water flowing 
through the land.’’ 

For the study of a plain, we first showed 
pictures of nearly levelelowlands. We saw 
the use man has made of plains, where the 
soil is fertile, showing preparation of the 
ground, the fields of grain, harvesting, the 
mill, and finally the finished product. A like 
study of cotton was made. The negroes 
picking in the field, baling, boats loaded with 
bales, cotton mills, and stores where cotton 
cloth is sold, all formed a chain which told 


lowed by a study of the use man has made of , each boy the story of his waist and each girl 


them. The Indian gliding along in his canoe, 
row-boats, sail-boats, launches, excursion 
boats and the different kinds of freighters be- 
came subjects of interest. The necessity of 
flat-bottomed boats on some rivers was spoken 
of. Thenastudy of bridges was made. We 
had cards showing small bridges over nar-. 
row streams, and the draw, lift, jack-knife 
and suspension bridges. In this connection, 
the boys made the different kinds with their 


the story of her dress. 

Herding on the vast grassy plains of the 
West gave the pupils a good, idea of ranch 
life. We-showed the herds of cattle, round- 
ups, branding, shipment in cattle cars, stock 
yards, and lastly the finished products— 
beef, leather and the by-products. Several 
boys wore their cow-boy suits, and for the 
time being were ‘‘real’’ cow-punchers. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Cake Making at School 






(( 5 considered a rather difficult 
\y \ ONS art, and very proud indeed is 
DNS G4 the little girl who finds that 
7 Wa Ki she can make light fluffy 
, cakes. Perhaps the difficulty 
comes from the fact that one faces a double 
problem in this work—the cake not only has 
to be made properly, but it also has to be 
baked just right. The making may be easily 
learned if careful directions are given and 
they are faithfully followed, but experience 
is really the only teacher that is worth much 
when it comes to regulating an oven, for no 
two ovens and no two fires are exactly alike. 
So the beginner will be wise to make the 
work as simple as possible until the class 
gets a ‘‘grip’’ on the process. A very small 
amount of cake should be made, because if 
it is a failure, there is not so much wasted, 
and if, for instance, four bakings are made 
to supply the necessary amount, it gives four 
times the experience and practice that one 
large baking would have given. When one 
becomes expert with a small amount it is an 
easy matter to multiply it and make a cake 
of any desired size. Also, it is a good plan 
at this time to learn only one kind of cake, 
for if a simple kind is learned to perfec- 
tion, little variations may be introduced that 
will change the appearance and flavor with- 
out changing the nature of its preparation. 
Small cakes always appeal to children, 
and they also have the advantage of lessen- 
ing the ‘‘oven trouble,’’ for a tiny mass of 
dough cooks in such a short time, and there 
is so little danger of its ‘‘falling,’’ that in 


Dy om making has always been 


BY E£. L. WHITE 


making this class of cake the possibility of 
failure is almost done away with. These 
little cakes may be made elaborate enough 
for any occasion with the aid of different 
frostings and decorations. What could be 
more delightful for the St. Valentine party 
than white frosted cakes ornamented with 
pink candy hearts? Or, the cake might be 
baked in a flat sheet an inch thick, and when 
cold, little cakes might be cut out with a 
heart-shaped cutter and covered with pink 


frosting. 
CAKE 


1 cup granulated sugar. 

1 rounding tablespoonful butter. 

¥% cupful milk. 

1 egg. 

1 cupful flour. 

1 teaspoonful vanilla. 

1 heaping teaspoonful baking powder. 


Put butter and sugar together in a bowl 
and mix and beat until it becomes light and 
creamy. This may take some time but pa- 
tience will accomplish the desired result. 
Break the egg into a small bowl and beat 
until very light, and then add it to the but- 








“Small Cakes Always Appeal to Children” 


ter and sugar; then pour in the milk, and 
next put in the flavoring. Sift flour and bak- 
ing powder together three times. At this 
time it is well to see if the oven is right, 
for the ‘‘wet’’ and ‘‘dry’’ ingredients of the 
cake may be left for several hours without 
harm if they are kept separate, but once they 
are put together, the baking powder begins 
to act and the cake must be put into the 
oven very soon. Open the door and hold 
your hand in the oven for ten seconds; if it 
feels decidedly uncomfortable the oven is 
about right, and the materials of the cake 
should be put together. Add the flour grad- 
ually and beat vigorously for five minutes. 
This is very important as it makes the cake 
light and fine. 

Gem pans should be used for baking these 
little cakes. Grease them well on the bot- 
tom and sides with lard, and then half fill 
them with the cake batter. If too full they 
will run out over the sides. If the oven is 
right it will take them about ten or fifteen 
minutes to bake. When done they will shrink 
away from the sides of the pan. Take from 
the oven and set up on something so that the 
air can circulate under them. After ten 
minutes slip a knife carefully under each 
one, and remove to a plate. If they are not 
a success do the work over until they become 
so; but if they are all right the first time, and 
they probably will be, try some little changes 
the next time, Here are some of the things 
that may be done without complicating 
matters: 

Take one-half cupful of raisins, wash well, 


roll in flour, and add them to the cake bat- 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Give carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing to children to trace, color and mount. Cut apart the words of the lower rhyr 
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The ostrich rapidly can stride, 
And on its back men often ride. 





The ostrich rapidly can stride, 





And «= on its back men often ride. 
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Cake Making at School 


exc} AKE making has always been 
pan Ps considered a rather difficult 
NA , art, and very proud indeed is 
the little girl who finds that 
she can make light fluffy 
cakes. Perhaps the difficulty 
comes from the fact that one faces a double 
problem in this work—the cake not only has 
to be made properly, but it also has to be 
baked just right. The making may be easily 
learned if careful directions are given and 
they are faithfully followed, but experience 
is really the only teacher that is worth much 
when it comes to regulating an oven, for no 
two ovens and no two fires are exactly alike. 
So the beginner will be wise to make the 
work as simple as possible until the class 
gets a ‘‘grip’’ on the process. A very small 
amount of cake should be made, because if 
it is a failure, there is not so much wasted, 
and if, for instance, four bakings are made 
to supply the necessary amount, it gives four 
times the experience and practice that one 
large baking would have given. When one 
becomes expert with a small amount it is an 
easy matter to multiply it and make a cake 
of any desired size. Also, it is a good plan 
at this time to learn only one kind of cake, 
for if a simple kind is learned to perfec- 
tion, little variations may be introduced that 
will change the appearance and flavor with- 
out changing the nature of its preparation. 
Small cakes always appeal to children, 
and they also have the advantage of lessen- 
ing the ‘‘oven trouble,’’ for a tiny mass of 
dough cooks in such a short time, and there 
is so little danger of its ‘‘falling,’’ that in 
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making this class of cake the possibility of 
failure is almost done away with. These 
little cakes may be made elaborate enough 
for any occasion with the aid of different 
frostings and decorations. What could be 
more delightful for the St. Valentine party 
than white frosted cakes ornamented with 
pink candy hearts? Or, the cake might be 
baked in a flat sheet an inch thick, and when 
cold, little cakes might be cut out with a 
heart-shaped cutter and covered with pink 


frosting. 
CAKE 


1 cup granulated sugar. 
1 rounding tablespoonful butter. 
¥% cupful milk. 
egg. 
1 cupful flour. 
1 teaspoonful vanilla. 
1 heaping teaspoonful baking powder. 


Put butter and sugar together in a bowl 
and mix and beat until it becomes light and 
creamy. This may take some time but pa- 
tience will accomplish the desired result. 
Break the egg into a small bowl and beat 
until very light, and then add it to the but- 
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ter and sugar; then pour in the milk, and 
next put in the flavoring. Sift flour and bak- 
ing powder together three times. At this 
time it is well to see if the oven is right, 
for the ‘‘wet’’ and ‘‘dry’’ ingredients of the 
cake may be left for several hours without 
harm if they are kept separate, but once they 
are put together, the baking powder begins 
to act and the cake must be put into the 
oven very soon. Open the door and hold 
your hand in the oven for ten seconds; if it 
feels decidedly uncomfortable the oven is 
about right, and the materials of the cake 
should be put together. Add the flour grad- 
ually and beat vigorously for five minutes. 
This is very important as it makes the cake 
light and fine. 

Gem pans should be used for baking these 
little cakes. Grease them well on the bot- 
tom and sides with lard, and then half fill 
them with the cake batter. If too full they 
will run out over the sides. If the oven is 
right it will take them about ten or fifteen 
minutes to bake. When done they will shrink 
away from the sides of the pan. Take from 
the oven and set up on something so that the 
air can circulate under them. After ten 
minutes slip a knife carefully under each 
one, and remove toa plate. If they are not 
a success do the work over until they become 
so; but if they are all right the first time, and 
they probably will be, try some little changes 
the next time, Here are some of the things 
that may be done without complicating 
matters: 

Take one-half cupful of raisins, wash well, 


roll in flour, and add them to the cake bat- 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Educative Seat Work 


Give carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing to children to trace, color and mount. Cut apart the words of the lower rhyme and let pupils 
take turns in matching them with the complete rhyme. Teachers may provide additional script copies of the rhyme and the separate words. 
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The ostrich rapidly can stride, 
And on its back men often ride. 





The ostrich rapidly can stride, 


And = on its back men often ride. 
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The Teaching of Practical Citizenship 


JHE teaching of citizenship is, 
4 I think, one of the most im- 
portant subjects in the av- 
sy erage school curriculum. 
When I began teaching, my 
superintendent said to me, 
‘Give your pupils the lessons that they most 
need to learn. Teach them the things that 
will make them better men and better women 
—citizens of whom the state may well be 
proud. The future of America depends on 
the present work of our public schools. ’’ 
And is not this, indeed, the fundamental 
purpose of American education? ‘Training 
for Citizenship!’’ should be the watchword 
of every teacher in every school and college 
in our country. There is no child of school 
age too young to understand the first lessons 
in patriotism; and this feeling of love and 
reverence for our country should be intensi- 
fied each day by both the home and school. 
It is a sadly deplorable fact that the 
teaching of civil government has been widely 
neglected in the past by the teachers of our 
country. In fact, the situation in Maine has 
become so serious that the state legislature, 
by a special resolution, has prepared and 





BY ETHELYN E. GRATTAN 


issued a special outline for this course of 
study, which teachers are urged to use. 
America is waking up to the needs of the 
moment and she requires the individual co- 
operation of her enormous staff of teachers 
to ‘‘Lift better up to best.’’ 

Do you know, I think the highest test of 
a teacher’s efficiency rests in the degree of 
patriotism she can inspire an-ong her pupils? 
Yet this is an almost unknown quality in 
some schools! I dare say that fifty per cent 
of our rural school children do not know the 
words of the National Hymn; probably less 
than that could tell the history of the United 
States flag! These questions are, of course, 
of vital interest, yet it is even more deplor- 
able when pupils have no conception of town, 
state or national government. For example, 
a short time agoI heard a Sunday school 
teacher ask a class of young men who was 
commander-in-chief of the United States 
army. They didn’t know. She asked who 
was president of our nation and one boy 
suid, ‘‘William Taft.’’ When the same 
teacher asked who was governor of the state 
the majority of the class could not answer. 
And yet: two-thirds of those boys were in 
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Give carbon or hectographed copies of this 
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high school! Do you doubt that our teachers 
need to get to work ? 

Back again to our watchword, ‘‘Training 
for Citizenship!’’ From the time she enters 
the classroom until she leaves at night, 
every teacher must keep this aim in view. 
The study of civil government should hold 
the highest place in the school curriculum; 
it should be and can be made the most inter- 
esting subject of the day. - 

In the lower grades, lessons in patriotism 
may be vividly presented by the story meth- 
od. Teach the children the early life of our 
country, the reasons for settlement and why 
America has grown so rapidly. Make them 
realize the intense love of liberty which 
characterized our forefathers. By portraying 
the deeds which noted Americans have done 
for our country, make the children under- 
stand the debt which they, themselves, owe 
as American citizens. Children are quick to 
catch and to hold all early impressions. See 
to it, then, that the first lessons in patriotism 
are such as will influence their whole lives 
for the greatest possible good. 

The work of the grammar school should be 
but a general broadening of the foundation 
gained in the lower grades. As the interest 
of the pupils increases (and it cannot fail 
to do so under skilful teaching) the classes 
should be led to a broader and more definite 
knowledge of citizenship. Whenever pos- 
sible, let pupils themselves suggest new 
phases of work to be covered. Inspire en- 
thusiasm through efficiency. 

The constant use of textbvoks should be 
carefully avoided. Teach the pupils, through 
personal observation or by interviews with 
older citizens, to find out for themselves the 
early history of the town. Teach the origin 
of the name, when and where the first settle- 
ments were made, early industries and social 
conditions, etc. Trace the development of 
the town history to the present date, com- 
paring modern advantages with the old. 
Make every child in your school feel justly 
proud of his town. Make him feel the re- 
sponsibility that he, as a citizen, owes to the 
public welfare. 

The study of town government easily may 
be made the most interesting phase of this 
work. Pupils, thoroughly awakened to the 
value of better citizenship, will be ever on 
the alert to gain information for themselves. 
Let them find out when their town charter 
was granted and learn the privileges and ob- 
ligations it embodies. Procure a copy of the 
town by-laws and discuss each section freely. 
Pupils will soon question why these laws 
were made and by whom they are enforced. 

Thus, by inductive reasoning, we have led 
up to the history of the town meeting. Here 
political parties may be taught, but it is 
better not to lay particular stress on this 
subject. Teach, rather, the duties of every 
American citizen towards his town, state 
and nation. —. 

Let us grant that the children are familiar 


‘Continued on page 79) 
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A Square Deal for Words 
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(yee >|N WORK in the grades we 
| must plan assignments very 
_prtegenernces if we wish to 
get noticeable results. To 
drill carefully in pronuncia- 
tion for a month and then to 
“se all care of speech for two months is a 
foolish waste of time, because the good done 
in the one month of drill is lost in the two 
months of rest. It is an excellent plan to 
give this drill in small measures, but every 
' day. Five minutes of drill intelligently ap- 
plied can work wonders in time. I have 
found that it pays in working out assign- 
ments for a month ahead to make cumulative 
exercises in pronunciation and other word- 
study. Such progressive exercises are in- 
finitely better than hit-or-miss drills. Make 
the pupils feel that you are tackling the 
matter of their speech in a business-like way. 

Prepositions are little words, but they can 
become troublesome offenders. Do any of 
your pupils confuse wait on with wait for ? 
Are Alice and Mary ‘‘waiting on’’ the street 
ear or ‘‘waiting for’’ the street car? The 
second expression is the correct one. We wait 
on the table, but we wait for a car, or for 
some one to join us. Whenever the idea of 
service is involved, use wait on. 

Between is the preposition to use in speak- 
ing of two persons; among, in speaking of 
more than two’ It is incorrect to say that 
‘‘the cake was divided among Tom and 
Mary;’’ the right form is ‘‘was divided be- 
tween Tom and Mary.’’ The cake would be 
divided ‘‘among the four boys.’’ 

In and into have been offenders always. 
In denotes simply place, or movement. in a 
certain place; as, ‘“The watch is in its reg- 
ular place,’’ and, ‘‘He was walking up and 
down in the garden.’’ Now ito implies 
motion from one place to another, —for in- 
stance, from outside a garden into the gar- 
den; as, ‘“‘The man went into the gar- 
den,’’ ‘“The people flocked into the theater. ’’ 
To say, ‘‘The people ran in the theater’’ 
would mean that they were running around 
inside the building. This is very different 
from the first meaning. 

The following list of prepositions used 
with certain words is worth studying, be- 
cause often the wrong preposition is used, or 
a preposition is used in a wrong way: 





abhorrence of 

absolve from 

accord with 

acquit of 

adapted to or for 

agree with a person 

agree to a proposal 

change for a thing 

change with a person 

comply with 

confer on (to give to) 

confer with (to talk to) 

confide in (to trust to) > 
confide to (to intrust to* 
conform to 

conversant with 

correspond to or with a thing 

correspond with a person 


dependent on 

derogatory to 

differ from a person or thing 
differ from or with (in opinion) 
disappointed of (what we cannot get) 
disappointed in (what we have) 
independent of 

involve in 

need of 

profit by, 

reconcile to or with 

taste of food 

taste for art 

thirst for or after 

When both the instrument and the agent 
are mentioned we should use by before the 
agent and with before the instrument; as, 
‘‘The man was accidentally killed by the boy 
with a shot-gun.’’ If only the instrument 
is mentioned, by may be used with the word; 
as, ‘“The town was destroyed by a flood.’’ 

In and at are puzzling, too, sometimes. 
Use at when a small town or village is men- 
tioned; as, ‘‘He was born at Concord.’’ But 
use 7m when you speak of a large city; as, 
‘Irving was born in New York City.’’ In 
speaking of arriving at a destination, use at ; 
as, ‘‘We Shall arrive at Chicago at ten.’’ 

Into and in to are two different ideas. ‘‘I 
went into the bank’’ and ‘‘I went in to see 
the president of the bank’’ are different 
uses of in and to. 

There are many expressions constantly 
used in which one or two words are unneces- 
sary. With the words talk, converse, corre- 
spond, and unite, the word together is not 
needed. Do not say, ‘‘We talked together 
for an hour,’’ ‘“They conversed together for 
some time,’’ ‘‘They corresponded together 
about the matter,’’ and, ‘‘We are united to- 
gether for a worthy cause.’’ In each of 
these sentences the word together is redun- 
dant, because it is implied in the verb. 
‘‘Thought to myself’’ is an absurd example 
of using words that are unnecessary. How 
else would one think but ‘‘tomyself?’’ Say 
‘‘T thought.’’ Up is redundant in many ex- 
pressions; as, ‘‘Hurry up,’’ ‘‘openup,’’ ‘‘eat 
up,’’ ‘‘finish up,’’ ‘‘wash up,’’ ‘‘*fasten up, ’’ 
‘‘save up,’’ ‘‘pack up,’’ ‘‘tune up,’”’ etc. 

Myself and yourself should not be used for 
I, me, or you. They should be confined to 
either a reflexive or an intensive use; as, ‘‘I 
hurt myself’’ (reflexive), and, ‘‘I myself will 
attend to that’’ (intensive). Do not say, 
‘‘My sister and myself will go away to- 
morrow,’’ ‘“They asked mother and myself 
to go,’’ ‘‘Yourself and friends are invited to 
be present.’’ These sentences should be, 
‘‘My sister and I will go away to-morrow, 
‘“‘They asked mother and me to go,’’ ‘‘You 
and your friends are invited to be present. ’’ 

The following words are often misused, 
or written incorrectly, one for the other: 

barbaric and barbarous 
beside and besides 
complement and compliment 
deprecate and depreciate 
elicit and illicit 

future and subsequent 

get and have 
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human and humane 
imminent and eminent 
just and quite 

keen and eager 
lengthy and long 
middle and center 
noted and notorious 
oral and verbal 
predicate and predict 
quite and quiet 

raise and rear 

social and sociable 
transpire and happen 
uninterested and disinterested 
valuable and valued 
weird and unusual 

In Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary you will find a wealth of interesting ma- 
terial under words of this sort. It will pay 
to collect these words that are often misused 
and discuss several each day. Pronounce the 
words; emphasize the correct spelling; dis- 
cuss the meanings and point out the most 
common. Giveexamples of the various uses of 
the words. The abbreviations obs., dial. ,ete., 
in a large dictionary should be explained to 
a class. It is an excellent plan to show 
pupils exactly what can be found in the dic- 
tionary by sending them to the table of con- 
tents and then guiding them in looking 
through the large dictionary to see exactly 
what it contains. Point out where pronun- 
ciation is given; where part of speech is 
designated; where derivation is shown; 
where synonyms are given, how the differ- 
ent meanings are designated; where anto- 
nyms are given; and how the various words 
related to the one being looked up are placed 
near to it. Pupils often have only a hazy 
conception of the treasure lying in the dic- 
tionary and waiting for them to dig it out. 

The wise teacher is she who trains her 
boys and girls to become independent of her. 
Young pupils delight in having their own 
little dictionaries. They also feel important 
when they are sent to look up a word in the 
large dictionary. But the small dictionary, 
helpful as it is in teaching the child the 
common meanings of words and in develop- 
ing in him the desire to find meanings of un- 
known words, can only serve in a limited de- 
gree the vocabulary needs of the pupil. The 
class, therefore, should be led, step by step, 
into really intelligent study of the large 
dictionary. 

Have you or any of your pupils ever used 
the expression, ‘‘agreeably disappointed ?’’ 
Think what a paradox the phrase really is. 
How can agreeably and disappointed be com- 
bined in the same breath? The word sur- 
prised may be combined with agreeably. ‘‘We 
thought that he could not come, but we were 
agreeably disappointed’’ is incorrect; say, 
‘‘We thought that he could not come, but we 
were agreeably surprised when he rode over 
to the camp.’’ This is like the expression, 
‘‘T wanted to sing badly but I could not,’’ 
incorrectly used for ‘‘I wanted very much to 
sing but I could not.’’ 

If words were coins, how much more careful 
would we be in the way we spend them! 
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For the National Week of Song 


THE observance of the week containing Washington’s Birthday—February 22—as a National Week of Song was suggested last 
The response to this was wide-spread, and hundreds of schools and communities took up the idea. 


year by this magazt ne. 


This 


year we are urging this again, with greater fervor and enthusiasm, both because of the spirit with which the suggestion was re- 
ceived last year and because of the great number of endorsements and words of support and approval we have received in regard to 
it. These have come from State Superintendents, Music Supervisors, Music Teachers, Directors of Community Music and many 


others interested in the subject. 
view. 


the week. We also gave some general suggestions to help in preparing a program. é 
ance, and we also give on this page a most * teresting account of how a whole county participated in the event last year. 


It insures a vastly wider celebration this year than last, and a fuller accomplishment of the purpose in 


In last month’s issue we published many accounts of the manner in which different schools and communities had. observed 
We give below some further helps toward its observ- 


While this 


applies most directly to the schools, remembx. that the movement is for the Community as well as the School. 


How to Celebrate the Week of Song in the Schoolroom 


in asense, impossible, because although one might 

be planned that could be carried out by every 
school it would in many instances not be the best that 
could be usedin some of the schools. It is for this 
reason that we will do no more that suggest things 
that can be done. 

In the first place, do not forget the object of the 
National Week of Song. It is not just an occasion for 
singing but one for singing the best songs of our own 
and other countries, especially our own National, 
Patriotic, and Folk Songs. Further, we should not 
onty sing these songs but should learn something about 


Ti PLAN a program that will suit all schools is, 


them. We should learn, especially, the circumstances 
of the writing of America; The Star-Spangled 
Banner, Dixie, and Home, Sweet Home. When 


we have learned why and how these songs came to be 
written we will sing them with a better knowledze 
of what they mean. 

Another thing that is recommended is that in the 
upper grades the pupils be required to commit the 
words of certain songs to memory. For instance, have 
America committed to memory by all in the fourth 
grade; Home, Sweet Home by the fifth grade; Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean, by the sixth grade; The 
Star-Spangled Banner by the seventh grade; and My 
Old Kentucky Home by the eighth grade. When the 
songs have been learned, have a written test and mark 
the papers for their accuracy of commitment, spell- 
ing, punctuation and penmanship. Compositions on 
the National Week of Song might also be required of 
upper grade pupils. By following the foregoing sug- 
gestions the National Week of Song can be worked 
into the spelling, language and penmanship lessons. + 

Among the songs that are especially recommended 
for singing during the National Week of Song are: 
America, The Star-Spangled Banner, Home, Sweet 
Home, Dixie, Keller’s American Hymn, Hail to the 
Chief, Love’s Old Sweet Song, The Loreley, Hail, Co- 
lumbia, The Last Rose of Summer, Flay of the Free, 
The Old Oaken Bucket, Old Folks at Home, Auld 
Lang Syne, Sweet and Low, My Old Kentucky Home, 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, Kath- 
leen Mavourneen, and America, the Beautiful. 

In this list we have not attempted to give a com- 
plete list of appropriate songs for the event. In fact, 
there are a great many other songs just as good and 
some much better for the purpose, if your pupils can 
sing them. There are many appropriate sentimental 
songs, religious songs, peace songs, and classical 
songs, also other good patriotic and folk songs besides 
those we have named. The special thing to keep in 
mind is that the purpose of the National Week of Song 
is to acquaint our boys and girls, and the older people 
also, with the best of the world’s songs, the songs 
with a good purpose, the songs which elevate and in- 
spire good deeds, especially the songs that have stood 
the test of years. 

When planning your program for the week, plan to 
use some songs that the children have not sung before. 
If you are accustomed to using songs for your opening 
exercises use this opportunity to sing songs that the 
children know, during the regular music period teach 
new songs, and at the close of each session sing such 
songs as Home, Sweet Home, Blest Be the Tie That 
Binds, God Bless Our Native Land, To the Friends We 
Love, Come, Thou Almighty King, God be with You 
Till We Meet Again, Lord, Dismiss Us with Thy Bless- 
ing, The Dearest Spot, Now the Day is Over, or any 
others that refer to home or friends, or that are of 
the nature of a parting prayer. 


Another thing you should plan for, especially if 
there is to be no Community Song Festival during the 
week, is to have the parents and friends join with you 
Friday afternoon, unless it is more convenient to have 
them some other day. Even if the community is to 
celebrate the week with special programs outside the 
school it is a good plan to invite the parents to join 
the school in its Friday afternoon program, and don’t 
forget to have young and old sing. On this occasion 
there should of course be some songs that the children 
will sing alone, but when you sing the National songs 
and some of the best known of our folk songs, be sure 
to have everyone join in the singing. Further, to make 
the event more enjoyable, when singing one or two 
of the songs, have one verse sung by the male voices, 
the next by the female, the next by one side of the 
room, the next by the other side, then all together. 
If the piece has a chorus let all join after each verse. 

At the Friday afternoon event or whenever you 
have the older folks with you, plan to have a brief 
story of the song read before the singing of such songs 
as America, ‘The Star-Spangled Banner, Home, Sweet 
Home, Dixie, and some of the other songs of this sort 
that you will sing. You can get such stories from 
some of the more recent song books, and from ency- 
clopedias. You will be surprised at the interest that 
will be taken in these stories. If desired the teacher 
may read them, but it would add to the interest if they 
are read by the best readers of the upper grade pupils. 
Another thing that will enliven your afternoon affair 
is to sing a Round, for instance, Scotland’s Burning, 
Three Blind Mice, or any other of the old favorites. 

While one of the purposes of the National Weck of 
Song is to give everyone an opportunity to sing, it 
would be very appropriate, in fact desirable, to render 
a few selections on the phonograph if the school has 
one or can borrow one. But the selections should be 
carefully chosen. It would be best to have pieces sung 
by well known operatic stars, at least the pieces 
should be selected with care. Do not mar the event 
by the use of coarse or vulgar songs. 

As Washington’s Birthday occurs in the week of the 
National Week of Song it is reeommended that on this 
day especial attention be given to National Songs, thus 
combining the two events in an appropriate manner. 

In the foregoing we have made suggestions only for 
the school because most of the readers of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans are teachers, but as teachers 
are often leaders in their community it is hoped that 
where conditions and circumstances make it possible, 
that the teachers will do what they can to plan for a 
series of Community Song Concerts or at least one 
grand Community Song Festival for the end of the 
week. If you cannot do this yourself get in touch 
with someone who you know can do the work well 
and persuade him or her to doit. Remember, we 
want everyone to sing, young and old, and if you and 
everyone else who reads this does his share to make 
the National Week of Song a success you will bring 
to pass one of the most notable and uplifting events 
of our National life. We therefore ask you to bea 
booster and a worker for the National Week of Song. 
Why not be the one to introduce this interesting and 
epoch-making event into your entire community as 
well as your school. 

Remember; the week is that one in February in 
which Washington’s birthday occurs, so there is no 
time to lose if you would have a good program. 

See other suggestions for National Week of Song 
printed in January issue of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, also what State Superintendents and others say 
of the movement. 


How One County Celebrated the Week of 
Song 
By Evelyn Spencer, Superintendent, Island County, 
: Washington 


N OBSERVANCE of the National Week of Song a 
] little county of a western state held Old Song Week, 
and all the schools of the county—those in the iso- 
lated rural districts and those of the towns—gave 
themselves to planning a program of song. ‘The 
County School Superintendent sent to each teacher a 
bulletin of which the following is a part. 

‘“The Week of Song’’ is a national movement. It 
is a good time to emphasize love of country; love of 
home; love of the best things. During this week all 
the schools of the land will be ringing with this pro- 
gram of song. Let us have an occasional afternoon 
sing at the schoolhouse and invite the parents in to 
listen and to help. One evening of this week hold a 
big song festival. Begin preparing and planning now. 
Use the following suggestive program. Make any 
change however, which you wish. Let the pupils | 
make posters and send invitations to everybody. Ask 
the musical people of the district to give special num- 
bers, but guard against the formal concert. 

SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM 
Patriotic Songs: Mount Vernon Bells; America; 
Star-Spangled Banner; Yankee Doodle; I'he Flag of 
Our Union Forever. 

State Songs and College Songs. 

Songs of Sentiment: Afton Water; Believe Me if 
All Those Endearing Young Charms; Silver Threads 
Among the Gold; When You and I were Young, Mag- 
gie; Love’s Old Sweet Song. 

Hymns: Lead, Kindly Light; Silent Night; Abide 
With Me; Nearer, My God to Thee. 

Songs of Home: Home, Sweet Home; The Dearest 
Spot on Earth to Me; Home Again; Auld Lang Syne. 

Pantomime ‘‘Old Kentucky Home’’—Normal In- 
structor. 

Solos and special numbers: Killarney; Kathleen 
Mavourneen; Mocking Bird; Last Rose of Summer: 
Loch Lomond; Sweet and Low. 

Every school in the county held its special program 
for Old Song Week and teachers found that they were 
able as never before to get in touch with the fathers 
and mothers. So much of the youth of the parents 
was revived in the singing of the songs that have 
lived; there were so many reminiscences of the old- 
time singing school and the ‘‘choir sing.’’ To see the 
faces of the weary mothers as they joined in the sing- 
ing of ‘‘Seeing Nellie Home,’’ and the lighting up 
of the fathers’ rugged faces to the strains of ‘‘When 
You and I Were Young, Maggie’’ proved more than 
ever the power of song in the life of a people. 

One little school sent a special invitation to every 
one of the community, and the evening saw lanterns 
going up the hill, the farmers and their wives hurry- 
ing up the evening chores, and all gathering in the 
evergreen decorated schoolhouse to sing the old-time 
tunes. The children sang, the teacher sang, and when 
importuned by the eager children some of the old folks 
sang, and after the singing, a social hour, and one 
more link was formed in the union of home and school. 

In many of the schools the phonograph contributed 
‘*Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms”’ 
by the famous John McCormack, ‘‘The Last Rose of 
Summer’’ by Schumann-Heink, and many of the quar- 
tettes and choruses of the great singers who have in- 
terpreted the songs of the people. 

A feature in some of the schools was the singing of 
the national songs of other countries. ‘‘Gamle Norge,”’ 
sung in Norwegian, made the greatest appeal for it 
brought to the minds of many thoughts of the old 
homeland and a consciousness of their welcome in the 
new homeland. 

One of the most elaborate of the village celebra- 
tions was held in one of the high school towns, with 
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Observing Longfellow’s Birthday and Song Week 


AST year we celebrated National Week of Song in 
our school in rather an unusual manner. 

Our Trustee is the daughter of ‘‘Edith with 
golden hair,’’ and therefore the granddaughter of the 
poet Longfellow. Her christian name is Frances Ap- 
pleton, which was her grandmother Longfellow’s 
maiden name. We were honored greatly by having 
as the guest of the occasion, our Trustee’s father, 
Richard Henry Dana, whose father wrote ‘ ‘Two Years 
Before the Mast.’’ Mr. Dana spoke on Longfellow’s 
home life. 

As Longfellow’s birthday occurred on Sunday, we 
decided to combine the Song Festival and the observ- 
ance of the poet’s birthday and give the program on 
Saturday, February 26th. 

Our schoolroom being too small to accommodate the 
people of the district and our friends, we held the en- 
tertainment at my home, and asked our friends to 
come dressed in Colonial style, as it was the week of 
Washington’s birthday. On one wall we hung a large 
picture of Longfellow, with laurel over it, and pic- 
tures of his three daughters, Longfellow’s arm- 
chair, Evangeline, and the poet on canvas sur- 
rounded by scenes from Hiawatha in autumn colors. 

American flags made portieres for the arch between 
the parlors. At both ends of the arch were pictures 
of Washington and Lincoln, and over the arch, in let- 
ters made of red, of white, and of blue paper (twelve 
consecutive letters of each) were these words, ‘*‘The 
one gave us a country, the other saved it.’’ The 
piano was draped with a flag. 

We began our exercises by calling the attention of 
the audience to the fact that it was ‘‘ National Song 
Week’’ and explaining the importance of a National 
Week of Song; then we joined in singing ‘* America.’’ 

‘Our Flag’’ was next on the program, recited by a 
boy carrying the flag. 

Next came an exercise by children carrying flags. 
They marched to the tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ 

Next I gave a sketch of the life of the poet, and as 
I touched upon certain of his poems they were recited 
by different pupils, or sung as choruses or duets. (The 
sketch is given below. Of this sketch our distin- 
guished guest, Mr. Dana, spoke most kindly, saying 
that he had no criticisms or corrections to make. ) 

The “Star-Spangled Banner” was our closing number. 

As it was the birthday of one of the boys, we 
brought in a cake with nine candles on it, and he 
lighted them. A long table was arranged in the din- 
ing-room for the children, decorated with our national 
colors. Refreshments were served, and a delightful 
social time enjoyed. We all felt that no other school 
could have had a nicer time, and that it was an occa- 


‘sion to be remembered and spoken of whenever we 


heard about Longfellow, his poems, or the National 
Week of Song. 


SKETCH OF LONGFELLOW 


The first Englishman to be given a title for literary 
ability was Alfred Tennyson. Yet as widely read in 
English, and translated into more languages, are the 
poems of Longfellow. James T. Fields said he had 
heard Longfellow’s lines quoted by an Armenian monk 
with a cowl, and he had heard them sung at a camp- 
meeting in New Hampshire. 

The Emperor of Brazil himself translated into his 
native language and published ‘‘King Robert of 
Sicily,’’ one of the ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn.”’ 

In China they use a fan which has become immensely 
popular on account of the ‘‘Psalm of Life’’ being 
printed on it in the language of the Celestial Empire. 

‘*Hiawatha”’ has been not only translated into nearly 
all the modern languages, but also can be read in 
Latin. 

Professor Kneeland, who went to the national mil- 
lennial celebration in Iceland, said that when he was 
leaving that far-a-way land on the verge of the Arctic 
Circle, the people said to him, ‘‘‘lell Longfellow we 
love him; that we read and rejoice in his poems; that 
Iceland knows him by heart.’’ 

During his life Longfellow had the pleasure of 
knowing that his works were more widely circulated 
and commanded greater attention than those of any 
other author. Within two years of his death his bust 
was set up in the Poet?s Corner of Westminster Abbey, 
this being the first time such an honor was ever ac- 
corded to an American. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born in Portland, 


BY KATE M. GRIFFEN 


Maine, February 27, 1807. His mother was the 
daughter of General Peleg Wadsworth. Six of her an- 
cestors came over in the Mayflower. Among them 
were John Alden and Priscilla Mullins, about whom 
Longfellow wrote in his poem entitled ‘‘he Court- 
ship of Miles Standish.’’ 

He was named for his mother’s brother, Henry 
Wadsworth. This young man had given his life to his 
country’s service. When only nineteen, he was in the 
U. S. Navy, on board the ‘‘Intrepid.’’ They were on 
the northern coast of Africa, and rather than be taken 
by the enemy, this ship was blown to pieces by her 
crew, and Henry Wadsworth perished with the others. 

Longfellow was the second son in a family of four 
sons and four daughters. His literary taste was early 
developed, and showed itself in his fondness for good 
books. The library of his father, who was a lawyer 
and a Harvard graduate, supplied him with the best. 
In later life he said, ‘‘Kvery boy has his first book. 
I mean to say, a book among all others which in his 
early youth fascinates his imagination, and at once 
excites and satisfies the desires of his mind. To me 
this first book was the ‘Sketch Book’ of Washington 
Irving.’ 

Longfellow was graduated from college when he was 
nineteen. About this time a chair of modern lan- 
guages was established in Bowdoin College, and the 
place was offered him on condition that hé spend a 
year or two abroad in preparation for his work. He 
spent over three years in Europe. This trip is said to 
have made him what he was. 

Voyages to Europe at that time were made in sail- 
ing vessels. He left New York in April and reached 
France in June. He wandered from one country to 
another, studying their languages. He said that every 
new language learned opened a new world to him. 
He met Washington Irving in Spain, and learned to be 
as fond of him as he was of the ‘‘Sketch Book.’’ 

He said to himself that he could not help being 
struck with the facility with which he mastered for- 
eign languages, and with the ease with which he 
could recall them even if he had not spoken them for 
many years. Uponhisreturn from Europe, he became 
a teacher in the college where he had once beena 
student. Not finding books for the teaching of lan- 
guages which suited him, he published one of his own. 

Longfellow married Mary Storrer Potter, the daugh- 
ter of a well known judge in Portland, Maine. He 
was asked to go to Harvard, and to prepare for this 
more prominent position he again’went to Europe, ac- 
companied by his wife. They traveled for some time 
for her health, but she died in Holland after they had 
been married but four years. He then came back 
from Europe and took the position he had accepted at 
Cambridge. He settled in the Craigie House, which 
was famous as the headquarters of Washington during 
the Revolutionary War. 

Six years later he was married to Frances Eliza- 
beth Appleton. After this marriage his father-in-law 
purchased Craigie House, and also the lot opposite, so 
that no one should ever shut off the view of the river 
Charles from the front of the house. It was this view 
which inspired the poet to write that beautiful poem 
‘*l'o the River Charles.’’ Here Longfellow lived 
nearly fifty years. He was a professor at Harvard 
College fur nearly twenty years, and resigned to give 
his whole attention to literature. From the middle of 
his life to its close, Craigie House was a mecca for a 
continually increasing stream of pilgrims from both 
continents to do him honor. This included all condi- 
tions of men, from the most learned to the mere 
sight-seer. 

James Whitcomb Riley wrote of Longfellow’s love 
of children: 


Always he loved the children, 
And wove them into his rhyme, 

And the music of their laughter, 
Was with him all the time. 

‘Tho’ he knew the tongues of nations, 
And their meaning to him was clear, 
Yet the prattle and lisp of a little child 
Was the sweetest for him to hear! 


A little boy who came often to see Longfellow was 
looking at the long rows of books in the poet’s library 
one day, and said, ‘‘Have you ‘Jack, the Giant Kill- 
er?’’’ He looked very sorry when Longfellow told 
him he did not own that book. The next morning the 
boy appeared with his little fists tightly clinched. 
Opening them to display their contents, he exclaimed, 
‘‘Here’s two cents, Mr. Longfellow. Get ‘Jack, the 
Giant Killer’ for yourself.’’ 

One day Longfellow was walking in the garden with 
a little girl who told him that she was fond of poetry, 
and, occasionally, as she expressed it, made some up 
for herself. ‘‘I, too, am fond of poetry,’’ he said to 
her. ‘‘Suppose you give me a litt'z Ui yours this beau- 
tiful morning?’’ Imagine his amusement when she 
said, “Oh, Professor Longfellow, it doesn’t always 
come when you want it to.’’ It was the same little 
girl that Longfellow puzzled by telling her he supposed 
the ‘‘Ancient Mariner’’ came out of the bottle on his 


writing desk, pointing to aninkwell that had belonged 
to Coleridge. 

Longfellow had six children, and it was his custom 
to set apart a portion of each evening to meet them 
in his study. These meetings led to the writing of 
**The Children’s Hour.’’ 

(Recitation of ‘‘The Children’s Hour. ’’) 

**The Footsteps of Angels’’ was written in memory 
of his first wife. This was published with ‘‘A Psalm 
of Life’’ anda few other poems under the title of 
‘The Voices of the Night.’’ ‘*‘A Psalm of Lifé’’ 
and many other of Longfellow’s poems have been set 
to music. 

(Singing of ‘‘A Psalm of Life’’ and ‘‘The Arrow 
and the Song,’ the latter as a solo. ) 

In the same year that ‘‘The Voices of the Night’’ 
was: published, the New England coasts encounteréd a 
terrible storm. An account of this storm which he 
read in a paper suggested to Longfellow ‘‘The Wreck 
of the Hesperus.’’ After that he wrote ‘‘ Excelsior,"’ 
which stands next to‘‘A Psalm of Life’’ as a favorite. 
‘*The Village Blacksmith’’ is another popular poem. 

(Recitation of “The Village Blacksmith. ’’) 

The tree referred to in that poem was cut down, and 
an arm-chair was made from its wood. This chair was 
presented to Longfellow on his seventy-second birth- 
day by the children gf Cambridge. Around the base 
of the chair are carved these words: 

‘‘To the Author of The Village Blacksmith This Chair, 
Made from the Wood of the Spreading Chestnut Tree, 
is Presented as an Expression of Grateful Regard and 
Veneration, by the Children of Cambridge, who, with 
Their Friends Join in Best Wishes and Congratulations 
on This Anniversary, February 27, 1879.’’ 

This pleased Longfellow, and he wrote a poem en- 
titled ‘‘From My Arm-Chair’’ and dedicated it ‘‘To 
the Children of Cambridge, Who, on My Seventy- 
second Birthday Presented Me with an Arm-Chair 
made from the Wood of the Spreading Chestnut 
‘Tree.”’ 

(Recitation of ‘‘From My Arm Chair.’’) 

‘*The Skeleton in Armor’’ was suggested to Long- 
fellow on seeing an old tower while riding on the sea- 
shore at Newport about the time a skeleton in broken 
and corroded armor was dug up at Fall! River. 

Longfellow’s long poems are distinctly American. 
Here belong ‘‘Evangeline,’’ ‘the Courtship of Miles 
Standish,’’ ‘‘ Hiawatha’”’ and the ‘‘Tales of a Wayside 
Inn.’’ How scanty would have been our store of 
American traditions if Longfellow had not done so 
much to preserve them! Almost all of us know more 
about the events leading up to the battles at Concord 
and Lexington than we would have known if ‘‘ Paul 
Revere’s Ride’’ never had been written; and because 
it was written, the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities has bought the Paul Revere 
house, and is caring for it. 

Because of the popularity of ‘‘The Tales of a Way- 
side Inn,’”’ this hostelry has been visited by hundreds 
of strangers from far and near. The present owner 
prides himself on having the Inn as nearly as possible 
as it was in Longfellow’s day. ‘‘The Tales of a Way- 
side Inn” is a collection of poems purporting to have 
been told by a number of men who used to meet at 
the old Sudbury Inn. The Landlord’s tale was ‘‘ Paul 
Revere’s Ride.”’ 

(Recitation of ‘‘ Paul Revere’s Ride.’’) 

It has been said of Longfellow that his poetry is like 
himself—gentle, affectionate, exquisite in taste, re- 
flecting the culture of all lands and allages. Even in 
Australia a recent census of the literary preferences 
of school girls places him with Tennyson at the head 
of poets. 

In 1847 ‘‘Evangeline’’ was published. The story of 
the Acadians is a familiar one. The English and 
French had been fighting over disputed ground. In 
1775 the French forts were captured, and the French 
neutrals, as the Acadians were called, were dispersed 
among the English colonists on the Atlantic coast. 
This the Governor of Massachusetts had been ordered 
to do by the King of England. A young couple who 
were to be married on the day the proclamation was 
issued had been sent to different colonies. After 
spending many years in search for each other, they 
met in a hospital, where the hero was dying. Long- 
fellow was deeply moved by the constancy of the her- 
oine, and years afterward wrote about it. He heard 
the story from the Rev. H. L. Connolly, who told 
Longfellow he had already given the story to Haw- 
thorne. Then it was talked over, and arranged that 
Longfellow should write the story in verse. 

Dr. S. G. Howe, the celebrated philanthropist, whose 
talented wife is the author of ‘ ‘The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,’’ wrote Longfellow a beautiful letter ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the poem. And Haw- 
thorne, who was his classmate in college, wrote Long- 
fellow that he had read ‘‘Evangeline’’ with more 
pleasure than he thought it would be decorous to ex- 
press. But for ‘\Bvangeline,’’ not many of us would 
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The Ballad of Sweet P 


Mistress Penelope Penwick, she, 

Called by her father ‘‘My Sweet P,”’ 
Painted by Peale, she won renown 

In a clinging, short-waisted satin gown; 
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“And This Is the Picture of My Sweet P” 





A red rose touched by her finger-tips 

And a smile held back from her roguish lips. 

(An introductory stanza telling the subject of the 
poem. Use nogestures. ‘lhe tunes are conversational 
and rather light. ) 

Thus, William Penwick, the jolly wight, 

In clouds of smoke, night after night, 

Would tell a tale in delighted pride, 

To cronies, who came from far and wide; 

Always ending (with candle, he), 

**And this is the picture of my Sweet P!’’ 

(Continue manner of first stanza. Point to the pic- 
ture on the wall in the last line. The candle is held 
in the right hand, the left indicates the picture.) 

The tale? ’Twas how Sweet P did chance 

To give to the British a Christmas dance. 

Penwick’s house past the outpost stood, 

I'lanked by the ferry and banked by the wood. 

Hessian and British quartered there 

Swarmed through chamber and hall and stair. 

(Take a step forward as you begin this stanza. The 
tones become alittle heavier. Pause after nouns when 
they are subjects of sentences. ) 

Fires ablaze and candles alight, 

Soldier and officer feasted that night. 

The enemy? Safe, with a river between, 

Black and deadly and fierce and keen; 

A river of ice and a blinding storm,— 

So they made them merry and kept them warm. 

(The tones become more dramatic. ‘‘Color’’ words 
like ‘‘ablaze,’’ “black,’’ ‘‘deadly,’’ ‘‘fierce,’’ etc.) 

And while they mirth and roistering made, 

Up in her dormer window stayed 

Mistress Penelope Penwick apart, 

With fearful thought and sorrowful heart. 

Night by night had her candle’s gleam 

Sent through the darkness its hopeful beam. 

(Bring out the loneliness and grief of Penelope). 

But the nights they came and they passed again, 

With never a sign from her countrymen; 

But where beat the heart so brave, so bold, 

Which could baffle that river’s bulwark cold? 

Penelope’s eyes and her candle’s light 

Were mocked by the storm that Christmas night. 

(With every new thought the voice takes a new in- 
tonation. Be natural in your manner. Tell the story 
as one in which you yourself are deeply interested. ) 

But lo! full sudden a missile stung 

And shattered her casement pane, and rung 

Ather feet! "Twas a word from the storm outside. . 
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A Colonial Recitation with Lesson-Talk 


Lesson-Talk by GRACE B. FAXON; Poses by SUSIE STALLINGS 


She opened her dormer window wide. 

A wind-swept figure halted below— 

‘the ferryman, old and bent, and slow. 

Then a murmur rose upward, only one, 

Thrilling and powerful—‘‘ Washington !’’ 

(Change to an excited tone and manner on *‘ But lo!’’ 
Let one hand be brought up quickly in front of chest, 
and then carry it out to one side, palm vertical on the 
last half of the line; hold it through line two; on ‘‘At 
her feet,’’ bring it, palm outward, to low front. Use 
a new pitch for ‘‘’Twas a word,’’ etc. Make the move- 
ment of opening the window with both hands, palms 
up and half closed, carried up from sides. Look down 
on the figure below. ‘Then, as you impersonate the 
one standing below, look up, as in the illustration. 
The voice is low but full of mysterious excitement on 
** Washington !’’) 








“Washington!” 





“Will You Dance with Me?” 
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With jest and laughter and candles. bright; 
’Twas two by the stairway clock that night, 
When Penelope Penwick tripped her down, 
Dressed in a short-waisted satin gown, 

With a red rose (cut from her potted bush).— 
‘here fell on the rollicking crowd a hush. 





“Then lo! a cry!” 


(Return to lighter tones and conversational man- 
ner. Take a step forward at the beginning of the 
stanza. Use a lower pitch for last line. If you like, 
lay one hand on chest.) 

She stood in the soldiers’ midst, I ween, 

The daintiest thing they e’er had seen! 

And swept their gaze with her eye most sweet, 

And patted her little slippered feet. 

‘Tis Christmas night, sirs,’’ quoth Sweet P, 

‘*T should like to dance! Will you dance with me?”’ 

(Beginning with the third line impersonate Pe- 
nelope. This recitation is written in the third persen; 
that means you are merely telling a story about some- 
one, and it is not permissible to enter often into im- 
personation. Very strong characterization often 
amounts to impersonation, as in this particular case. 
Make Penelope dainty and fascinating. Speak for her 
with the head slightly turned to right all through the 
recitation, and for other characters with head slightly 
turned to left.) 

Oh, but they cheered; ran to and fro, 

And each for the honor bowed him low. 

With smiling charm and witching grace 

She chose him pranked with officer's lace 

And shining buttons and dangling sword; 

No doubt he strutted him proud as a lord! 

(Again take up the role of story teller with no at- 
tempt at strong characterization. ) 

Doffed was enmity, donned was glee,— 

Oh! she was charming, that Sweet P! 

And when it was over, and blood aflame, 

Came an eager cry for ‘‘A game! a game!’’ 

‘*We’ll play at forfeits,’’ Penelope cried. 

*‘If one holdeth aught in his love and pride, 

Let each lay it down at my feet in turn, 

And a fine from me shall he straightway Jearn.’’ 

What held they all in their love and pride? 

Quick flew a hand unto every side; 

Each man had a sword, and nothing more, 

And the swords they clanged in a heap on the floor. 

(Continue with the narrative tone, giving just enough 
characterization of Penelope to add interest and bright- 
ness. Make strong with emphasis line seven.) 

Standing there, in her satin gown 

With the candle light on her yellow crown, 

And at her feet a bank of steel, 

(1’ll wager that look was caught by Peale!) 

Penelope held her rose on high— 

**T fine each one for a leaf to try!’’ 

She plucked. the petals and blew them out.— 

(Continued on nage 70) 
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Exercises for Washington’s Birthday 


Washington’s Birthday in the 
First Grade 


By Marion Elwell 


FIRST grade teacher was heard to 
A remark, after the celebration of 
Washington’s birthday was over, 
*‘T’ll never have another celebration. 
Every child forgot his piece. Not one 
spoke loudly enough to be heard. First 
graders are too little to have any cele- 
bration at all.’’ The teacher had worked 
hard, the children had anticipated the 
day and-many parents had come to see 
them take part, but the program had 
been a failure. The children themselves 
were disappointed, and the visitors, many 
of whom had never been in the school 
before, did not receive a good first im- 
pression. But was it the fault of the 
children, or because of the presence of 
visitors? It would seem that the fault 
lay with the teacher, because she planned 
the entertainment. Although the pro- 
gram in itself was good, it was not suited 
to first grade children. 

It is true that the speaking of pieces by 
individual children, combined with school 
singing, is the most common form of 
entertainment on Washington’s birth- 
day. The writer does not wish to criti- 
cize this kind of entertainment in other 
grades, only to point out that the best 
way to ‘‘show off’’ children is to keep 
them natural. Can first grade children 
be natural when they are trying to do 
something on Washington’s birthday 
which they have never done before in 
school, and in the presence of visitors 
too? The speaking of pieces by individ- 
ual children has not been a part of the 
regular work of the school. The first 
grade child has not yet been in school 
six months. Can he be expected either 
to remember his piece or speak so that 
he can be heard? 

Because the average first grade child 
cannot be depended on to speak a piece, 
should the celebration of Washington’s 
birthday be given up? The children in 

: the first grade want to celebrate as much 
as their elder brothers or sisters, but 
what can they do? They love to act 
stories. Let them play something which 
has been a part of the regular school 
work in dramatization for one or two 
weeks past. One may call it a play. 
Let the children practice something 
which will teach them history, no mat- 
ter how simple it may be. Play it over 
and over, choosing each day different 
children to take the parts. Tell the 
children. that those who do it best 
may dress up and give the play to the 
school on Washington’s birthday. The 
children themselves may be the judges 
and choose the best actors. The mere 
addition of simple costumes—a wig and a 
hat for the boys, a kerchief and cap for 


the girls, will give the atmosphere of | 


celebration. 

The dramatization of ‘‘Making Our 
Flag’’ was given in Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, February, 1915. This 
can be adapted for the first grade and 
presented by three children. It is espe- 
cially appropriate, and the writer has 
seen it given successfully by first grade 
children. There can be three scenes 
with cohversation as elaborate as the 
children wish. It could almost be given 
in four or five sentences sueh as the 
following: 


ScENE I—Robert Morris and George 
Washington in front of Washington’s 
camp. 

George Washington—Our country needs 
a flag of its own. 

Robert Morris—Let us get ready and 
go and ask Mistress Betsy Ross to make 
a flag for our country. 


ScENE II—House of Betsy Ross. Betsy 
seated, sewing. Knock is heard. Enter 
George Washington and Robert Morris. 
Bows exchanged. 7 

George Washington—We have come to 
see if you will make a flag for our 
country. 

Betsy Ross—I will try, if you will tell 
me how you want it made. 

(Explanation follows of colors, stripes 
and stars. George can give a pattern of 





a six-pointed star. She looks at it and 
says that the stars in the sky have five 
points. George Washington tells her to 
make the stars five-pointed. ) 


ScENE IIIJ—House of Betsy Ross. 
Knock heard. Enter George Washing- 
ton and Robert Morris. 


George Washington—Is the flag fin- 
ished? 

Betsy Ross—Yes, here it is. 

George Washington—lIt is nicely made. 
Thank you very much. 

Robert Morris—I think it is a beauti- 
ful flag, Mistress Ross. No country ever 
had a finer flag. Good day. (Exit George 
Washington and Robert Morris with flag. ) 


A Betsy Ross flag can easily be made 
by covering over the blue field of our own 
flag with blue bunting and pasting on 
thirteen paper stars, in a circle. The 
children are delighted to dress up, the 
rest of the school enjoy seeing some- 
thing produced with which they are them- 
selves familiar and the visitors cannot 
fail to find the smiling, happy children 
attractive. Itis noordeal to play over 
again, with the delightful addition of 
costumes, something familiar. The chil- 
dren are under no strain. They enjoy it 
and act naturally. This play,simple as it 
is, can be combined with school singing 
and marching and make sufficient enter- 
tainment for any first grade. 

A reception given by George and 
Martha Washington is another simple 
torm of entertainment for the first grade. 
Let the two children representing George 
and Martha stand in the front of the 
room. Choose two other children to be 
Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia. They 
act as ushers. If it involves too much 
trouble to get costumes for them let 
Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia usher 
without costumes. They may pin to 
each child a paper badge which has been 
previously cut out and colored in the 
busy work period and these can be worn 





home for souvenirs; Have names of 
real colonial people written on the back 
of the badges, as Paul Revere, Thomas 
Jefferson, John Hancock, Marquis de La- 
fayette, Colonel Stark, Mrs. Paul Re- 
vere, Molly Stark, etc. Then, in turn, 
the children may be ushered to the front 
of the room, the girls by Uncle Sam and 
the boys by Miss Columbia, where they 
may make deep bows and curtsies in 
front of George and Martha, as the 
ushers loudly call out their names. When 
all have been presented let George and 
Martha give alittle party. Paper nap- 

kins and refreshments may be passed by 
Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia. A large 
flat cake frosted to represent the first 
American flag can be easily made. Itis 
appropriate and will delight the children 
even more than elaborate and expensive 
refreshments. The cake should be 
frosted all over with white frosting first, 
then frost the red stripes between strips 
of cardboard to get the stripes even. 
The red frosting can be colored with cur- 
rant juice. Use a piece of blue paper 
for the field. Cut out the thirteen stars 
arranged in a circle and the white frost- 
ing will show through the holes. 

In entertainments like the two here de- 
scribed the first grade children learn bits 
of history which they never forget. If 
children could understand the pieces 
spoken by the few talented children, 
which is doubtful, they get no lasting 
impression from them. Unless the 
memory of the Washington birthday 
celebration can be a happy one for chil- 
dren, visitors and teacher alike, there 
should be no celebration. 


NOTE: The little play “Making Our Flag” 
mentioned in the foregoing description, was pub- 
lished in this magazine in February, 1915, but this 
issue is almost exhausted. However, it is included 
in our new book of Washington celebrations, entitled 
“Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday.” 
Price 30 cents. Address the publishers, F. A. Owen 
Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 





There Are Many Flags in Many Lands 
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1, There are ma-ny flags in ima-ny lands, There are flagsof ev-’ry hues 
2. I know where the pret-tiest col-ors are, And I'’msure if 
3. I would cut a piece from an evening sky, Where the stars are shining through, 
4, Then I’d want a part ofa fleec-y cloud, And some red from a rainbow bright; 
5. We shal! = love the Stars and Stripes, And we mean to be ever true 
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How to get them here I’d make a 
And use it, just as it is 








on high, For my stars and field of 
And put them to- geth- er, side by side, For my stripes of red and white. 
To this land of ours and the dear old flag, The 
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Butthere is no flag, how -ev-er grand, Like our own Red, White and Blue. 
flag Of glorious “Red, White and Blue.” 


blue. 


Red, the White, the Blue. 
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Then hurrah for the flag, our country’s flag, Its stripes and white stars too; 
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There is 


no flag in an-y land Like our own Red,V hite and Blue. 








Betsy Ross and the First Flag 
By Maude M. Grant 


An exercise for three children. A 
little girl wearing a long skirt, apron 
and mob cap, is sitting in a little rock- 
ing chair beside a small table, sewing. 
She represents Betsy Ross. ‘lwo boys 
represent George Washington and RKob- 
ert Morris. 


Betsy— 

Yes, my name is Betsy, 
Betsy Ross, you know, 

I live in Philadelphia, 
And I dearly love to sew. 


Folks say I sew so very well, 
And they admire my work, 

So neatly done, the seams all straight, 
Indeed, I am no shirk! 


(Holds up her sewing. ) 


I sew for people far and near, 
The country-side all o’er, 
(A knock is heard. ) 
Hark! there’s a knock! 
Methinks there must 
Be some one at the door! 


(Folds up her sewing and goes to the 
door. Enter George Washington and 
Robert Morris. They wear rosettes 
at their knees and on their shoes, and on 
their heads three-cornered hats of paper. 
Betsy Ross curtsies. Friend Morris 
speaks. ) 


Good Mistress Ross, I come to-day, 

To greet you, and respects to pay. 

(Waves his hand toward George Wash- 
ington). 


This is George Washington, 
My friend true, 

Who says he has 
Some work for you. 


(Betsy curtsies to Washington. ) 


Washington— 

Yes, Mistress Ross, I have heard tell 
How well you sew, how very well; 
Now I have here a task for you. 

Upon this cloth, red, white and blue, 


(Unfolds lengths of red, white and 
blue cloth. ) 


I wish you Mistress Ross, to sew 
Red stripes and white, all in a row, 
A blue field, dotted with white stars, 
To finish off the striped bars. 


(Betsy curtsies and examines the 


cloth. ) 


Our country brave a flag most needs, 
Inspiring worthy noble deeds; 

And so the task I bring to you, 

To make a flag, red, white and blue. 


(Washington takes Betsy’s hand and 
bows low over it.) 


On this day week I’!| come again, 
And see what you have for me then. 


(Boys bow and go out, Betsy curtsies. ) 


(Betsy returns to chair, picks up cloth 
and pretends to cut and sew. By clever 
manipulation, she contrives gradually to 
conceal the folds of red, white and blue 
cloth, and to draw out a good-sized flag, 
until at last she appears to be sewing 
upon the finished flag. While doing this, 
she hums or sings ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’) 


Betsy( holding up flag) — 
At last it’s finished! Mercy’s sake! 
Who’d think so many days ’twould take? 
A handsome piece of work when done; 
I hope ’twill please George Washington! 
(Folds up flag carefully and puts it on 
table. She takes a small broom and 
sweeps up around chair and table. A 
knock is heard. Betsy goes to door. 
inter George Washington and Friend 
Morris. Both bow low. Betsy curtsies. ) 


Morris— 

How fare you, Mistress? Well-a-day! 

And is the flag quite finished, pray? 

(Betsy takes flag from table and shakes 
it out.) 

Betsy— 


Oh, gentlemen, most good and true, 
Behold your flag, red, white and blue! 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Lincoln’s Boyhood 
By Mary V. Myers 


A group of children relate to each 
other in an informal manner the follow- 
ing facts incident to Lincoln’s boyhood 


days. 
First Child— 
When Lincoln was 
A little boy, 
He learned his lessons 
With much joy. 


Second Child— 
He had to walk 
Two miles each day 
To his school 
So far away. 


Third Child— 
He only had 
A book or two, 
But loved to read them 
‘Through and through. 


Fourth Child— 
He studied lessons 
Hard, at night, 
The fireplace 
His only light. 


rifth Child— 
The fire shovel 
Was his slate, 
He worked his sums 
At night quite late. 


Sixth Child— 
His charcoal pencil 
He thought good, 
Twas made from 
Burnt up sticks of wood. 


Seventh Child— 
He helped his father 
Chop down trees; 
To build a house 
That well did please. 


Kighth Child— 
Up in the loft, 
His little bed 
Was made of leaves, 
‘lo rest his head. 


Ninth Child— 
At his work 
And at his play, 
He was happy 
All the day. 


Tenth Child— 
When he had grown 
‘lo be a man, 
He said, ‘‘1’ll do 
What good I can.’’ 


Eleventh Child— 


He became a president, 
And to Washington he went. 


Twelfth Child— 
He freed the slaves; 
And our flag he saved; 
And many other 
Dangers braved. 


Thirteenth Child— 
And now, to-day, 
We celebrate, 
The birth of Lincoln, 
Good and great. 


Lincoln’s Books 
By Alice E. Allen 


I’ve books in cloth and leather bound, 
Of rich and splendid hues, 

I’d give them—every single one— 
For three, could I but choose. 


A little Bible, poor and old, 
A Pilgrim’s Progress torn; 
A tattered Life of Washington 
By eager fingers worn. 


Yes, I’d give all my splendid books, 
if I could have, instead, 

Three little volumes for my own- 
‘The books that Lincoln read! 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 


Patriotic Pieces for Patriotic Programs 


| Your Country Needs You 
By Angie Marshall 


First Boy (holding a flag) — 
When we look at this flag of our country 
so strong, 
Which our forefathers freed from op- 
pression and wrong; 
When we think of her greatness, her 
power on the earth, 
We wonder, Is anything left, of true 
‘ worth, 
| For us to accomplish? 
fight, 
Though war be abolished, to make our 
| land right? 
| To make all men loyal and loving and 
true, 
And bring honor and praise to the Red, 
White and Blue? 
| Are you ready to fight for this banner so 
gay? 
| ‘* Your country needs you,’’ what do you 
say? 





But can we not 


School (singing to tune of ‘‘Columbia, 

the Gem of the Ocean’’)— 

We'll fight for the Red, White and Blue, 

| For its Love, Truth and Purity, too; 

| We'll fight for the good of our country, 

| And honor the Red, White and Blue. 
Second Boy — 

| I'll fight for the Red, for the Love in our 

land; 

| Till master and man shall at last under- 

stand 

|’Tis not each for himself, but to help 

one another, 

| ‘Vill each man shall be to each, truly, a 

brother. 

| | shall not try to rise by pushing you 
back, 

But on want and poverty make my 
attack, 

Till there’l! be no slums and there’ll be 
no poor, 

| But for all shall be plenty, and happi- 

ness sure. 
And in fighting this fight I shall want 
| you all— 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


‘* Your country needs you,’’ will you heed 
her call? 
| 
| School (singing) — 
| We’ll fight for the Red, White and Blue, 
| For its Love, ‘Truth and Purity, too; 


We’ll strive to treat all men as brothers, 
And honor the Red, White and Blue. 


Third Boy— 
I’ll fight for the White, for the land’s 


urity, 

Till from graft and from all shameful 
vice it is free. 

We’ll drive out strong liquor, that curse 
of mankind, 

And raise up a race strong in body and 
mind 

Who are not enfeebled by crime or by 
drink, 

Who have muscles that work and brains 
that can think. 

There’ll be nothing hidden,—ashamed to 
be seen— 

Streets, morals and politics—all shall be 
clean. 

But to bring this about, I’ll need every 
one— 

‘*Your country needs you,’’ will you help 
her, my son? 


School (singing)— 
We’ll fight for the Red, White and Blue, 
For its Love, Truth and Purity, too; 
We’ll all help to clean up our country, 
And honor the Red, White and Blue. 


Fourth Boy-~ 
I’ll fight for the Blue, for the things 
that are True; 
Till you’ll believe me and I'll believe 


you; 
Till no one shall try, by craft or deceit, 
His partner to swindle,—his neighbor to 
cheat; 
But true to himself, he will be false to 


none, 
And ean face the whole world at the set 
of the sun. 

Then truthful and honest and faithful 
we'll be, 

And I shall trust you and you can trust 
me. 

But to bring about right, you must work 
with your might— 

‘*Your country needs you,’’ are you will- 
ing to fight? 


School (singing )— 

We’ll fight for the Red, White and Blue, 
For its Love, Truth and Purity, too. 
We’ll live so that all men may trust us, 
And honor the Red, White and Blue. 








Our Flag 
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is there, our_ flag is there! We'll 


withstood the -| bat -tle’s roar; With | foemen stout,with | foemen brave: 
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Abraham Lincoln Acrostic 
By Elva J. Smith 


Alone he stood; as straight and tall 
As some old hickory tree 

From which he split the famous rails 
When young and poor was he. 


Braver than heroes famed of old, 
With courage given but few, 

Brave enough to live the truth, 
To his convictions true. 


Ruled by right and right alone, 
Untouched by fear or fraud; 

With tender heart, though iron will, 
And wisdom deep and broad. 


Armored with Truth, the words that 
welled 
From his unsullied heart 
Were keener than a two-edged swerd 
Or swiftest wingéd dart. 


‘*Honest Abe,’’ he oft was called, 
‘*The man without a sham.”’ 

But to the soldier boys in blue 
He was ‘‘Father Abraham. ’”’ 


Aiming at the highest good, 
‘*With malice toward none,”’ 

With love and charity for all 
Beneath God’s gracious sun. 


Meriting all reverence, 
Above both praise and scorn; 

He stood as stands the highest peak 
Above earth’s wildest storm. 


Loyal to God, loyal to man, 
To home and country, too, 

Loyal to duty and to right, 
To all that’s good and true. 


Inspired by ideals high, 
Deaf to no man’s need, 
Impatient only of the wrong 
Of selfishness and greed. 


No flowery paths for him were spread; 
He wore no laurel wreath; 

His shoulders bore a nation’s load, 
Too well his heart knew grief. 


Called to fill our country’s need, 

Our Union he preserved; 

He struck the shackles from the slave, 
Nor from stern Duty swerved. 


Oregon’s not too far west, 

Nor too far east. is Maine, 
To unite with South and North 
His honor to proclaim. 


Lord, give us more such men, we pray, 
Men as truly good and grand, 

Whose lives and deeds an anchor form 
For our beloved land. 


Nor let us in prosperity 
Forget his precept pure: 
That only in true brotherhood 
Our nation can endure. 


All— 

We honor all our country’s brave, 
Her every loyal son; 

But no dearer name is on the roll 
Than Abraham Lincoln. 


" FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 


The publishers of this magazine 
have put.out recently two books of 
great interest to teachers at this 
season. They are called ‘Pieces 
and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday’’ 
and ‘‘Pieces and Plays for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday.’’ Both are com- 
iled-and edited by Grace B. Faxon. 
eachers who are planning observ- 
ances of these days cannot fail to 
find material in these books for 
every need. They are filled to the 
brim with selections that are with- 
in the range of the ability of the 
average school child. Each book 
contains 192 pages and there are 
more than 100 pages of dialogues 
and playsineach. They are priced 
at 30 cents each. Order of F. A. 


‘| Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Rhymes for Valentines 
By Marie Hoge 


NOTE: A few of the following rhymes are for 
recitation, all may be used as sentiments on school- 
made valentines, The rhymes will suggest designs 
for the valentines, as for instance, the first rhyme 
should accompany a sketch containing a blue sky 
with a yellow moon; the second rhyme a measure 
of music, the third, an arrangement of leaves, etc. 


Oh, yellow moon in the blue sky, 

You’re gone so soon it makes me cry. 
Please come again with a message true 
To my friend, ‘‘That I love you.”’ 


All this musie is but a sign 
That I will be your valentine. 


These pretty leaves I send to thee, 
Hoping you have much love for me. 


Kitty says, ‘‘Please be my valentine. ’’ 
Laddie speaks, ‘‘I’ll always be thine.’’ 
Heart echoes, ‘‘ Dearest friend, be mine.’’ 


This dear little rabbit 
Is so in the habit 

Of playing nice jokes 
On good happy folks 
That I send him to you 
With a valentine true. 


These tiny hearts—red, white and gold, 
eee greetings and much love do 
old. 


This little maid so gay 
Comes with flowers to say, 
‘*T will be as true to thee, 
As honey to the bee.’’ 


I send with this valentine greeting 
‘The wish that soon we’ll be meeting. 


With a pink string, 
This dear little boy 

A message will bring, 
To wish you much joy. 


Roses are red, violets are blue; 
Both are so sweet and so are you. 


These kewpies gay have come to say, 
‘Be glad and gay on Valentine Day.’ 


Flowers of purple and a heart of gold, 
I offer to you to cherish and hold. 


Hearts of red and smaller ones, too, 
Words have said, bringing love to you. 


A flower in a pot, 
I send, 
Dear friend, 
To show you're not forgot. 


‘ This dainty flower so blue, 
A message brings to you; 
Though days grow cold or hot, 
Dear friend, forget me not. 


Dainty violets, growing everywhere, 
Thy beauty and fragrance with others 
share. 


Pansies for the thoughts, leaves for the 
love 
Which I have for you, my honey dove. 


Oh! daisies white 
And daisies fair 
Are sent te-night 
To greet you there. 


Fair violets most blue, 
Much tender love, too, 

This valentine, so new, 
Brings from me to you. 


This kewpie fat, 
With a grin; 
Comes pit-a-pat, 
You to win. 


These busy cupids are sent to say, 
‘Be my valentine, forever and a day.”’ 


*Neath the lid 
There is hid 
Just a heart 
With a dart. 


A cat, a heart; 

Just that’s my part, 
To send to you, 

A friend most true. 


These kewpies are dear, 


. f 
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They bring to you here 
Greetings so true. 


My heart’s best wishes and a valentine 
I do bring to thee, fairest lady mine. 


My dear, be mine 
Own valentine. 


May love, peace and happiness 
Be yours, friend, forevermore. 


Oh, Valentine! 
Pray do be mine; 
Accept my love 
Like that above. 


Under the heart 
There lies a dart, 
And picture, too— 
For I love you. 


If you make a blot, do not grow hot and 
hotter ; 
Just soak it up with a valentine blotter. 


Cupid brings my heart 
As a gift for you; 

With valentine greetings 
So fond and-true. 


Silver and pink 
Hearts I see, 
Making me think, 

Friend, of thee. 


Violets purple, and ribbon gold; 

I'll always be your friend all told, 

Through summer’s heat and winter’s 
cold. 


I hope that all the days of all the com- 
ing year 

Will have in store for you the best of 
love and cheer. 


Just as these hearts are woven one to 
another, 

Are my thoughts entwined with yours, 
my own true lover. 


This dear little maid has a word to say, 
‘*Good wishes for Valentine Day.’’ 


This tiny man so white 
Brings wishes many and bright. 


Cupid brings flowers blue, 
And a heart that’s true. 


An Unsigned Valentine 
By Dora A. Mondore 
The reciter displays scissors and paper. 


I'm going to make a valentine! 
I'll take this paper pink, 
And cut around so carefully— 
Iwill be real cute, I think. 


I’ll fix some scallops all around— 
It looks much better so; 

You see I'm most particular 
’Cause this is for my beau ! 


A big, tall man with eyes like mine; 

His name is like mine, too— 

Oh no; ’twould not be fair to tell 

My valentine to you! 
(Motion. ) 


Then, folding through the center, so, 
Now fold, and fold again, 
And ‘‘snipper’’ round like this—Oh, my! 


(Unfold. ) 
Just see my pretty plan! 


There! ‘‘Love to Papa,’’ I must write, 
In letters plain to see; 

I‘m sure he’!] never, never guess 

This valentine’s from me! 


February 


I am a little fellow though I’m always 
up-to-date, 

The days I hold within my hand are only 
twenty-eight; 

But I just save my moments up, 

And count them o’er and o’er, 

Till in four years I’ve saved enough 

To make up one day more. 

But little folks that kindly are, 

And pleasant in their play, 

May save enough in far less time 


Saint Valentine 
By Hallie Ives 


Oh, hear me now, good friends of mine, 
I tell the tale of Valentine. 

He was a priest so good and kind, 

Who nursed the sick, the lame, the blind; 
He always sought the ones in need, 

And brought them loving help indeed. 


He loved each little helpless child, 

And in their faces ever smiled; 

And though they sought him day by day, 
He never turned their steps away, 

But always held them very dear, 

And comforted with words of cheer. 


This kind, good man grew old at last, 
And feared his usefulness was past; 
No longer now from door to door 

He went to see the sick and poor; 

It was the greatest grief he knew, 
This loving soul, so kind and true. 


Then he remembered he could write, 
And so began with all his might, 
Until his kindly message sped 

Unto each patient sufferer’s bed; 
When even children learned to say, 
‘‘Saint Valentine will write today.”’ 


Now when at last he was no more, 
And people talked his long life o’er, 
They called him ‘*Good Saint Valentine, 
And said that each should pen a line 
Of love and cheer on his birthday, 

In memory of the good saint’s way. 


” 


Why We Love Longfellow 
By Mary B. Bonds 


Henry W. Longfellow born February 27, 1807. 

A dialogue, in rhyme, for seven little 
girls and boys of the first and second 
grades, to be given at a celebration of 
the poet Longfellow’s birthday. It can 
be made very effective and attractive by 
having the tots point to a large picture 
of the poet on the wall as they utter the 
words ‘‘I love him’”’ at the beginning of 
each stanza, and by having someone play 
softly a tender air while the children re- 


fellow at the last. 
Girls— 
I love him because he loved little girls, 
And sang of their blue eyes and golden 
curls. 
The reason he 
could be, 
He had three little girls, you see. 


knew how sweet 


Boy— 
I love him because he told of the days 
When a little old ship danced over the 


I love him because he sang of the rain, 
That freshens our fields of golden grain; 
Of the sun that makes the brooklet glow 
And deepens the apple’s ruddy flow. 


Boy— 

I love him because he loved to sing 

Of oceans and skippers and ships on wing. 
He called our Union the Ship of State, 
And bade it sail on, strong and great. 


Girl— 

I love him because he sang of the bees, 
Of the birds and flowers and beautiful 
trees ; 

Of love and stars; of the angels bright 
In that far off land of the heart’s delight. 


Boy— 


I love him because he was an Injun man, 
And told of their wigwams and braves 
and clans; 

Their trails in the forests, their lakes 
and canoes, 

Their rivers and fields and arrows, too. 


Girl— 

I love him because he loved us all, 
And everything on this glorious ball. 
That is his picture. And in all 
schools 


our 








And so are you; 


To make a happy day. 





peat in concert the selection from Long- | 


they | 


waves, 

And brought to our shores the pilgrim 
band 

That started our homes in this glorious | 
Jand. 
Girl— 





lines : 
| He wrote to the children in beautiful 
| rhymes. 


| Please listen, friends, while we say the 


Together— 
Come to me, O ye children! 
And whisper in my ear 
What the birds and the winds are singing 
| In your sunny atmosphere. 


| Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said; 

| For ye are living poems, 

| And all the rest are dead. 


| A Valentine Play 


| By Belle Gray 


| To be given by two girls and two boys, 


four girls and four boys, or six girls and 
six boys. The girls wear white dresses 
with gay sashes and hair-ribbons. The 
boys are dressed as héart-sandwiches, a 
large red cardboard heart completely 
covering their waists at front and back. 
When given by more than two couples, 
the first girl addresses the second, the 
third, the fourth, ete. The play as writ- 
ten is for two couples. 

(Girls enter hand in hand and bow.) 

Girls— 

Two little lonesome girls are we, 

Dressed in our best, as you can see. 

We each think it would be rea! fine 

To get a great big valentine. 


(Enter boys. Girls show surprise and 
delight. ) 

Boys—- 
We’re valentine 

Land. 

We're not very big, you’l! understand; 
| But we can be valentines trusty and true 
| As well as if we were six feet two. 


boys from Valentine 








(Bow deeply to girls.) 

First Girl (choosing her partner) — 

1 Come, if you will my valentine be, 

He’!! march with her. You’ll mareh with 
me. 


(Second girl takes her partner. The 

couples march around the room to right, 

| singing to air of ‘‘ Here we go pound the 
mulberry bush.’’) 


Here we march with our valentines, 
Valentines, valentines; 

Here we march with our valentines 
On St. Valentine’s Day. 


(When the children have marched to 
front of room, they face audience. ) 


| 
| 


Second Girl 
| And now, I’li tell you what let’s do: 
I’ll march with him; she’l! march with 
you. 
(They change partners and 
around room to left, singing. ) 
Here we come with our valentines, 
Valentines, valentines, ete. 


| 


march 


When they are again at front of room, 
they face audience. ) 
First Girl— 
Now let us march in single line; 
You may go first, my valentine. 
(March single file to right, singing. ) 
Here we follow our valentines, 
Valentimes, valentines, ete. 
(At front again, before facing. ) 


Second Girl— 

And now let’s come up four abreast. 

(All face audience and march forward 
four steps. ) 

First Girl— 

Oh, I’m so tired. Let’s take a rest. 

(As she says this she yawns and 
droops her head. When she is through 


speaking, the others nod vigorously in 
assent. ) 


All— 


Four little valentine folks are we 
Dressed up fine as we can be 

Four little valentine folks so gay— 
And we wish you all a right good day. 





Weare happily learning his golden rules. 


(Bow and exit.) 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We 


therefore desirable poems. 


Nathan Hale, the Martyr Spy 


After the disastrous defeat of the Americans on 
Long «Island, -Washington desired information re- 
specting the British position andmovements, Capt. 
Nathan Hale, but twenty-one years old, volunteered 
to. procure the information, He was taken and, 
the day after his capture, was hanged as a spy, 
Sept. 22, 1776. . His patriotic devotion, and the brutal 
treatment which he received at the hands of his 
captors have suggested the following: 


“Twas in the year that gave the nation 
birth, — 
A time when men esteemed the common 
good 


As greater weal than private gain. A | 


battle fierce 

And obstinate had laid a thousand patri- 
ots low, 

And filled the people’s hearts with gloom. 


Pursued like hunted deer, 
The crippled army fled; and yet, amid 
Disaster and defeat, the nation’s chosen 

chief 
Resolved his losses to retrieve. 


want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
will be-much appreciated, not alone by 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, 





those 


The schools have given me capacities 

This duty to perform, the danger of the 
enterprise 

Should not deter me from the act 

Whose issue makes our country free. 
times 

Like these a nation’s life sometimes upon 

A single lifedepends. If mine be deemed 

A fitting sacrifice, God grant a quick 

Deliverance.’’ ‘‘Enough, go then at 
once’’ the great 

Commander said. ‘‘ May heaven’s guard- 
jan angels give 

You safe return. Adieu.”’ 


the hopeful cap- 


In 


Disguised with care, 
tain crossed 
The bay, and 
camp 


moved through British 


| Without discovery by troops or refugees. 


The enemy’s full strength, in men, in 
stores, 


| Munitions, guns,—all military accoutre- 


But not | 


With armies disciplined and trained by | 


years 

Of martial service, could he, this Fabian 
chief, 

Now hope to check the hosts of Howe’s 
victorious legions— 

These had he not. 


In stratagem the shrewder general 
Ofttimes o’ercomes his strong antagonist. 
‘To Washington a knowledge of the plans, 
Position, strength of England’s force, 
Must compensate for lack of numbers. 
He casts about for one who’d take his 
life 

In hand. Lo! hestands before the chief. 
In face, 

A boy; in form, @ man on whom the eye 
could rest 

In search of God’s perfected handiwork. 

In culture, grace, and speech, reflecting 
all 

A mother’s love could lavish on an only 
son. 

The chieftain’s keen discerning eye 

Appraised the youth at his full worth, 
and saw 

In him those blending qualities that make 

The hero and the sage. He fain would 
save 

For nobler deeds a man whose presence 
marked 

A spirit born to lead. 


**Young man,’”’ he said with kindly air, 

**Your country and commander feel grate- 
ful that 

Such talents are offered in this darken- 
ing hour. 

Have you in reaching this resolve, con- 
sidered well 

Your fitness, courage, strength,—the act, 


the risk, 

You undertake? Have you, in that fine 
balance, which 

aia atom on either beam, weighed 
wel 

Your chances of escape ’gainst certain 
fate 

Should capture follow in the British 
camp?’’ 


In tones of fitting modesty that well 

Became his years, the patriot answered 
thus: 

**My country’s honor, 
ever was 

My highest purpose to defend. 
country’s foes 

Exultant sweep through ruined land and 


life, it 


That 


safety, 


home 

And:field. A thousand stricken hearts 
bewail 

ao of those who late our standards 
Ore; 

Appeal. to us through weeping eyes 
whose.tears 2 


We.cannot brush away with words. The 


‘ranks 

Of:those now -cold in death are not re- 
placed 

By - living .men.: The hour demands a 
duty: rare— 


Perhaps a sacrifice. If God and training 
ins 





| 





ments 
Were noted with exact precision; while 
With graphic sketch, each trench and 
parapet, 
Casemated battery, magazine, and every 
point 
Strategic, was drawn with artist’s skill. 
The task complete, the spy with heart 
Elate, now sought an exit through the 
lines. 
Well might he feel a soldier’s pride. 
hour hence 
A waiting steed would bear 


An 


him to his 


friends. 

His plans he’d lay before his honored 
chief; 

His single hand might turn the tide of 
war, 


His country yet be free. 


**Halt!’’ a British musket leveled at 

His head dimmed all the visions of his 
soul. 

A dash—an aimless shot; 
down 

Upon the picket with a blow that else 

Had freed him from his clutch, but fora 
score 

Of troopers stationed near. 
struggle fierce 

And desperate; in vain demands to be 
released. 

A tory relative, for safety quartered in 

The British camp, would prove his truck- 
ling loyalty 

With kinsman’s blood. A word—a look— 

A motion of the head, and he who’d 
dared 

So much in freedom’s name was free no 
more. 


the spy bore 


In vain the 


O Judas, self condemned! thou art 
But the type of many atrait’rous friend, 
Who ere and since thy time betrayed to 

death 
A noble heart. 
doomed, -—— 
A base example to earth’s weaker souls. 


Henceforth be doubly 


Before Lord Howe the captive youth 

Was led. ‘‘Basedog!’’ the haughty gen- 
eral said, 

‘‘Ignoble son of loyal 
played the spy 

Quite well, I ween. 
wherewith 

You wrought these plans and charts 
might well adorn 

An honest man; but in a rebel’s hands 
they’re vile 

And mischievous. If aught may palliate 

A traitor’ s act, attempted in, his sover- 
eign’s camp, 

I bid you speak ere I Saishleil your 
sentence.’ 


With tone and mien that hushed 

The apes noise of idle lackeys- in the 
hal 

The patriot thus replied: 
name— 

My rank ;—my treach’rous kinsman made 

My purpose plain. I’ve nothing further 
of myself 

To tell beyond the charge of traitor to 
deny. 


sires! you've 


The cunning skill 


**You know my 


Send in the names of poems you 7% 


It ts especially to provide these that z 





wish to sec here. 


The: brand of spy I do accept without 
reproach; 

But never. since I’ve known the 
ingratitude 

Of king to loyal subjects of his realm 

Has British rule been aught to me than 
barbarous 

Despotism which God and man abhor, 

And none but dastards fear to overthrow. 

For tyrant royalty your lordship repre- 
sents 

I never breathed a loyal breath; and he 

Who calls me traitor seeks a pretext for 

a crime 

trembling soul 
demn. ”’ 


base 


His might well con- 


**1’ll hear no more such prating cant, ’’ 
said Howe, 
‘*Your crime’s enough to hang a dozen 
men. 


Before to-morrow’s sun goes down you’! 
swing 

’Twixt earth and heaven, that your 
countrymen 

May know a British camp is dangerous 
ground 


For prowling spies. Away.”’ 


In loathsome cell, deprived 
Of holy sacrament, and e’en the word of 


Him 

Who cheered the thief upon the cross,— 
refused 

The means wherewith he would indite 
his last 


Farewell to her who gave him life, 

And to another whose young heart 

The morrow’s work would shade in gloom, 

He passed the night in charge of one 
whom Satan had 

Commissioned hell’s 
to inflict. 


sharpest torments 


Securely bound upon a cart, amid 
A speechless crowd, he stands beneath a 
strong 
Projecting limb, to which a rope with 
noose attached, 


Portends a tragic scene. He casts his 


eyes 
Upon the surging multitude. Clearly 
now 
His tones ring out as victors shout in 
triumph: 


**Men, I do not die in vain, 
My humble death upon this tree will 


light anew 
The — of Liberty. A hundred hands 


to on 
a will strike for country, home and 


And arf our ranks with men of faith in 
His 

Eternal plan to make this people free. 

A million prayers go up this day to free 

The land from blighting curse of tyrant’s 
rule. 

Oppression’s wrongs have reached Je- 
hovah’s throne, 

The God of vengeance smites the foe! 
This land— 

This glorious land—is free—is free! 


**My friends, farewell! In dying thus 
I feel but one regret; it is the one poor 
life 
I have to give in Freedom’s cause.’ 
—I. H. Brown. 


The Sword of Bunker Hill 


He. lay upon his dying bed, 
His eye was growing dim, 

When with a feeble voice he called 
His weeping son to him; 

Weep not, my boy, the veteran said 
I. bow to Heaven’s high will, 

But quickly from yon antlers bring 
The Sword of Bunker. Hill. 


The-sword was brought; the soldier’ s eye 
Lit with a:sudden flame; 

And as-he grasped the ancient hale, 
He’murmured Warren’s name; 

Then said :—My boy, I leave you gold, 
But what is richer still; 

I leave you, mark me, now, 
The Sword of Bunker Hill. 


\ 
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’Twas on that dread, immortal day, 
I dared the Briton’s band, 

A Captain raised his blade on me, 
I tore it from his hand: 

And while the glorious battle raged, 
It lightened Freedom’s will: 

For, boy, the God of Freedom blessed 
The Sword of Bunker Hill. 


Oh! keep the sword—his accents broke, 
A smile, and he was dead. 
But his wrinkled hand still grasped the 
blade, 
Upon his dying bed. 
The son remains, the sword remains, 
Its glories growing still, 
And twenty millions bless the sire 
And Sword of Bunker Hlil. 
—William Ross Wallace. 


Afternoon in February 


The day is ending, 

The night is descending; 

The marsh is frozen, 
The river dead. 


Through clouds like ashes 
The red sun flashes 
On village windows 

That glimmer red. 


The snow recommences ; 
‘The buried fences 
Mark no longer 

The road o'er the plain; 


While through the meadows, 
Like fearful shadows, 
Slowly passes 

A funeral train. 


The bell is pealing, 
And every feeling 
Within me responds 

To the dismal knell; 


Shadows are trailing, 

My heart is bewailing 

And tolling within 
Like a funeral bell. 


Little Jim 


Our little Jim 
Was such a limb 

His mother searce could manage him. 
His eyes were blue, 
And looked you through, 
And seemed to say, 
“‘T’ll have my way!”’ 
His age was six, 
His saucy tricks 
But made you smile, 
Though all the while 
You said, ‘‘ You limb, 
You wicked Jim, 

Be quiet, do!”’ 


Poor little Jim! 
Our eyes are dim 
When soft and low we speak of him. 
No clattering shoe t 
Goes running through 
The silent room, 
Now wrapped in gloom. 
So still he lies, 
With fast-shut eyes, 
No need to say, 
Alas! to-day, 
** You little limb, - 
You baby Jim, 
Be quiet, do!’’ 
—George' R. Sinis., 


We Live in Deeds Not Years 


We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 
not breaths; 

“In féelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We -should count time by heart- throbs, 
He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels. the noblest, acts 
the best. 

Life’s a a means unto an end; that 
en 

Beginning, mean, and end to all things— 


God. 
—P. J. Bailey. 
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features. 
schools, describes a most interesting feature and one little known to the general 


tourist, but possessing as much, or greater, value from both geologic and scenic 
standpoints as others more exploited and more visited, and this indicates the 


Sications. 


60 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: We are to publish several articles concerning some of the 
scenic features of the Rocky Mountain region of our country and the territory con- 
The first of these is here given and this will be followed by four 
These will be by different writers and deal with different 


tiguous to it. 
others, one each month. 
In this month’s article the writ 


richness of the entire mountain section in 


will be an article on the Cliff Dwellers, a topic of special interest and value. Other 
articles will include a graphic description of Rocky Mountain scenery, and the 
various parks and scenic features which are making that section the ‘‘Playground 
of the Continent.’’ These articles will not be entirely of a ‘‘playground’’ character. 
All will have educational value, in a way, and can be enjoyed and used by the stay- 
at-home teachers as well as by the very numerous body of those who plan extended 


vacation trips and who are able to add the 
To these the articles will give 4 
things to be seen in that wonderful part of 


ITHIN an hour’s ride of Denver 
W by rail or auto are several ‘geolog- | 
ic and scenic wonderlands which | 
equal or exceed the far-famed Garden of | 
the Gods, and many of the scenic attrac- 
| 
| 


tions of the eastern United States, such 
as Watkins Glen, the Au Sable Chasm 
or the Natural Bridge of Virginia. One 
of the most extraordinary, but least ad- 
vertised, of these, is Mount Morrison, | 
sixteen miles southwest of Denver. This 
may be reached by the Morrison branch 
of the Colorado and Southern Railway or 
by several excellent automobile roads. 
Shortly after leaving the Platte River | 


| ward the east and gently rounded slopes 
| on the western face. 
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Geologic Wonders of a Colorado Mountain 


ROF. GEORGE lL. 


er, the teacher of Geology in the Denver 


its titanie exhibits. Next month there 


» education of travel to their other quali- 
»ractical information as to some of the 
our country and how to see them. 


water formations to ancient, sea-formed 
beds, deposited in the great inland sea 
which formerly covered all of Colorado 
and large portions of adjacent states. 
These marine beds contain quantities of 
large sea shells, among which a gigantic 
clam, dwarf oysters, numerous shark’s 
teeth, a few corals and the bones of sea- 
lizards are not uncommonly found. 

Now rises from this marine valley a 
gigantic wall known as the Dakota Hog- 
back, presenting long, regular slopes to- 


This hogback is 
broken by the water gaps of the numer- 








CANNON, 


Instructor in Geology, Denver High School 


Kebruary 1917 





south, are three _ longi- 
tudinal valleys. The first, 
extending from the base 
of the mountains to the 
crest of the great hog- 
back, is known as the 
Hogback Valley because 
of the large number of 
hogback ridges that it 
contains. It is also called 
the Desert Valley because 
most of the formations 
were probably made un- 
der arid or semi-arid con- 
ditions. From the crest 
of the great hogback to 
the coal outcrops running 
to the west of Green 
Mountain and Mount Car- 
bon, is the second, which 
is called the Marine Val- 
ley, because nearly all the 
formations were deposit- 
ed_ in the great mediter- 
ranean sea which form- 
erly separated the eastern 
and western portions of 
the present North Ameri- 
can continent. From the 
coal beds to the far dist- 
ant mesas of the Arkan- 
sas-Platte Divide, the 
district is called the 
Platte or Freshwater Val- 
ley. This last valley, 
some thirty miles wide, is 
drained by the river 
whose name it bears and 
is cut through from 
water-formed Eocene 
beds. ° The Marine Valley 
is here more than ordin- $ 
arily wide, one formation 
being seventy-seven hundred: feet in 
thickness, making the Marine Valley at 
that point about four miles wide. A few 
miles to the north, near Gilden, the up- 
per and lower members of the cretaceous 
formation come within a few hundred 











Mr. Cannon is six feet tall pe is standing on a level with. the base , 


Thigh Bone of a Dinosaur 


of the bone, 


feet of each other. The inner Desert 
Valley varies in width from one to two 
miles. With the exception of the Platte 
River, these valleys are drained by side 
valleys which empty into the consequent 
(Continued on page 72) - 








Photo by Wiswall Brothers, Denver 


Sinking of the Titanic—Park of Red Rocks 


these roads pass through a country un- | 


derlain by sandstone and clays of the 
Eocene period, which are composed of 
the:debris of enormous sheets of lava 
which -formerly covered all the moun- 
tains to the west of Denver. These 
contain large quantities of fossil leaves 
of semi-tropical plants, among them the 
palmetto, the magnolia, the fig and the 
cinnamon, associated with leaves of the 
northern climate, such as the redwood, 
oak, elm, maple, poplar, etc. Specimens 
of these fossil plants may be seen in the 
various local. museums and in those of 
Eastern states.. Many logs of petrified 
palm’ trees have been found along these 
roads. 

In the ravines cut by torrents coming 
from the mountains we frequently find 
the bones of gigantic lizards known as 
the horned dinosaur, a creature as large 
as one or two elephants, with a skull six 
feet long terminating in a collar bone 
giving two or three more feet to the total 
length of the skull. Over the eyes of 
theanimal were horns as large as those of 
any Texas steer. A rhinoceros-like horn 
surmounted his sharp, cutting beak. 

Crossing the line of coal outcrop near 


ous streams, which, a mile or so to the 
west, emerge from the great Colorado 
or Front range. 

The tourist should ascend the | river 
bluff in front of the Mount -Morrison 
Hotel and get a comprehensive’ view of 
the wonderful geologic: and scenic pan- 
orama spread out before ‘him. This 
neighborhood is especially noted, first, 
for the great variety of geological for- 
mations, from the carboniferous. beds 
of the Garden of the Titans to the ter- 
tiary beds on the top of Green Mountain; 
second, for the remarkable interdepen- 
dence of surface formations with the un- 
derlying bed-rock; each ridge represent- 
ing some especially hard rock and each 
valley some especially weak formation; 
third, for the great variety of color ef- 
fects in the different formations; fourth, 
for the site of the discovery of some of 
the most gigantic extinct monsters that 
ever trod the earth’s surface;. fifth, for 
the remarkable development of the hog- 
back formation, which led the United 
States Geological Survey to select the 
map of this region as the best chart iJlu- 
strating the hogback formation of the 


West. 
Parallel with the Colorado or Front 


| 





Green Mountain and Mount Carbon, we 
pass from comparatively modern, fresh- 


Range, running indefinitely north and 











Creation Rock—Park of Red Rock 


Photo by Wiswall Brothers, Denver 
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_ Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘‘George Washington’’ on pages 36 and 37 of this issue.) 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short, helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


February Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 
Il THERE is any month in which to be 


enthusiastic about our public schools, 

it is February. And if there is any 
particular part of February to be most 
enthusiastic about, it is the Week of | 
Song, involving, as it does, a splendid 
revival in patriotism and community 
spirit, and the spirit of union and inter- 
est between home and school. 

It does my heart good to read such 
letters as this of Miss Clarke, of Kansas, | 
where the fathers and mothers and 
friends of the pupils gathered and sang | 


until she ‘‘simply had to stop them.’’ | 
And this was in a rural school, and a 
very small one, too. There is no city 


teacher, however high salaried, who has 
a bigger chance to help the community 
than you rural teachers. 

Many of my young college graduate 
friends are teaching this year in con- 
solidated schools. They find the life de- 
cidedly different from the busy rush 
amid a throng of classmates and profes- 
sors and multiplied social engagements 
to which they have been accustomed for | 
the last four years, and yet their part in | 
itis even more important. The towns 
where they teach are very small, and 
the people do lo$k to the teacher very 
often. 

*“‘I never was a leader in college,’’ 
Says one young alumna, whose name, 
very appropriately for the community in 
which she works, is Joy, ‘‘I was too shy 
to lead. But now IJ have to be leader. 
Church, Sunday school, young people’s 
society, entertainments, —they just won't 


go unless the teacher takes hold and 
pushes with all her might. And the! 
people need them so much. I have a/| 


sophomore in my high school, a very 
nice girl, and bright, who told me this | 
fall that she had never been to a party | 
but once, and that was a birthday party 
when she was eight years old. I can’t 
help being a leader now. It would be | 
wicked not to be.’’ 

In celebrating the Week of Song this 
year, I would certainly send to the Com- 
missioner of Education, Department of | 
for the 
five community songs especially designed 
for schoolhouse community forums, writ- 
ten by E. J. Ward, specialist in Com- 
muhity Organization of the Bureau of 
Education, and brought together for the 
use of the Grover Cleveland Forum of | 
Washington, D. C., last year. It can’t 
help doing the boys and girls good to 
sing ‘‘It’s a Short Way to the School- 
house’’ instead of ‘‘Tipperary.’’ And 
there is certainly a thrill in chorusing | 
instead of ‘‘A Hot Time in the Old Town | 
To-night’’— 

**TTeart and 
borhood! 
Pledged, our lives, all 
Good! 
And we can do things now that 
ve never could— 
lor no longer divided are we! 
My Neighbors!’’ 

Ard how happily we can all join to- | 
gether in singing to the inspiring tune | 
of ‘‘The Watch on the Rhine’’— 

**The starting point of every good— 

Of larger life—is Neighborhood. 

Its fear-free banners now unfurled 

Mean hope of peace to all the world.’’ 


N 
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Teachers’ Exchange 


The pupils.of (Miss) Maud H. Porter, 
Edwardsville, Il., would like to ex- 
change letters and scenic post cards for 
language and geography use with the 





| pupils of schools in Australia, South 


|} and eighth grades exchange letters as | 


| about eighty persons by removing the 
| stove and using planks for seats. 


America, and the Philippine Islands. 
The country school pupils of (Miss) 
Opal Hart, R. 5, Portland, Ind., would | 
like to exchange letters with teachers 
and pupils in the West or in Porto Rico. 
(Miss) Mabel Fiscus, Munderf, Penn., 
would like to have her pupils of the sixth 





language and geography exercises with 
pupils in the same grades in the southern 
or western states, Philippine Islands, or 
Alaska. 

(Miss) Virgie Childers, Sattes, Kan- 
awha Co., W. Va., would like to hear 
from teachers in the fourth and fifth | 
grades in the western states and the | 
Philippine Islands, whose pupils might | 
exchange letters as language and geog- | 
raphy exercises. 


Accepted contributions 


The youngest children had a drill called 
**The Red, White and Blue.’’ The older 
ones were dressed to represent the birth- 
days of February, and each gave a few 
lines about the person represented. We 
had a solo and the rest of the evening 
was spent in community singing. 

We sang all the songs I had chosen, 
but they were not content with that and 
chose various favorites until I simply 
had to stop them. The mothers of the 
pupils had prepared a lunch of  sand- 
wiches, pickles, cake and coffee which 
we sold at fifteen cents a plate. 
this we realized eleven dollars and fif- 
teen cents. We are going to buy framed 


pictures for our school with the proceeds. 
As acommunity meeting it was certainly 
a success, 


several saying they wished 
we’d have another soon and others that 


The fifth and sixth grade pupils of they hadn’t enjoyed anything so much in 


Miss) Mabel Brown, Byers School, R. 
., Watervliet, Mich., would like to ex- 
change letters with the same grades of 
schools in the southern or western states 
or Hawaii or the Philippines. 


Help-One-Another Club 


The Week of Song in Kansas 


I am arural teacher with just eleven 
scholars. Our schoolhouse is an old- 
fashioned one-roomed type that will seat | 


( 
2 
o 





This 
we did as the weather was quite warm. 
We decided it wasn’t practical to meet 
more than once during Song Week as it 
is rather hard for farmers to drive so far. 
Our meeting was held on Friday evening. 





| months. 


I am sending this in the hope 
that it may benefit some rural teacher 


who feels that she has so little to work 
with. 


We had an organ, but our light- 
ing facilities were so poor that we even 


had to borrow lamps. 

I cannot close my letter without speak- 
ing of the help Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans is to me. 
can 
comes, the children looking for it almost 
as eagerly as I do. 
month it is so badly worn and cut to 
pieces that you would hardly recognize 
it.-—MABEL M. CLARKE, Kansas. 


As a school, we 
hardly wait until our next paper 


At the close of the 


The Week of Song in California 
There is nothing like song to senda 


thrill of patriotism through the human 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


THE FIRST AMERICAN 
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From | 


are paid for in the month of publi- 


} Unayailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 
will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 2 


heart, and I felt that we performed an 
important duty as well as gaining much 
pleasure by observing Song Week. We 
had our special program on Washington’s 
birthday. 

Some time before the occasion, we 
selected two capable leaders, who divided 
the children into two bands called 
‘*Washingtons’’ and ‘‘Dixie Children.’’ 
They made liitle paper badges and col- 
ored them to designate sides. I puta 
list of songs on the board and each side 
chose the ones they wanted to sing, sub- 
ject to revision by the teacher who saw 
| to it that the same song was not sung 
| twiee. ‘‘America’’ was reserved for all 
to sing as a closing number. 

Each side was to keep its program a 
secret from the other, and they delighted 
in the mystery. When the time arrived, 
| the two leaders presided, alternating the 
| numbers and each announcing for his side. 
| At the close the visitors took a vote on 
| which had the better program and a pen- 
nant with the name was hung up in the 
schoolroom.—S. B. H., California. 
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Singing in Georgia 


In the school of which I am principal 
we have two teachers, our monthly av- 
erage being about eighty pupils. I have 
always been an ardent advocate of sing- 
ing in school, and always have my school 
do a considerable amount of it. Wesing 
some of the old sacred hymns; some of 
the new Sacred music, such as is used in 
Sunday schools and revivals; a number 
of patriotic songs, both state and na- 
tional; a few of the new popular songs; 
some of the old sentimental songs, and 
other secular music. 

When I hear, or read of, a new song 
that is very popular | immediately secure 
a copy of it to teach to my school. My 
pupils enjoy this very much. They took 
great delight in the fact that they were 
first in the section to sing ‘‘Along the 
Rio Grande,’’ ‘‘Tipperary,’’ and ‘‘Are 
You from Dixie?’’ ‘They enjoyed ‘‘Our 
Flag,’’ which was given in June, 1915. 

We have no instrument in our school 
except an organ, and an organ is of no 
service at all to me for school music. 
But I have a piano at my home, and I 
learn the songs there. I am not an 
accomplished singer and, no doubt, a 
musical critic would consider our sing- 
ing very faulty. However we get the 
spirit which, after all, is the main thing. 

At first, some of the boys did not un- 
dertake to sing, saying that they couldn’t 
(and, truly, some of them do sing ex- 
ceedingly strange tunes, but I’d never 
admit such a thing to them.) Now, 
every child in school joins in the singing, 
and it is such a delight to see as well 
as hear them. 

As soon as I saw in Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans the suggestion about 
‘Singing Week,’’ I told my pupils of it 
and said that we would observe the 
week by singing more than usual during 
the time and by having a ‘‘Sing’’ on 
Friday afternoon of that week. I told 
them to select the songs they wished to 
sing on that occasion and to tell their 
parents to suggest any that they partic- 
ularly wished us to sing. Such along 
list as was suggested! My pupils are 
especially fond of ‘‘When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie,’ ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’’ two ‘‘Georgia Songs’’ that we 
sing, ‘‘Only a Bit of Cloth but It’s Red, 
White and Blue,’”’ ‘‘Little Sam,” and 
too many others to mention. 

We spread the news that, on that Fri- 
day afternoon, we would do nothing but 
sing. Such a crowd as came to hear us! 
We had visitors from twenty miles away. 
—IpA HOpNETT, Georgia. ey 














Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘“‘George Washington’? on pages 36 and 37 of this issue.) 
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A Real Community Occasion 


We celebrated the National Week of 


Song in connection with Go to School 
Week on February 21 to 25, 1916. 

In order to make the celebration a suc- 
cess we advertised it well. About one 
month beforehand we sent outa card 4% 
by 3 inches, bearing mysterious symbols, 
inserted the same card in the weekly 
paper of the town and put up a poster in 
the post office. 


Ml «WHAT? 


etTsw S) 


' WATCH AWD SEE. ! 


One week later we sent invitation No. 
2, and published it in the paper and put 
on a poster. 
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On the third week we sent out No. 8, 
and on the Friday before the event No. 
paper 


4, advertising by 
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All this work was done by the pupils, 


and furnished the finest motivated draw- 


ing and construction lessons. 


During Go to School Week and Nat- | 


ional Week of Song we had gymnastic 
songs and games (taken from Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans of 1915) for 


our physical culture work, and had sev- | 


eral periods in the day devoted to the 
singing of national songs; also we 
studied the history and authors of these 
We studied in detail the lives of 


songs. 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Liszt and 
Wagner. Thesixth grade used for read- 


ing lessons ‘‘ Four Great Musicians’’ (In- 
structor Literature Series), and some of 
the language work was based on the 
lives of these musicians. 

About three-fourths of each day’s 
work was spent in the regular studies, so 
the patrons could see the everyday work 
of the school. 

Our company began to come Wednes- 
day and continued through Friday. 
On Thursday one of the patrons led us in 
our singing, and all the 


old-fashioned ‘‘spelling 


ipated in an 
down.’’ Hot lunches had been served 
every day s:nce January and on this week 


we served them to both visitors and 
pupils. Most of our visitors came for 
dinner and remained forthe afternoon 
session; we were especially delighted to 
entertain a number of men. 

Such a Week cannot help but build up 


and posters as | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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| our schools, 
| patrons, establishes cooperation between 
home and school, fosters patriotism and 
gives culture to both home and school. 
We are sure it did all of these things 
for us, and hope that next year the ob- 
servance of the National Week of Song 
may become widespread. — MABEL E. 
WALTER, ILLINOIS. 


A February Sand-Table 


Though February is such a full month, 
I believe that Lincoln’s and Washing- 
ton’s birthdays should be made days of 
| special celebration because of the ex- 
| cellent examples of manhood they offer. 
| A comparison of the home life of each, 
| showing the contrast in their childhood 
surroundings, gives any class splendid 
ideas of what one can make of himself 
whether rich or poor. 

Early in February I begin to talk about 
them to my little people. Then we begin 
' to build our Lincoln home. First I se- 
| cure a log cabin (advertised in grocery 
| stores for Log Cabin molasses), if pos- 
| sible. If not we use cardboard tacked 
| to a box and marked off for logs by 
| means of brown crayon. Nearby grow 

pine trees (otherwise cypress branches), 
and a ‘‘snake fence’’ of split rails, made 
from splinters from the woodbox, runs 
along the forest edge. Onechild brought 





| 
for it interests parents and | 
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Photograph by Ethet H, Lobson 


Scene from a Lincoln Play Showing Dress of the Period 


This scene is taken from the play ‘‘The Story of Abraham Lincoln,’’ 
by Ethel H. Robson, written and produced by children of the State 


Normal School, 


history. 
Birthday.’’ (Price 30 cents. 
ing Co., Dansville, N. Y.) 


me a tiny carved spinning wheel and 
chair, others toy squirt guns (homemade 
wooden ones) together with pieces of 
animal skins to hang on the outside of 
the cabin as if for curing. In front of 
the cabin we built a camp fire of sticks 
and brush over which we hung a tiny 
iron pot suspended from three sticks tied 
together. Some rough wooden chairs 
and benches, made by our boys, or by 
interested fathers and brothers, stood 
near the house; and scattered all about 
were small tree stumps. 

We kept it for as long a time as pos- 
sible and- were sorry to give it up even 
to make Washington’s home. For this 
we constructed a white, stately mansion 
out of a box and heavy cardboard, the 
children doing the coloring with chalk. 
A tiny grass-plot of sod from the school 
yard was placed in front of the house. 
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La Crosse, Wis., where Miss Robson is supervisor of 
This play is contained in ‘*Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s 
Published by the F. A. Owen Publish- « 


A fence made from tiny bamboo poles 
cut from an old screen partly obscured 
the orchard and gardens. The roadway 
leading to the house was built by the 
children, of sand outlined in pebbles. At 
one side of the house grew the garden 
and on the other the orchard — just 
branches set in rows. And there we put 
the historic cherry tree, partly cut and 
having the famous hatchet (made of 
wood by one of the boys) still sticking 
init. And I think the children gota 
very clear idea of the homes and the op- 
portunities of the boys who became 
tamous men.—GRACE PLATT, California. 


Valentine Fun 


The year before last I bought valen- 
tines for each child, but they were ex- 
pensive, and after they were distributed 
they were not distinctive among the rest 
and were given but a passing thought. 
Last year I decided to eliminate the ex- 
pense and be different. 

To add anticipation to the surprise, I 
spoke to the boys alone one day, telling 
them that if they would provide the 
sugar, a little milk or cream and the 
nuts, I would bring the chocolate and 
flavoring and we would make fudge on 
Valentine Day. We agreed not to tell 
the girls a single word about it, and that 
the materials should be slipped into a 
certain drawer in my desk on the morn- 
ing of the 14th. 

They really did keep it from the girls; 
and as there had been some disagree- 
ments among the children, this common 
interest brought them all together again; 
for, of course,the girls were curious and 
the boys tantalizing. We were to have 
the valentine box directly after recess, 
so at recess we made the fudge. For 
thirty-four pupils, the following recipe 
was sufficient for two large pieces exch. 

6 cups sugar, 

1 cup water, 

1 cup milk or cream, 

4 squares chocolate. 

We cooked it on the school stove, boil- 
ing it till it made a soft ball in water; 
then we put it outside ‘to cool while the 
contents of the box were distributed. As 
soon as it was about lukewarm we beat 
it until it was firm, adding the flavoring 
when we began to beat. The boy who 
was to bring the nuts forgot them, but 
we decided that it was just about as 
good without them. We had all forgot- 
ten a pan for cooling it in, so we cooled 
it in the kettle and on sheets of paper. 
It was great fun for us all.—ELSIE M. 
HORTON, Minnesota. 


A Valentine Day Surprise 


Last year I desired to have a Valen- 
tine Day surprise for my pupils. So 
after dinner we had little games and 
gave prizes to the winners. 

The first was to thread a needle while 
sitting on the rounding part of a gallon 


(Continued on page 66) 
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A Lesson in Preparedness 


for GOOD TEETH—GOOD HEALTH 


Here is Steg-o-sau-rus, the plated lizard, whose experience is a fine 
lesson for today—though he died some eight million years ago. 


He did not care for his teeth and all 


-his fifteen feet of spmy length and his 


armored hide did not save him. His 
teeth gradually weakened from eating 
ferns and toadstools instead of the 
tougher branches he formerly fed on, 
which helped to cleanse his teeth as he 
chewed. 


In the course of time he became what we 
call a weakling, and then, like all weak- 
lings, he could not fight the battle of life. 
He was overwhelmed by stronger reptiles 
and by his own weakness and finally every 


Stegosaurus was gone. ‘There are only 
fossils to show that they ever existed. 


This may seem rather fanciful as a reason 
why you should use Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. But the lesson is there. 
Your dentist or your doctor will tell you 
how necessary it is to care for the teeth— 
and also that Colgate’s is a standard den- 
trfrice, approved by the dental profession. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream’ not only 
cleans the teeth thoroughly and safely, but 
its flavor is so delicious that you enjoy its 
twice-a-day use on your tooth brush. 


Coupons covering our special offer to teachers are still good for Reminder Cards, Booklets and other 
printed matter, but we regret that we cannot send trial tubes, as on January Ist, market conditions 
compelled us to eliminate this part of our school assortments for emphasizing dental hygiene instruction. 





Dept. 7, 


COLGATE @© COMPANY 
199 Fulton Street, 


New York 
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jug, the bottom end facing the child’s 














feet. The trick is to thread the needle emcee 

‘with the feet extended straight forward, ical 
having the right foot resting on the left, ING a pract! 
with the right heel directly above the toe E keepers J have 
of the left shoe. This is quite difficult house oblems 
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and caused considerable amusement. To 
the winner I gave a box of candy. 











Teaching by the UNDERWOOD STEREOGRAPH SYSTEM Then I hid a large number of paper 4 o 
: ¥ Xe hearts round the room. To the child| Bg) high © [have them in 
Notice to Superintendents, Principals, Teachers ‘finding the most I gave a valentine in | f}]{ you have: s well. 
| the shape of a heart. et) my pusiness * ht 
nce has tavé 





Ss |. | had made a gallon of ice cream, so | fH ; rie r 
UNDERWOOD I ha made a gallon of ice, cream, £0} Hl | Tis experience 2,0 bu 
next they were treated to ice cream, how to make inty ddes- 
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| cake and wafers. Lastly we had our val- | me 
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EASY FUND-RAISING PLANS FOR SCHOOLS | entines aistributed ner | I spariliog se oren mat ore Te |i 
‘ _ x M ; | ‘To turn the surprise on me, a number | § serts, ‘ious, am 
Provide the Means to Obtain Educational Material ‘of ladies inane at the door just at] & fectly ee at the eo : 
noon with well-filled baskets and spent | HR the mos low js a recipe 
WITHOUT COST TO THE SCHOOLS the afternoon with us.—PRAIRIE STATE. cost,— be 
' : : : proves It nes 1 will 
Just the help you need to supply your schools with splendid teaching aids— For Valentine Day he March Magazin’® ecipe: 
lanterns—lantern slides—stereographs—stereoscopes—without it costing your A few davs before Valentine Day the pen another economica 
school or School Board one cent. The ‘‘ WORLD VISUALIZED’’ SCHOOL [|) children drew names so that they could et 
SERIES in STEREOGRAPHS and LANTERN SLIDES, edited by F. M. |! buy a valentine for the one whose name ior De VK. vA. 
McMurry, Ph. D., Professor of Elementary Teaching, Columbia University, |! they drew. They were asked to give orn aiteail president 
and 24 assistant teaching experts homemade ones to any of the other chil- 





| dren whom they wished to give to. We 
had made one for a drawing lesson from 
| a sheet of writing paper and colored pic- 


Comprising the Underwood Visual Instruction System 
is endorsed by the highest school authorities, and in hourly use in thousands of schools. In New 
York City alone, it has been installed in more than 250 of the Public Schools, 
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THE UNDERWOOD SYSTEM OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION—or Teaching by Sense Ex- || tures. This was very pretty and many - 
perience—is the greatest advance in short-cut, concrete teaching of the century, and meets the | of the children made some like it at home Soak 1 envelope Knox Sparkling 
needs of the schools as nothing else does on such subjects as: for the other pupils. Gelatinein half cup milk 5 minutes. 
Asriculture Givte Patsormnent Hose ond Life of the Ehosioal Geography | Sheets of cardboard were arranged on Scald 3 cups milk with 34 cup sugar, 

rchitecture -nglis omposition eople roducts and Indusfries j wae ° a Rares : ; 
aiemeedar ee i keene Stenger 3 mt one corner of the desk to look likea real and add soaked gelatine. Strain, 
Botany General History — Manual Training Topics for the Grades i post-office. As the valentines were cool slightly, add 1 teaspoonful va- 
Child Life ; History of America Mythology Transportation brought in they were dropped in the slot nillaandturnintoamold first dipped 
Cities and City Life Home Economics Nature Study Zone Life, etc. | marked ‘‘mail.’’ : a a 
WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS. Y have tk f th ee, | On Valentine Day th d eet ~hguaatioeaghonantannigabete 
TE d “OR PART JARS. You can have the use of the material while you - a 
NG P : 2 ee . en See ee a boiled custard, preserves, melted 


ure raising the funds for its purchase, if you adopt our FUND-RAISING PLAN at once, , orated with red paper hearts hung from 


UNDERWOOD eS UNDERWOOD the curtains and pasted on the black- 
0 tenes 0 eieaiiiteel boards. At recess I hid a great many 

gnized Supremacy : 
: small red hearts around the room in easy 
417 Fifth Avenue. Dept. M, New York places. The children marched in. Each 
- —- - child was given a red heart to wear as a 
‘‘souvenir.’’ Those for the boys were 
plain red, but the girls’ had a white heart 
pasted in the center. ‘hen they were 
given five minutes to hunt for the hidden 


hearts. The one who found the most 
was given a tiny box filled with heart- One package will make a 


shaped candies. jelly serving 18 people or 
be i, He —: a After this the valentines were passed youcan measure the gelatine 
»”’ passing through Culebra Mountain in 500.fodt out of Panama tana’ towards Pacific out by a child whose birthday it was. to make an individual dish. 
Each a came to the . as his name i 
was called and received his valentines 
through the bars in the postoffice. Any Recipe Book FREE 
too large to go through were passed out We will send you this book, 
at one side ‘‘like parcel post packages. ’”’ “Dainty Desserts for Dainty Peo- - 
Then the children closed their eyes and ple,” on receipt of your grocer’s 
put their heads on their desks while the name. If you have never used 
refreshments were brought out. The Knox Gelatine, enclose 4c in stamps 
if you wish a pint sample. 


table-cloth was made of white crepe 
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The National Encycl 


A Complete and Up-to-Date Reference 
Work for Office, Home or Schoolroom 







paper covered with red hearts, the cake 
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mh had white frosting and was decorated 

i with candied cherries cut as nearly heart- 

f shaped as possible. Then we had animal h 

hi | crackers and candy. Each child was given Johnstown, acioularep 
rv a paper napkin for his desk. A little N. Y. ‘ : 







Dacre = girl named Valentine passed the cake. 

0 volt youl vi wo rv Each child said that he had a good time 
= Rant Fadl . a =a. | Wi | and talked about it for long afterwards. 
p ‘ The cost was no more than in other 
years when each child was given a val- ~ 
ev ret seer were told before- 

and that I intended to give them a lit- 
tle party instead of a valentine.—EDITH for that HACKING COUGH 
F, Brooks, Massachusetts. a Cae cae 


“These” Charts soothe the throat, stop 


the tickling—help the 
A few days before Washington’s Birth- bronchial tubes with 
day the pupils were requested to bring 


r | 
in on that day pictures clipped from BROWN 
magazines and papers representing 

anoncum. | ROGHES 


things not known By Washington. All 
pupils were on time, and before nine idliietiaiitieaiaite lain 

’ . . edy, - 
o’clock a large number of clippings were tain no ‘opiates.. Handy to carry. 
prepared for mounting. They were Saccessfully used for over 00 years. 
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The National Eneyelopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 
| 8 volumes, each measuring 5}2 x 8 inches, 1% inches thick. 
| Volumes average over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 

Printed on good paper, in good clear type; over 1000 half-tone 
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Regular Sizes, 25¢, 50¢, and $1. 
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Susanna Cocroft’s 


Physical Culture 
for the FACE 


will make the outline of your 
face, neck and chin graceful— 
relieve wrinkles, sagging muscles 
and facial blemishes—make your 
skin clear and ‘soft, your eyes 
bright. You can make your 
hair glossy and abundant—your 
hands smooth and white—your 
feet comfortable, through definite 
directions which will take only 
a few minutes at home each day 


|as early as the twelfth century. 
| name was first spelled De Wessyngton. 


| mayor, an author, merchants, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to “Washington Test” 


1. There is a village named Washing- 
ton in the north of England, and here 
the Washington stock is first mentioned, 
The 


2. The early Washingtons in England 
| were prosperous, energetic gentlemen of 
Norman stock; among them a prior, a 
knights, 
lawyers, and soldiers. 

8. John and Lawrence Washington 
came to Virginia about 1658. 

4. At Bridges Creek, in Westmoreland | 
County, Virginia, between the Rappa- | 
hannock and the Potomac. 

5. John Washington. 

6. Augustine Washington. 

7..At Bridges Creek, Virginia, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1732. | 

8. Four own brothers and sisters, two | 
older half brothers, Lawrence and Au- | 
gustine. (Washington was the son of | 
his father’s second marriage. Other | 
children of the first marriage had died.) 

9. It limited his education. Instead of 
being educated in England, as his older 
brothers had been, he had only a Vir- 
ginia common school education. 

10. Mathematics and surveying. 

11. That he should go to sea. 

12. His mother was not willing. 








Write for information and our free 
booklet giving many valuable hints. 
Grace-Mildred Culture Course 


Dept. 5, 624 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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13. ‘‘Get what you get honestly; use 
what you get frugally.’’ ‘‘Be not angry 
| at table, whatever happens.’’ ‘‘Read 
not in company.’’ ‘‘Argue not with 
superiors.’’ ‘‘Labor to keep alive in 
| your breast that little spark of celestial 
fire called conscience.’’ 

14. Copies of mercantile and legal 
papers; bills of exchange, bills of sale, 
bonds, deeds, leases, wills, ete. 

15. He was tall and strong, fond of 
athletic sports; ‘‘could outwalk, outrun, 
and outride any of his companions. ’’ 

16. It is said they often asked him to 
settle their disputes. 

17. Fifteen. 

18. His eldest brother, 
ington, had inherited the estate, and 
after being educated in England and 


| 
«| 
| 
| 
| 
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Lawrence Wash- 
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- BABSON, Edison Retr Distributors 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
PHOTO-LIBRARY 
PASTE 


Simply’stir JELLITAC powder 
into water. Save 75% of the 
present cost. Ideal for school, 
kindergarten and all  photo- 
library work. Sample carton 
enough for one quart of paste, 
15 cents postpaid, 1 doz. car- 
tons postpaid $1. 


Arthur S. Hoyt Co., Mfrs. 
90 West Broadway, New York 


Crooked Spines Made Straight 
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Use the Philo Burt Method 
30 Days at Our Risk 


N° MATTER how serious your case, no 
matter what else you have tried, the Philo 
Burt method consisting of a Scientific appl. 
ance and a course of special exercises wil 
you and probably wholly overcome your affliction. We 
are so sure of this that we will make an Appliance to 
= your Ea condition and let you decide, after 30 
. whether you are satisfied e oom = unusual 
bs er simply because in over 25,000 c we have abso- 
lutely proved the wonderful benefit thi this Method —— 
tospinal sufferers, young and old,andin all kinds of cases. 
There is no need to suffer longer or to bear the torture 
of old-fashioned plaster, leather or steel jackets. The 
Philo Burt Appliance gives an even, » perfect adjustable 
support to the weakened or deformed spine and brings 
— bye A — even in the most serious 
or irtiate to put onor take off. Does not chafe 
tate. . ligt ht and cool. The price is within reach 
You owe it to yourgelt or the afflicted one jn our 
fenily to find out about it. Describe your trouble fully 
80 we can advise you intelligently. Write nad for our 
free book, giving full information 


fighting in the war with Spain, returned 


to live upon his Virginia estate. George 
went to live with him in 1747. 
19. Lawrence Washington named it 


after Admiral Vernon, under whom he 
had fought. 

20. An accomplished English noble- 
man, who, having inherited large estates 
in Virginia, had come to live near Mount 
Vernon. Lawrence Washington married | 
the daughter of Lord Fairfax. 

21. They engaged in sports together, 
and Washington not only learned many 
things from Lord Fairfax, but gained 
an important business engagement. 

22. Lord Fairfax sent Washington be- 
yond the Blue Ridge to survey his vast 
possessions and define their boundaries. 

23. Sixteen. 

24. Washington went in March, 1748, 
with George Fairfax, son of Lord Fair- 
fax, along the valleys of the Shenandoah 
and Potomac, and returned in a month 
with excellent maps. ‘They were obliged 
to swim the swollen Potomac. Washing- | 
ton kept a diary of his experiences. 

25. Lord Fairfax obtained for Wash- | 
ington the position of official surveyor | 
for Culpepper County, Virginia. | 

26. Three years. 

27. Washington’s surveys were con- 
sidered authoritative. The work was | 
excellently done. 

28. The rough outdoor life in his work 
of surveying strengthened and hardened 
him, accustomed him to danger, made 
him self-reliant, and taught him to ob- 
serve and to work carefully. 

29. France and England. 

30. The French sent an expedition to 
the Ohio to leave leaden plates along the 
river, marking their claim to the coun- 
try. The English formed a great land 
company for speculation, the Ohio Com- 
pany. Both nations tried to make an 
alliance with the Indians. 

31. Lawrence Washington. 

32. He foresaw the likelihood of bat- 
tles with the French. 

83. Lawrence Washington brought to 
Mount Vernon two soldier friends with 
whom he had fought in Spain, to teach 
George military tactics and fencing. 

34. Adjutant general of Virginia with 
the rank of major. 

85. Lawrence Washington died in 1752, 
when George Washington was twenty. 

















Philo Burt Mig. Co.N297 Odd Fellows Bldg. Jamestown, W.Y. 
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Kind Words and Cash 
Supplied by the T.C.U. 


When you are sick, or when an accident interrupts your 


work; when your salary is cut off and your expenses are 
multiplied— 
It is then that the letter from the T. C. U.--accompanied 


by cash--comes ‘‘as a friend with sympathy’’ and ‘‘gives 
one a feeling of protection.’’ 

The Letter brings the assurance that in misfortune you 
have a friend, and the Cash helps to pay the doctor, the nurse 
and the board bill. It assures freedom from worry, without 
which no rapid convalescence is possible. 

We receive hundreds of letters from grateful 
who have found this Association a friend in time 
These four are cvypical: 


Teachers 
of need, 





From a Teacher in New York From a Teacher in California 


I have found the T. C. U. prompt in Your letter and check received. lap 
payment of claims and duly appreciate preciate very much your sympathy and 
the kindly sympathy which they have your promptness In paying my claim. 
always extended My illness was very extensive and J 

I especially appreciated this eheck, a find Iam not to be free from the heavy 
it came during the Holiday Season, a expenses for some time. I shall dom 
time when a teacher's finances are best tointerest other teachers in your 
usually low. I thank you for same policy for it is one of the finest thing 


offered to teachers. 








From a Teacher in Nebraska 
The 'T. C. 


From a Teacher in lowa 
U. has been a Godsend to me at 7 


this time, when sickness caused me to be away ; Dn r I, ¢ rhus | must addres _ you 
from my school work, Umust depend almost or \ friend in need is a friend indeed 
entirely upon my own earning for a livelihood, P 1 cannes find words toe xpress my gratitude 
and when my wages were stopped the 'T, C. t or your fairness and promptness in settling 
came as a friend with sympathy. More than my claim for a broken toe, which injury I 1 
a friend, they promptly sent me a check for ceived Nov, 24th, and | certainly am grateful 
the claim I sent to them, for the sympathy tendered me during my di 

! consider the T. C. U. one of the greatest ability, ‘Teachers, if you could but under 
aids to teachers, for it is a friend and helper tand, not one of you would hesitate to belong 
in the full sense of the word when help and tothe T. C. I For them I have only word 
friends are most needed of praise, 

















The T. C. U. is a National organization of Teachers for 
Teachers. It was projected and organized and is now conducted 
by people who have had a long experience in teaching. It is the 
established protective agency of the profession. Its long 
record of prompt, liberal payment of claims is a matter of 
great moment—established to your satisfaction by hundreds of 
letters from grateful teachers whose salaries have saved 
and whose expenses during misfortune we have helped to pay. 

Dr. Winship says: ‘‘It offers teachers a noble opportunity 
for financial protection and for provision for emergencies.’”’ 

Every teacher in America should be a member of the 
T. C. U. and share its Protection. Don’t hesitate, don’t wait 
until something happens. If you have not already done so, 
fill out and mail the Coupon for information. It places you 
under no obligation whatever. 


we 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
106 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 







































To the T. C. U., 
106 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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Stories about the Flag 


«Continued from page 23) 


went to lay tlowers upon the graves of 


two unknown British soldiers who fell in 
the Concord fight. 
descendants of some of the Minutemen 
accompanied the Englishmen. Headed 
by the Stars and Stripes the odd proces- 
sion made its way across the historic 
bridge, to the graves of the British sol- 
diers, which were duly honored. 
Ona little island at the mouth of the 
- Piscataqua River, Maine, are the graves 
of several Spanish soldiers who died as 
prisoners of war in 1898. Every Memorial 


have visited the graves and placed above 
them the Spanish flag. Last year a 
Spanish steamer arrived at the island. 
After due ceremonies were observed, the 
bodies of the soldiers were transferred 
to the steamer, which carried them across 
the Atlantic to Spain. They now rest 
in the National Cemetery at Cadiz. 
QUESTIONS ON THE STORIES 
Why is February an appropriate month 


in which to study the flag? 
date of Flag Day? Why do we celebrate 


on that particular day? How rnany years | 


the American Congress adopt 
White and Blue’”’ as the flag 


ago did 
the ‘‘Red, 


of our country? Why did they choose 
just those colors? Do you remember 
what George Washington said about it? 


For what does the flag stand? 

What is the simplest salute to the flag? 
Can you repeat the oath of allegiance? 

Can you tell something about the work 
in the summer schoo! in Bell Rock Park, 
Malden? How do 
open each morning? 
singing? How do the exercises close? 

What is our national anthem? Why 
do we choose that song rather than 
‘““America?’’ How can we show our re- 
spect for the song of our flag? What 


has been done in the city of Baltimore | 


to teach the people there to show a prep- 
er respect for the national anthem? 

How can we show respect for the flag? 
Can you tell how some children in 
Malden, Mass.,, learned a little lesson 
about the proper use of the flag? Of 
what did they wish to make their cos- 
tumes? What did their teacher advise 
them to do? Was not this a good way to 
teach them respect for the flag? 

What must all school boys remember 
when the flag passes in a parade? How 
did a little newsboy show his respect for 
the flag? Do you not think that he 
taught the bystanders a lesson? 

When our flag is crossed by that of 
some other nation, where should the 
“Stars and Stripes’’ be placed? When 
our flag is carried in a parade with that 
of some other nation what is its proper 
place? 


A Schoolroom Iconoclast 
(Continued from page 19) 

social center became a 

mothers delighted te drop in with their 

sewing, of a morning or afternoon. For 

they found that their presence never 


caused embarrassment or self-conscious- | 
| right triangle on the rectangle. ’”’ 


ness; and so natural and unstilted and 
cordial was the atmosphere here 


almost without knowing it they 
themselves entering into discussion with 
teacher and pupils. For some 
would ery enthusiastically, 
Mother, listen to this next sentence; it's 
the best part of the whole story!’’ Or, 
‘*Mother, just guess what Robert saw a 
robin doing this morning.’’ Or, ‘*What 
song would you like to have us sing, 
Mother?’’ And so with unconscious skill 
mother was speedily put at ease. The 
door opened one day to admit a stranger. 


But instantly the mostreticent boy in | 


the room flew to her side, took her hand 
and led her proudly forward to Mary 
Gay. 

‘“*I want you to 
Miss Gay,’ he cried triumphantly. In 
the largeness of the occasion he quite 
forgot to be abashed; and in that one 
moment his diffidence was forever over- 
come. 


Fathers came to 


not infrequently 


school too—most unheard of thing—and 
felt not a bit strange or uneasy, and dis- 
played no anxiety as to the proper dis- 


Anescort made up of 





‘ : ; s |} an errand, 
Day since that time American marines 





the school exercises | 
What follows the | 


Can you tell one story that shows | 
how we honor the flag of other nations? | 


place where ; 


that | 
they came to feel quite as much at home | 
as at a pink tea or a bridge party, and | 
found | 


child | 
“Now, | line, made with the end of the crayon, 


meet my mother, | 


position of their hands and feet. So co- 
operation between home and school ad- 
vanced with wonderful strides. 

The principal, whose sudden appear- 
ance was wont to create a solemn still- 
ness in a room and to make timid chil- 
dren withdraw into their shells, found 
here a very different order of things. As 
he entered he would be greeted by a 
waving hand from one corner, by a nod- 
ding head from another, by a cheery 
smile here or a pleasant ‘‘Good morning, 
Mr.——,’’ there; perhaps some one would 
exclaim, ‘‘Why, we haven't seen you for 
a long time.’’ John, passing by him on 
would stop to chat for a 
moment; Esther would come over to 
beseech his judgment in the matter of 
suitable curtains for the bedroom of the 
doll-house; Marian would motion him 
imperiously to her desk to gaze upon the 
long list of words she had builded upon 
the ‘‘an’’ family. He was gathered into 
their circle just as a matter of fact and 
expected to romp with them in their 
plays, to read with them and talk with 
them, for he belonged to this community 


‘ I | just as any one of them did. And one 
What is the | 


day he even found himself acting the 
part of the great huge bear, ‘‘ because 
he was just the right size and had a 
great huge voice,’’ and keenly enjoying 
the performance, too. 

Toward the close of the year, on a 
sunny afternoon, Mary Gay sat thought- 
fully contemplating the scene before 
her. The gentle hum of contented ac- 
tivity filled the room as the thirty-nine 
applied deft fingers to the fashioning of 
clay robins. They were working with 
such beautiful harmony, with such habit- 
ual courtesy to each other! Now and 
then would be dropped a casual remark 
as to a bill that was too long, or a tail 
that was too short, or perhaps a commen- 
dation of Tom’s very precocious bird 
which had thus early in its career cap- 
tured a fat wriggling worm; a fragment 
of a song would fall softly from uncon- 


_ scious lips; there would be amerry laugh 


over some amusing little incident. Yet 
nothing was carried too far, and Mary 
Gay had no need to raise a restraining 
hand. 

After all, how really easy her work 
had become with these children grown 
self governing and dependable; and all, 
she reasoned, because she had started 
them in the right way. Her eyes filled 
as she realized how much of her success 
she owed to these ardent little co- 
workers. For many times the ideas in 
their little heads had been far more orig- 
inal than her own; often it had been 
their impulses which had infused the prep- 
er spirit into things. They were capa- 
ble of leading, and she rejoiced that she 
had opened the door for them to whole- 
some, healthful freedom. 


Chalk Talks 


(Continued from page 30) 


pupil first draws a rectangle with light 


| lines as shown in B, Figure II. The 
whole shed is drawn in the order of the 
' numbers, beginning with line 1. First 


draw the rectangle and say, ‘‘This isa 
rectangle.’’ To the top of the rectangle 
add a right triangle and say, ‘‘I place a 
With 
the side of a short piece of crayon, rep- 
resent the vertical boards and say, 
‘*These boards are drawn in a vertical 
direction. Draw the boards in the tri- 
angle and say, ‘‘These boards are drawn 
in a horizontal direction.’’ With a heavy 


make the roof line and say, ‘‘This roof 
line is drawn in an oblique direction. ’’ 
Add the details, and represent a tree or 
two farther away. 
House Chalk Talk. (Figure IL.) A 
chalk talk may or may not be accom- 
panied with spoken words. When with- 
out words, low music is very helpful. 
Draw on the blackboard with light lines, 
as shown in C, Figure III, a rectangle 
eighteen inches long and nine inches high, 
and to the top add a triangular roof. 
Draw the whole in the order of the num- 
bers, beginning with line 1, and then 
finish asin Figure IV. If preferred, the 
roof may be made white with the side of 
the crayon, without showing the shingles, 
and the chimney made in the same man- 
ner. Thedoors and windows may be left 
black, or the horizontal boards drawn 
entirely across, and then the windows 
and doors made with the eraser. Add 
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several trees farther away on both sides 
of the house. 

Dog-house and Bird-house Chalk Talk. 
(Figure VI.) This is a chalk talk for 
two pupils. The two houses are alike 
except the doors, and may be made the 
same size. The two pupils go to the 
blackboard and draw with light lines a 
rectangle about eighteen inches long and 
ten inches high, as shown in C, Figure 
III. Place on the rectangle an obtuse 
triangle, and finish as shown in the draw- 
ing. ‘The animal in the dog house is a 
bear cub. 

Barn Chalk Talk. (Figure VII.) Draw 
the barn in light outline as shown in D, 
Figure III, and in the order shown by the 
numbers, beginning with line 1. Make 
the large rectangle eighteen inches long 
and nine inches high. Finish as shown 
in the drawing. 

Wigwam and Hut Chalk Talk. (Fig- 
ure VIII.) A, Figure III, gives the plan 
for the wigwam and the roof of the hut, 
and a rectangle, the body of the hut. 
Draw these with light lines and finish as 
shown in the drawings. 


Lockstep System 
(Continued from page 34) 


cance cannot be told. We do not know 
what it means to the personal problems 
of livelihood and to social advantages, to 
health and disease, to crime and citizen- 
ship, to social and civic progress, to gen- 
erations unborn, that considerably over 
half the nation’s youth go out into life 
without the elementary rudiments of an 
education. 

Here in our schools are men in the 
making, each with his own powers, 
special inheritances and weaknesses. 
Yet, the schools, as the prisons, take no 
cognizance of this staring fact. As in 
the prisons, so in the schools, all are 
linked in solid lockstep, the genius and 
the imbecile, the strong and the weak, 
the artist and the artisan, the eagle’s 
nestlings and the buzzard’s brood. All, 
so the school theory, preached in a thou- 
sand universities and normal schools and 
the practice pursued in every 


same goal, at the same rate, think by 
the same process and finally be cast from 
the same school mold. All initiative 
must be smothered that the ease of school 
bookkeeping may be maintained; mental 
passivity becomes the school ideal; con- 
centration in study is impossible because 
no mind ever concentrated at word of 
other’s command; weak thinking is the 
only possible product. Small wonder it 
is that as we: follow the long line of 
‘‘misfits’’ dropping from the school to 
disappear in the gray dusk of life failure, 
many seem to fal] again into that other 
lockstep line, in stripes of gray and 
white, marching to their cells over echo- 
ing flagstones in ignominious equality. 

have not overdrawn the picture. 
What is there in it which is untrue, or 
even overstated? If ever there be ex- 
ception to it, then the exception is by 
violation of the essential principle of the 
system, not by virtue of it. If ever an 
individual escapes the rigor, then the 
escape is made through a hole in the 
fence in spite of the system, never by its 
assistance or permission. We have simply 
become accustomed to that which is ap- 
palling. We have grown by habit too 
numb to realize a shocking truth because 
it is familiar. 


George Washington 
(Continued from page 36) 


Stuart painted Washington three times 
from life. The first picture he rubbed out. 
The second was a full length portrait, 
and {the third is the one shown on page 
387. This portrait he liked so well 
that he asked permission of Washington 
to retain it, saying he would send him a 
copy. It was finally presented to the 
Boston Athenaeum, and is known as the 
‘*Athenaeum Washington.’’ It now hangs 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
The somewhat constrained expression 
about the mouth came from a new and 
somewhat badly fitting set of false teeth 
which the President had just acquired. 

This portrait has been copied by many 
artists, and has been engraved more than 
three hundred times. Stuart called it 
his ‘‘hundred dollar bill,’’ for if in need 
of money at any time, he could readily 
sell a copy of the portrait. 


school | 
unite in requiring, must be driven to the | 





| heart, 


16. 
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“The Vision of Sir Launfal”’ 
(Continued from page 38) 


pennon—flag; esp. a little pointed flag 
on a lance. 

monotone—one tone. 

surcoat—over-garment of a knight. 

blazoned—decorated. 
grewsome—frightful. 

swound—faint. 

hang-bird—oriole. 

With these words placed and talked of, 
the preliminaries are all completed, and 
the pupils may read; and I am able to 
say from experience that after all this 
preparatory work, the reading will be 
understandingly and expressively done. 

In the actual reading I cannot advise 
too strongly against tearing the beauti- 
ful composition to tatters by petty ques- 
tioning and petty requirement of defini- 
tion. Question only as to general thoughts 
in groups of lines... Make no attempt at 
searching analysis or forced interpreta- 
tion of the poet's subtle imagery. Let 
that be gradually absorbed—not analyzed 
‘fon the spot.’’ It is often difficult for 
adults to render figures of speech into 
equivalent terms, and the task is more 
difficult for children. Too strict require- 
ment in this line is sure to result in a 
waning of interest and a loss of appre- 
ciation of a certain panoramic picture- 
view. ‘The phrases of the poem should 
pass as the scenes of a pageant, while 
the ethical value unconsciously affects 
the soul. Intonation, expression, wil! 
betray the pupil’s understanding of the 
lines better than stereotyped explana- 
tions hammered into him by the teacher 
and repeated mechanically by him. 

Here is a yeneral thought embodied 
in groups of lines. 


Earth gets its price for what Earth gives 
us; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die 


in, 
The priest hath his fee who comes and 
shrives us, 

We bargain for the graves we lie in; 
At the Devil’s booth are ail things sold, 
Each ounce of Jross costs its ounce of 

gold; 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s 

tasking: 

’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking; 
No price is set on the lavish summer; 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 


The one general thought pervading this 
selection is the contrast between the 
mercenary claims of man and the world 
and the free largess of God in heaven 
and nature. 

When the poem has thus been read and 
discussed for general thoughts, it will be 
well, as a sort of review, to recall the 
purpose of the poem as an anti-slavery 
protest and to identify the leper as the 
black slave. Identify the castle as man’s 
first without pity, then  trans- 
formed by mercy. Show that the search 
for the Grail is merely devotion toa 
great cause, and that the poet himself, 
championing the oppressed was, in a 
measure, a Sir Galahad. 


Wand Drills 


(Continued from page 39) 


II.) Girls turn to right, boys to left, all 
having left hand on hip; sticks cross at 
top one-third up to center, resembling 
tents, high enough for pupils to pass 
under, 2. Click 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
12, 18, 14. Grasp wand, 15, (Figure II.) 
Face front and lower wand to position, 
(Figure III.) 

Exercise 20 (Sword exercise)—As in 
exercise 19 (Figure VII,) face, 1. Kneel 
on left knee, place left hand on hip and 
cross wands, as in exercise 19, clicking 
wands on same counts, rising and return- 
og position asin exercise 19. (Figure 

-) 

“*Carry wands’’—Raise to right shoul- 
der, 1. Drop left hand smartly to side, 
but noiselessly, 2. 

(If preferred, no counting is necessary; 
for two chords will bring wands to posi- 
tion in the beginning of the drill and two 
at the closing. Two chords may also be 
played when the girls step backward in 
the beginning of the exercises, and two 
when they return to position at the close 
of the drill. ) 
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Music Appreciation 


“Music Moods, A Basis For Music Appreciation” has been pre- 
pared for School Superintendents and School Principals who are seeking 
for concrete things of a constructive nature, and especially for grade 
teachers who desire comprehensive teaching methods and teaching 
material dealing with the necessary fundamentals. 


Music 1s enjoyed more by having the interest of its hearers directed. 


The methods outlinea in this Educational Bulletin stimulate ‘interest chiefly 
through mood, and the appeal is through the imagination. This way of pre- 
senting music has been thought out very much upon the same principles as 
thosé for presenting literature. 

_ “Music Moods” is as applicable for daily school use by the reg- 
ular teacher as for the Music Supervisor. 


~ Copy of “Music Moods’’ will be sent to you 7 
you will fill out and mail the attached coupon. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia Graphophone Company, 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 
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Follow the dollars; $50 to $100 per week; 
the money yours. Something new, not an 
old worn-out proposition; field untouched. Ex- 
perience unnecessary ; takes everybody by 
storm; money rollsin. Show 50, sell 40. Dem- 
onstrate in one minute; sells on demonstration; 


The New 
Inkless Fountain Pen 
The 20th Century Wonder 


Never leaks or spills; with this pen no more use 
for the ink bottle. Sample pen 50c; this proposi- 
tion is 18 karat. Money back if not as repre- 
sented. Agent’s profit 200 per cent. Exclusive 
territory. Send for agency today. Don’t wait. 


Address 


Inkless Fountain Pen Co., 
800 S. Hillside Ave., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Saleswomen on Pacific Coast 


young women 








We are opening an office on the Pacific coast; and want 
with tact and strong personality to represent us in the sale of our publications. 

Those having had successful teaching experience preferred. We give 
special training on the sale of our ‘‘ Junior Instructor.’ The work is pleas- 
ant and remunerative with splendid opportunity for advancement. Write 


at once for particulars to 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 1914 Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 











| we have communities where more: than 
|} half the population is foreign born. 
: These considerations, while they offer 








| mit. 

| line ‘* 
| this line is properly taught they will not 
| sing ‘ 
| the next line ask, Who were the pil- 
| grims? 
| When? 
| mean anything more than parroting, the 


‘and with freedom. 


| young that we cannot hope to have love 


}in the old European States. 


; some excuse for our national defect, 
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| ties as much as lies in our power, 


| ‘*Opening Exercises.’’ 





Our National Anthem 


(Continued from page 16) 


their national hymns as naturally as they 

; inhale their native air, and as uncon- 
| sciously. That is the way we ought to 
| acquire ours. Our children ought to 
| hear their elders sing these hymns of 
| loyalty so often, and with such rever- 
ence, that they would join eagerly with 
their youny voices. 

Our schools can do much to remedy 
this fault in the next generation, not 
only by teaching thoroughly the words 
of the hymns so that the pupils can both 
sing and write them correctly, but by 
taking every possible opportunity to 
have the parents join in the singing. 
When there is a schoo! entertainment, a 
flag raising, a parent-teachers’ meeting, 
a celebration of any 
our national hymns. 
time is a good time. 

Every child above the second grade 
ought to memorize the words, and above 
| the fourth grade ought to be able to 
| write them. And ev ery child ought to 
understand the meaning of the words, 
just as far as his development will per- | 
In the first stanza much interest- 
ing thought can be developed from the 
Land where my fathers died.’”’ If 


For these, every 


‘Land where my father died.’’ In 
Why did they come to America? 
Where? If this line is made to 


| children will not say **Land of thy pil- 
| grim's pride.’’ ‘‘From every mountain 
side’’ suggests the thought that moun- } 
tains are often associated with victory 


It is true that the person who sings 
loudest is not always the most patriotic 
when the test comes, but he is more pa- 
triotic than if he had not sung at all. 
The more we sing our national hymns 
the more love of country we develop. 
Our country is so vast, so new, and so 


of country so deeply and firmly rooted as 
‘Then too 


also 
impose on us a serious duty. We must 
counteract and overcome these difficul- 


The Better Way i in Sliel Music 


(Continued from puye 16) 
“America,’’? perhaps ‘Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,”’ and always ‘‘The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic,’? you 


have songs for all patriotic occasions of 
the year. 

Do not search the latest school papers 
for Christmas songs, but teach ‘‘ Silent 
Night,’’ ‘‘It Came upon the Midnight 
Ciear,’’ ‘‘Joy to the World,’’ or. Phillips 
Brooks’s ‘*Christmas Hymn.’’ When 
chlidren can sing these songs in some of 
the spirit in which they were written, 
you may teach them a fashionable up- 
to-date song from any of your papers. 
Never forget that Christmas is an in- 
| stitution of the Home and Church. Do 
| not let your school usurp their privileges. 

School programs quite often contain 
this notation: **9:00—9:10, or 9:15 or 
9:20, Opening Exercises.’’ Those are 
the most precious minutes of the day. 
They are wasted too frequently. When 
the minds of the pupils are clear, alert, | 
and ready for work, we flag their energy 
by reading aloud, or use it up by sing- 
ing, or games. Limit your opening ex- 
ercises to two or three minutes. A sim- 
ple morning song is the best beginning 
for your day. Dispense with the roll 
call until just before the forenoon re- 
cess. When your pupils have worked 
for an hour or more give them their 
Let these con- 
sist of songs suitable for the children 
and the day, a game which needs some 
concentration and motion, and a few 
minutes of reading, or learning some 
gem of poetry, to get them in a thought- 
ful attitude after their diversion. The 
results of this plan will surprise you. 

Music in the school must be regarded 
in the light of a recreation. Never force 
a child to sing. You will make him con- 
nect music with punishment, which is 
deadening in every respect. Instead, if 








your rebel is otherwise normal, make 








kind, sing one of | 
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your music so interesting and ‘‘catchy 
that he will want to sing. Good music 
is always spontaneous and springs from 
the outpouring of all that is best in us. 

Boys and girls vary in opinion as to 
what constitutes a good song, but you 
will be surprised to find how many songs 
are favorites of both. Allow the boys 
to sing alone sometimes, and the girls 
likewise. Keep them on common ground 
however, as much as possible. 

If you are a wise instructor you will 
fit your song to the spirits of the chil- 
dren. If it is a day when they are 
buoyant, eager and restless, don’t quench 
this attitude by choosing some lullaby, 
or a song with minor passages. They 
will most surely reflect the mood of the 
song they sing. If it is a quiet day,— 
mind, I do not say a dull day,—let them 
have quiet songs, and conserve their 
energy for study. If you find that ‘you 
are up against a dull day, call out your 
musical games, your cheery songs, a 
pretty round, or a rousing patriotic song. 
It will change things in a twinkling. 


The Ballad of Sweet P 

54) 
A rain of red they scattered about, 
Over the floor and through the air. 
Rushed the officers here and there— 
When lo! a ery! The door burst in! 
“The enemy!’’ Tumult, terror and din! 


(Continued from page 5 


(Decrease the word action as you take 
up this stanza, and thus linger on the 
pretty picture of the first ten lines. If 
you like, characterize Penelope holding 
the rose high, in her most coquettish 
pose. Hold pose a second. Make a mo- 
tion of ‘‘plucking the petals’’ and of 
“‘blowing them out.’’ Show the confu- 
sion of the scene with ‘‘the officers here 
and there’’ by makng a number of short, 


quick gestures with both hands. See the 
illustration for ‘‘Lo! a ery!’’ On ‘‘The 


let hoth hands, meeting 
at mid front, palms vertical, sweep out 
at sides. Give ‘‘The enemy!’’ in loud 
and dramatic tones. Color the last three 
nouns. Pause well after ‘*Tumult,’’ and 
after ‘‘terror.’’) 


door burst in!’ 


Flew a hand unto every side,-- 

Swords? Penelope, arms thrown wide, 

Leapt that bank of steel before; 

The swords behind her upon the floor; 

Facing her countrymen staunch and bold, 

Who dared the river of death and cold, 

Who swept them down ona rollicking 
horde 

And found they never a man with sword! 


(Make the gesture of drawing a sword 
inlineone. Thesword is worn at the left 
side; the left hand holds the scabbard 
near waist line, the right hand is carried 
over to the left. As the scabbard is 
empty in this case, drop both hands in 
dismay at the end of line. In the last 
half of line two characterize Penelope 
standing with arms flung out at sides. 
Hold through stanza. ) 

And so it happened (but not by chance, ) 

In ’76 there was given a dance 

By a witch with a rose, and a satin 

gown, 

(Painted in Philadelphia town, ) 

Mistress Penelope Penwick, she, 

Called by her father, ‘‘My Sweet P.’’ 
—Virginia Woodward Cloud. 

(Drop hands and give this stanza 
quietly and conversationally. ) 


Betsy Ross and the First Flag 
(Continued from page 55) 
(George Washington takes the flag 
from her.) 
Washington— 


I thank you, Mistress Betsy Ross, 
Your handiwork is good; 

In this you’ve served your country well, 
As a loyal woman should. 


Morris (bowing to Betsy)— 
I honor you, dear little dame, 
This flag adds to our country’s fame. 
Betsy (curtsying to both)— 
I’m honored, sirs, I am indeed, 
So to supply my country’s need. 
Emblem of unity, strong and brave, 
Long may the flag of our country wave! 


(Betsy curtsies, shows her visitors 
out, then bows to the audience and 
leaves platform.) 
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Write now for fall particulars regarding 
this sensational offer 
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DOING IT daily; 1 have done it for 
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NoDrugs or Medicines 

You follow my directions in your 
room 
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You CAN WEIGH EXACTLY WHAT 
YOU SHOULD, 

Medical maa See advertise my 
work; leading doctors approve it; 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to “Washington Test” | 
(Continued from page 67) | 


386. To aid his mother 
affairs, to act as executor of his broth- 
er’s estate and as guardian to his broth- 
er’s child, and to look after the military 
equipment of the Northern Division of 
Virginia, eleven counties. 

37. Governor Dinwiddie was a member 
of the Ohio Company. 

88. Authority to warn the French 
against trespassing and to drive them 
away by force if necessary. 

39. George Washington. 

40. Aftera very difficult and dangerous 
journey of two hundred and fifty miles, 
Washington delivered his letter to the 
French commander at Fort Le Boeuf, 
who did not heed it. 

41. Courage, endurance, perseverance, 
and wisdom in dealing with the Indians. 

42. He did not talk much about him- 
self. He stated facts or gave directions, 
but did not usually speak of his own 
thoughts or feelings. He acted where 
others would have talked. 

43. Lieutenant Colonel. 

44. Washington’s men were victorious 
in the first skirmish, but later were out- 
numbered by the French, and obliged to 
withdraw, defeated. The French gave 
a pledge that they would not come again | 
to the Ohio valley. 

45. Governor Dinwiddie wished to di- | 
vide his troops into independent com- | 
panies, with no officer higber than a cap- | 
tain, and the House of Burgesses had re- 
duced the officers pay unreasonably. 

46. To fight the French on the Ohio. 

47. Asa member of General Braddock’s 
staff, with the rank of colonel. 

48. General Braddock did not suffi- 
ciently guard against a surprise by the 
Indians. He would not follow advice, 
but fought as he would have fought in 
Europe on an open field, in platoons. 

49. He became familiar with the best 
European military discipline; he learned 
that it is not wise to underrate an op- 
ponent; he saw that the best English 
troops could be beaten by Indians. 

50. He was commander of all the Vir- | 
ginia forces, and his work was to pro- | 
tect the frontier of Virginia. 

51. Martha Custis, widow of Daniel 
Parke Custis. 

52. The House of Burgesses of Vir- 
ginia. 

53. The Stamp Act, passed by the 
English Parliament in 1765, required the 
colonists to use revenue stamps on com- 
mercial and legal papers, pamphlets, and 
newspapers. 

54. Patrick Henry. 
55. Patrick Henry and Edmund Pen- 
dleton. 

56. He said, ‘‘If you speak of solid in- 
formation and sound judgment, .Colonel 
Washington is unquestionably the great- 
est man on the floor.’’ 
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way, in one volume: t } 
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| brought the letter saic 


| Washington’s army went across in the 


57. No. 
58. Commander-in-chief of the army. 
59. Ability to improve his army in the 
field and to deal with Congress. 

60. Undrilled, unseasoned troops; sear- 
city of powder. 


61. He marched his troops to Dorehes- | and 


ter Heights, and threw up redoubts 
which commanded the town. 

62. March 17, 1776. 

63. Valuable military supplies. 

64. To New York. 

65. July 4, 1776, at Philadelphia. 

66. Lord Howe. 

67. To offer pardon from the British | 
Government to those who would submit. | 


68. Washington said that where there | difficult to secure in any other way; it is more 
| than a catalog or price list. 
of accepted, metropolitan design and you do not 


was no guilt and no forgiveness asked, 
there could be no pardon. 


1‘‘ete. ete.’’ might |} 
mean anything. Washington answered 
that it might also mean nothing. 

71. The commander, General Greene, 
wasill. ‘'here were nine thousand Brit- 
ish against five thousand Americans. 

72. Lord Howe meant to surround the 
American army, and take the position, 
the army,now increased to nine thousand, 
| and the military stores. 

73. A thick mist had settled down. 


night with arms and baggage, so silently 
that the British did not know of their 
departure till daybreak. Washington 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Mandel’s Magazine 
for Spring is ready 


Send for your free copy. 
Direct from State Street’s 
distinctive store of style 
comes this book of style 
information. It shows the pretty things to wear 
you so desire. The edition is limited, but your 
copy is here waiting; tell us to send it, now. 


In women’s wear 

styles are entirely different. Late word from 
overseas brings new fashion suggestions not found 
in Spring catalogs printed last fall. Critical met- 
ropolitan shoppers will wear these very late crea- 
tions. Surely you, too, want what is new and 
modish, direct from fashion’s thorofare. Mandel’s 
isa 16-story, block-long store, established 62 years. 





We guarantee to please you; you may send cash or 


Our prices are not 
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have your purchases charged. 
Why not wear styles that 
have a pedigree—garments with a 
reputation? Weprepay everything. 
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that are undeniably smart The bottom is finished in 
metropolitan, And three small, effective rul 
service fles. Lengths, 36, 38, 
and 42 in. 
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TEACHERS 


Principals 
Superintendents 


COME UP TO COLORADO 
FOR YOUR VACATION 


It costs very little to enjoy 
an outdoor vacation. The cool, 
Vitalizing air of Color: uo Wilj 
improve your health and in- 
crease your school room effi 
ciency. Visit the cavesin Park 
of the Red Rocks where the 
Dinosaurus, Sea Lizards and 
pre-historic monsters were 
found. Visit Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park—the famous ruins 
of the Cliff Dwellers, 

Giant Sentinel, Mt, Morrison 





F : 
eo MOUNT mas 
v Palelracie- te), | 

so minutes From 


nay ard 


THE CATEWAY TO 
JO NATIONAL PARKS) 
ZBNATIONAL & 
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46, > 


WOERS Of 


Carved Steps, Creation. Rock 

“ ‘ : a ’ 

Plan your trip now. Combine 
rest, recreation, education. 


See Denver's Mountain Parks, 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
(Estes). 38 other Rail, Auto 
and Trolley Scenic and Sight- 
seeing Trips. Let us help you 
decide where to go, what to 
see and whatit costs toenjoy a 
one, two, three or four weeks’ 
vacation in Colorado. 


TWO ILLUSTRATED 
PICTURE BOOKS FREE 


One Day in Denver’s Moun- 
tain Parks and Colorado Vaca- 
tion Guide Book sent free on 
request by the 
Denver Tourist Bureau 
606 17th St., Denver, Colorado 














100 Volumes in Limp 
Cloth, $10.00. "siysna 


SET OFONE HUNDRED 

books, selected from the 
Instructor Literature Series, 
bound in limp cloth, and 
put up in a substantial 
cloth covered box, having 
hinged top 
and hinged 





























drop front, as H 
show n in illus- i A 
tration, Accom- ‘ 
panied by a rec- § Graded 
ord book (64 . List of 
pages, with limp f 
cloth covers) for § the In- 
the teacher to structor 
use in keeping a 
record of books School 
drawn and re- Library 
nor by the Books 
pupils, 
4 Will Be 
Sent on 
Request 
Books Contain ea 
— Entertaining 


32 to 48 pages each. —— p 
Many Profusely Illustrated. a ts and Instructive 


The Instructor School Libraries afford the greatest variety of good literature ever offered at a 
popular price. These books have been selected from the nearly 300 titles constituting the Instructor 
Literature Series and have been put up in cloth binding for library purposes. They represent what 
are regarded as the titles best adapted for general re ading by pupils. They have been endorsed by 
State, Countyjand City Superintendents generally and are in use in thousands of schools throughout 
the country. You can place these books in your school with the absolute assurance that you are 
securing the very best reading obtainable at a moderate price. 


Let Us Tell You How You Can Get One of These 
Libraries WITHOUT COST TO YOUR SCHOOL 


If funds are not available for the pacha eof one of these libraries for your school, we will be glad 
to help vou raise the necessary mone Hundreds of schools have obtained a library by taking advan- 
tage of our plan. A little effort on your part and the ‘willing cooperation of your pupils will obtain 
one for your school, Write today for full particulars, 


We supply larger or smaller libraries suitable for any size school. Ask about them. 
aporess \F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or 
erTHeR | HALL & McCREARY, 430 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











(Continued from page 60) 


amphitheater of the main range. 

Two of these cross-cutting streams are 
seen from our observation point. Mount 
Morrisonon the north can bedistinguished 
by the inclined railway. Mount Fisher 
to the south, by the zig-zag auto road 
leading up to the proposed summer home 
of the President of the United States. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous object 
is the wonderful, fiery-hued labyrinth, 
variously known as the Garden of the 
Titans, the Garden of the Angels and 
Red Rock Park. The first and probably 
the least known of these names was given 
to the region by a classical student from 


stood on the site of the present State 
Industrial School. According to the old 


—were conquered by the usurping gods 
of Mount Olympus and buried beneath 
miles of rock. The Titans, in trying to 
escape from under the loads thrown on 
them, are said to have caused the earth- 
quakes. Looking south from the Divide 
between Bear Creek and Clear Creek, 
the landscape is very suggestive of fiery 
monsters struggling to escape from be- 








| 


| position, 
| riety of color 
| exposed to the weather, 


| rest 


neath miles of sedimentary beds that 
above the red rock formation, and 
trying to ascend the slopes of the over- 
hanging Mount Olympus—Mount Mor- 
rison. 

These are the same beds that occur in 
the Garden of the Gods, in Perry Park 
and in the Flatirons at Boulder. Al- 
though lacking its sublime gateway, in 
the variety of monuments they far excel 
the Garden of the Gods at Manitou. The 
name ‘‘Garden of the Angels’’ would 
seem to imply an inferiority. The fiery 
colors of these rocks are less suggestive 
of angelic forms than of supernatural 
beings of an opposite sort. Although 
the rocks present an infinite variety of 
detail the formation is easily explained. 
Enormous deposits of conglomerate and 
coarse sandstone were deposited origin- 
ally in a horizontal position. By the 
abrupt uplift of the Front Range they 
were tilted at a high angle to the present 
These beds show a great va- 
and hardness, and when 
form number- 
less monumental shapes. Great cracks 
—master joints—not only cause huge 
cliffs, but the rapid wearing away of the 


| strata between the joints as well. On 
, one 


side the wonderful Creation Rock 


, rises abruptly four hundred feet trom its 


base. On the south is the rock of Coios. 


| Near these gigantic rocks is a natural 


amphitheater with remarkable acoustic 


| properties, which were thoroughly tested 


by Mary Garden, the prima donna, when 
she came to Denver to sing. Two of the 


| more notable rock formations are the 





| 1877. 


‘“*Teeberg,’’ and the ‘ ‘Sinking of the Ti- 
tanic,’’ which is well illustrated in one 
of the accompanying pictures. Through- 


out this garden are a number of delight- | 


ful little parks concealed among the cliffs, 
covered with a rank growth of mountain 
grasses and forests of pine and cedar. 
The great geological attraction of the 
neighborhood is the extraordinary fossil 
monsters found by Professor Lakes in 
Here were found the first of the 
great dinosaurs that are to be seen in the 
museums of the Eastern states. 
these, as shown in the accompanying 
plate, had a thigh-bone six feet, five and 
a half inches long, which weighed, 
petrified condition, nearly six hundred 
pounds. This Apatosaurus Ajax was 
probably seventy-five feet long. Two 
other creatures, at least sixty feet long, 
were known as Atlantasaurus montanus 
and Atlantasaurus immanis. These 
were closely related to the famous 
Brontosaurus of the American Museum 
in New York and to the Diplodocus. 
Not so large, but a far more extraor- 
dinary structure, 
plated dinosaur, 
twenty-five feet long, 


creatures at least 
with one or two 


' rows of plates of bone which ran along 


the crests of their backs and which ended 
on their tails in four pairs of formidable 
horns—these being the chief, if not the 
only, defense of these stupid, herbiv- 
orous animals. 

The student of geology can find no bet- 
ter place to obtain a view of all branches 
of field geology than in the wonderland 
beneath the shadows of Mount Morrison. 


Wonders of ‘ Colorado Mountain 


streams having their origin in the glacial | 


the old Episcopalian college which once | 


Greek legend, the early gods—the Titans | 


One of | 


in a} 


is the Stegosaurus or | 
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| To Restore Vitality 


—the phosphatic elements of which 
nerves, brain and blood have been 
deprived, must first be renewed 





Nervous energy, mental power and 
physical vigor depend largely upon the 
su agi phosphatic salts in the bodily 
cells and tissues. When these ele- 
ments are depleted by over-work, 
mental strain, or protracted illness 
the vitality is lowered—the nerve an 
brain forceimpaired. The gaye 
elements must be replaced, in order 
to regain health, strength and ener. 
For this purpose, Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is an effective medium, 
pleasant to take, readily assimilated 
and highly beneficial. It contains no 
alcohol—no habit-forming drugs. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates necessary 

to strength and functional activity 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
Rumford Chemical Werks, Providence, R. I. 


F-46 6-16 
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mercerized Crochet Cotsen. we wit fail oke 
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an 
only 10c in silver Sass for An 4 le [ad 


comes in White ang Ecru—sizes 1, 3, 5, 10, 15, 
100. Also in all leadi *colors—sizes 
6, 50432 Od 50° ‘ait designs in this book are shown in full . illus- 
trations- easy US copy. Send for tal A yet TODAY 
RNE MILI it. 


Give a “Minstret Show 


Negro Wig, Burnt Cork, Red Oe Moe, aa 
Imitation Diamond Stud or $1.1 
Send 10c for a big ¢: + Wea aE rings. 2 Wines. van 
Make-Up material and MA: 

T. TRADEMORE COMPANY, - 
A capable man or woman to 


Wanted. ~~ travel, preferably a teacher, 


permanent position, substantial remuneration, address 
Dept. B, St5 MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, + Buffalo, N.Y. 


A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 








KIN 
POLEDO,  Onio 
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/T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 





cAeUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


| Made for and universally used in the finest homes, 
offices and schoois throughout the country. They 
are made in sections, combining practical utility, 
economy and attractive appearance, Above style is 
beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non-bind- 
ing, disappearing glass doors; price: top $1.25, leg 
base $1.50—combination complete $8.00, Other styles 
and grades at correspondingly low prices. On orders 
of $10.00 and over we pay freight; freight equalized 
to extreme western states. Shipped direct from 


U. Our product, prices and methods will in- 
terest you. Write for new Catalogue 24-F, 
The C. J; Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Seetie kcases and Piling C: Cabinets 
Beaach Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
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Teaching Reading by the Thought 
Method 


(Continued from page 22) 


where the ‘‘emphasis of hesitation’’ is so 
valuable. This emphasis of hesitation is 
nothing but a slight pause after the sub- 
jects of verbs inthelines. This calls at- 
tention to the important thought in the 
stanza and at the same time rests the 
voice and enable it to sustain itself—to 
throw itself across from one line to an- 
other, thus: 





All day the low-hung clouds (emphasis 
of hesitation) have dropped their 
garnered fullness down. | 

All day that soft, gray ‘mist (emphasis | 
of hesitation) hath wrapped hill, 
valley, grove and town. 


James reads again, and succeeds meas- | 
urably well. He has at least learned 
the principle. 


Cake Making at School 


(Continued from page 46) j 


ter. This will make little fruit cakes. | 

Instead of one whole egg use the whites 
of two, and flavor with lemon instead | 
of vanilla. This will give snowy white | 
cakes instead of yellow ones. Use the | 
yolks to make salad dressing, for good | 
food must not be wasted. 

Instead of one whole egg use the yolks | 
of two, and one heaping teaspoonful of | 
grated chocolate. This will make dark } 
cakes. Use the whites for frosting. 

Add one-half cupful of any preferred ! 
kind of nuts, rolled or chopped fine, to 
the batter, and you have nut cakes. | 

Instead of using gem pans, bake the 
cake in a sheet in an oblong dripping | 
pan. When cold cut carefully into two | 
equal parts, set one on top of the other | 
with a filling between, frost the top and 
sides, and behold, a fine layer cake! Or, 
bake in a square pan so as to makea 
cake one and one-half inches thick, cover 
top and sides with frosting, and while it 
is still soft, press in halves of English | 
walnuts at regular intervals. Place the | 
walnuts so that when the cake is cut | 
each piece will have one of them on it. | 


FROSTING | 


¥% eupful granulated sugar. 
2 tablespoonfuls water. 
White of one egg. 

Pinch cream of tartar. | 
Boil sugar, water and cream of centar | 
together in a granite saucepan until the | 
mixture spins a thread or hair when | 
dropped from a spoon. While it is boil- 
ing beat the white of the egg as stiff 
as possible. When the sugar is done 
have someone pour it slowly into the | 
beaten egg, in the meantime beating as | 
rapidly as possible, for if the sugar is | 


es 





not mixed quickly it will harden into | 


lumps. | 

When the frosting begins to stiffen | 
add the flavoring and beat again. Then 
spread it on the cakes with a table knife, 
making it as smooth as possible. A heap- 
ing tablespoonful of finely grated choc- 
olate added to the beaten egg before the 
boiling sugar is poured in makes a brown 
chocolate frosting; fruit coloring may be 
used to make other colors. Also, this is 
a good filling to put between the layers, 
in making the layer cake just described. 


NUT FILLING 


¥% cupful nuts, rolled fine. 

 cupful milk 

2 tablespoonfuls sugar. 

Yolks of 2 eggs. 

1 teaspoonful vanilla. 

Beat the eggs, add the other ingredi- 
ents; cook until thick, in a little pan set 
into a larger pan of boiling water. When 
cool spread between the layers. Chopped 
raisins, dates, figs or citron may be used 
instead of nuts. 

In all these recipes the same flavoring 
that is used in the cake should be used 
in the frosting and filling, but any kind 
that is preferred may be used instead 
of those mentioned. 

The cake making will certainly pro- 
vide a full month’s work for the cooking 
class, but it will well repay careful prac- 
tice, and of course none of the variations 
need be, or should be, attempted until 
the class are expert at making the first 





little plain cakes. 
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“Our net seco mim- 
eopraphing, this lot of report 
blanks—is eleven dollars. We 


paid the printer seventeen dollars 
for our last supply.” Here's economy with \ ; 


independence in duplicating, forms, test ques- 
tions, diaZrams and class exercises for schools of all 
grades. You simply typewrite, hand-write, rule or 
draw whatever you want copied; put the stencil on 
the mimeograph—which is automatically fed, auto- 
matically inked, electrically operated—and in twenty min- 
utes have a thousand perfect duplicates. Easy! There’s no type 
to set—and throw in; no cuts to buy and throw away; no printers 
to wait on—and pay. Booklet ‘‘C” explains how the mimeoraph 
will help you improve your school systems and results—and 
save money. A. B. Dick Company, Chicajo—and New York. 
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or who have retired from the profession are 
| desired to act as our local and county represent- 
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Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Etc. 


For February Holidays and Other Occasions 











Acme Declamation Book. Selection fo 
almost any occasion, and forany age or SEN 
The list of contents saves much time by int 
how long each selection is, also whether one 
or more boys or girls—and whether for big bovs and 
girlsorlittlefolks, etc, 80cents, ; 

Allthe Holidays, By Clara 

J. Denton. Forall grades, The 

| book contains 39 dialogues,exer 
| Cises and plays, and 31 recita 
tions tor the following: New 

Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 

Valentine’s, Washington’s Birth- 

day, Easter, Arbor and Bird 

Days, Flower Day, Memorial 

Day, Closing Day, Fourth of 

July, Thanksgiving and Christ 

mas. The material is all new- 

} some of it prepared expressly 
|} forthis book, and the balance 
|} used by special arrangement, 
and adapted by the author. 

Contents: The Minute Men, for 

10 boys; Making the Best of 





Things, for 5 girls and 5 boys; 





Tonguesin Trees, 83boys; An \rbor Day Medley, 33 
children ; Keeping the Day, » girlsand 2 boys; In 
Honor of Thanksviving, 21 girls and 12 boys: Hang 
ing up the Stockings, 1 girl and 2 boys; What 





Christmas Means, 6 girls; etc. 201 pages. 25 cents. 

Allen’s Reciter for Little Folks. 
bright recitations for children between the ages of 5 
and 12 Sults ible for school, church or parlor, Here 
are a few good ones from the Table of Contents: Ad- 
dress of W elcome by alittle one, The Ballad ee 
Broom, The Bimebs Dime, Essay on ILens, The New 
A. B. C,, Old Uncle at the Circus, Frogs at Se ct 
and a great many others suitable for tots. 25 cents 

Baxter’s Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 
spicy dialogues, for old and young, as follows: W 7. 
ing for the 2:40 Train, Hiring a Servant, Trials of 
Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma Shaw : 
Visit, His Sweet Bouquet, The Little Prohibitionist, 
The Baby Show, The Spelling Match, Excelsior 











Band Drill. Bright and easy. 64 pages. 15 cents. 
Best Drill Book, The. By Marie Irish. Including 
the most taking drills and marches. Very popular. 
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Containing 128 | 


Contents: Jumping-rope Drill; Tomahawk Drill; 

Come, Play With Me; Iu Grandma’s Day; Jack 

O' Lantern Drill; Temperance March and Song; 

Kastern Band; Flower Alphabet; Upside Down; 

Newsboy’s Drill: Shadow Drill: Modern Wood 

man; Flag Drill; Brownie Drill; Flower Drill: | 
Red, White and Blue; Doll Song; Burlesque Doll 

Drill; Minstrel’s Mareh and Uncle Sam’s Party. 

25 cents, 

Child’s Own Speaker. By Ek. C. and L. J. Rook. 
\ book for children of six. This collection com 
prises over 100 exercises cousisting of Recitatious, 
Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues and Vab- 
eau, Mostof them have been written especially 
for this book and are quite unique and novel in 
their arrangement, fhe subjects are such as 
felight the infantile mind and the language, while 
thoroughly childlike, is t childish. Only such 
pieces have been used as contain some thought 
worthy of being remembered, 15 cents, 

Choice Dialogués By Mrs. J. Shoemaker. For 
School and Social Entertainments. The wide 
reputation ofits compiler for books in this field is 
suflicient guarantee ofits quality. The book itself 


description of it. It offers ex- 
kind of an entertainment 


better than any 
cellent material for any 


program at home, school, or church. Its themes 
include humor, history, mythology, patriotism, 
school life, and much more. The dialogues are 
suited for older children and adults, have quick 


st moral tone, 30 cents, 


Written espe- 


action, and are of the highe 
Choice Pieces forPrimary Pupils. 


cia.ly for young pupils by such popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha KE. Bush, Mary Bailey and others, Most of 
the selections are of only four, eight, twelve or six- 
teen lines. Something especially appropriate for 
every month, and those suitable for any time or oe- 
easion, Brightest aud most usable collection pub- 
lished. Price 25c, 

Choice School Speaker. ‘This splendid book is 
madeup largely of pieces written especially for 


schoolroom purposes and thus possesses particularly 
zood qualities, It embraces Inany adapted for 
special days and seasous, These have all been tried 
and proved good, 25 cents 

Crosby’s Treasury of Recitations. A collection of 
declamations and readings, abounding in eloquence, 
pathos, comedy and satire. Some of the good things 








are, Counting s; The Choir of the Daybreak; The 
Deacon's Story; Heig hts of the Ridiculous; Jolly 
Old Pedagogue Road to Grumbletown; Tommy- 
bob’s Thanks giving 5 Vision; Shut in; Washington's 
Sword and Franklin’s Staff A gre aut mi we more of 
the best selections and recitations, 25 ce 

Dolly, Stop Weeping. ‘The sweetest doll lullaby 
ever written. Cute words, soothing melody, and 


25 cts. 
Doll’s 
It will 


graceful motions. A very rare production, 
Dolly, You Must Goto Bed. A charming 

lullaby for any number of little mothers, 

soothe most stubborn babies. 25 cents, 


February Programs. Including Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, Washingeton’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day and 
Longfellow’s Birthday. Ample material for render- 
ing these programs for all grades, Selected from 


‘The Year’s Entertainments, 15c, 
Lincoln's Birthday Exercises. 
r all gre Practical and instructive, but de- 
cldedly Sle: asing, Contains Lincoln's epigrams, 
anecdotes and speeches, a poem by Lincoln, original 
songs, recitations and class exercises or dialogues; 
all that is needed for Lincoln Day, 15 cents, 
Days We Celebrate, The. 
By Marie Irish. A new and 
original book. sv a popular 





author, Whose entertainment 
books have met with great 
and most merited success, 


Bright diaiogues, clever en- 
tertainments, fine recitations 
and charming drills. In- 
cludes all the holidays, with 
an especially fine list for 
Christmas. Contents: 57 
pieces under the following 
heads: New Year's Day, 
Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Val 
entine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Flag Day, 
Fourth of July, vor Day, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, 25 cents, 

Washington’s Birthday Exer- 
intermediate, and high schools, 
tableaux, songs, and other 














Hallowe’en, 
Fin de Siecle 


cises Forprimary, 
Recitations, dialogues, 
features. 15 cents, 
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Part I —Recitations for Primary Pupils. 
Part IIl—Recitations for Older Pupils. 
Part IlI—Acrostics. 

Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Part V—Quotations About Lincoln. 


| 
| Part VII 


so well known, 
an entire schoolroom. 


though not 
many of which will inelude 


192 Pages. 


This Collection Will Solve All Problems Attendant Upon Pre- ae : RR 
paring a Program for Lincoln’s Birthday, in any School. sere so area 


Price 30 Cents, Postpaid 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon . 
For All Ages of School Children 


The Book is made up as follows: 


Part VI—Anecdotes of Lincoln. 
-Lincoln Epigrams 
Known sayings of Lincoln.) 
Part Vill—Dialogues and Plays. 
Part IX—Suggestive Programs, 
Phere has always been a dearth of Lincoln material for the little people. 
book will remedy the omjssion for it provides much for even the first graders. 
Recitations for Older Pupils embrace the famous poems and others of great value 
Almost one hundred pages of Dialogues and Plays 
The teacher will be especially 
pleased with the number of bright little dialogues provided for the younger children. 
Suggestive Programs show many clever arrangements of the material in the book. 
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Pieces a and nd Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


For All Ages of School Children 
The Book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. 
Part Il—Recitations for Older Pupils. 


Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes 


collection of Washington material that will fill many a need. 
teacher will find a splendid selection from which to choose for a Washington pro- 
Most of the recitations have never appeared in any other collection ; 
have been chosen for their naturalness and literary value, 
possess the unusual distinction of having been suecessfully acted in school- 
feature is that in many of them an entire room of pupils 
Also there is an abundance of material for very small children. 

This Collection Will Solve All Problems Attendant upon Prepar- 
ing a Program for Washington’s Birthday, in any School. _ 


192 Pages. 


Part V—Quotations from Washington. 
Part VI—-Quotations about Washington. 
| Part Vil—Drills and Dances, 

Part VIII—-Dialogues and Plays. 





The 
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The Dialogues and 





Price 30 Cents, Postpaid 










for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other 


With these programs as a bas 





Songs, Music, Dialogues, 


material can be used in many other ways, 


Character of Contents. 


general collection, as they 


an abundance of material for any occasion. 


The Year’s Entertainments 


Compiled and Arranged by Inez N. McFee 

The contents of this book are arranged under complete 
programs for different grades, appropriate to the month or 
: Special Occasions. 
s, the book provides a vast 
amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, 
Tableaux, Memory Gems, 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. 
the arrangement is based on various complete programs the 
either in con- 
nection with set programs or otherwise, as desired. 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some in- 
stances both the primary and more adv. anced programs and 
material being supplied for the same occasion, thus render- 
ing the book equally helpful to teachers of all grades. 
Great care has been exercised 
that only the choicest selections should appear in this book. 
A large number of selections appear for the first-time in a 
are protected by copyright and 
could be used only by consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you 
have, you need this, yet with this book, little else in ihis 
line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply 


Complete in one volume of 364 double column page 
(size page 51<x8)4 inches) well bound in silk cloth. PRICE $1.00. 


THE YEAR’ S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year, $2.00. 
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with Drills, Marches and Music. 
plays and principally adapted for younger 
publication in this form. 
for use during the winter and spring months: 


Little Plays and Exercises-—Vol. No. 1 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Rainy Daisies and Parasols—Songs and 
drills for both boys and girls. Music, Any 
number, 

Mother Goose Convention— Mother Goose and 
many ofthe characters made famous by her, 
Bright, ¢ ate hy music, 20 0r more, 

Mother Goose Party—Very simple 
and costume, 

The Fairies’ Revelry—Brownies, 
Fairy (cueen, Harpers, Goblins, ete, 
hoys and 4 cirls. 

Japanese Reception 


in dialogue 


Fays, Elves, 
isor more 


Easily costumed and full 


of color. 14 girls and 12 boys, 
Little Mothers— Six separate pieces, dialogues, 
= songs etc., introducing dolls in 


Red, Ww mite and Dine A benutiful ribbon drill 
tor 12, IS or 24 git 


Also 5 other as ‘suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 2 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents 
Mother Earth’s Party—Arbor Day Play. Three 

girls represent April, Arbor Day and Mother 
Earth, Children re present flowers and trees, 
Bird Day Exercise—!2 pupils. 
The May Queen—Two scenes. 5 
boys: more for chorus, 
May Day Drill—18 children,represent May Queen 
and the months, 
The Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe—4 
girls and 7 boys. ; 
June Roses—lrilland song, For girls, 
Arbor Day Wishes— Songs and drill, 8 
ordboys: 2childrev as Fairies, 


girls and 7 


2 


girls, 3 


Little Plays and Exercises—In Three Volumes 


Each volume of this series contains twelve or more delightful short Plays and Exercises, 
Written by authors especially qualified for preparing school 
pupils. 
The following i is a list of those plays in each volume which are suitable 





Some 


Every play has been tried and proved before 


Mother’s Visiting—2 girls and 8 boys. 

The Magic Charm—A_ woodland scene, 
and 1 boy, 

The Enchanted Schoolroom—A bout 30 children 
representing readers, music books, pencils and 
otherthings found in the schoolroom, Songs to 
familiar tunes, 

Also 8 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


Little Plays and Exercises—Vol. No. 3 
Price, paper covers, 35 cents. 

The Golden Key—Sc ene in Story Book Land, 
with the Pied Piper and some familiar Mother 
Goose Characters, 12or more children, 

An Arbor Day Panorama—F lower Girls, 
all Boys and Sunbonnet Girls, AS many 
acters as desired, 

The Picnic Party—Vor primary children, Rain- 
bow children, songs, marches, 18 children, or 
more, 

Choosing a Valentine. By M.(. Skeel. 
and amusing dialogue. Six characters, 

Modern Minutemen— Washington Birthday dia- 
logue, 14 characters, 

Lincoln Exercise—Dril! and march. Ide haracters, 

The Fairy Garden—Robert Louis Stevenson ex- 
ercise, 17 or more, 

Diamonds and Toads—Fairy 
14 or more, 

Robin Hood’s Party—Introducing the Merry 
Men, Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep, Songs and 
marches. 12 girls, or less; 12 boys, or more. 

February Fairies—A play for primary children, 
15 characters, 

Number in Verse—A short exercise for any 
number up to 12, 

Also 6 other plays suitable for other seasons 
of the year. 


5 girls 


Over- 
char- 


Bright 


tale dramatized, 


b | 
| 
: 
| 
: 
! 
! 


—~. The little plays contained in the above three volumes 


ge * are also supplied in separate booklets at 10 cents each. 
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| Favorite Speaker, The. A collection of new pieces 
compiled with great care from the best magazines 
und other Current literature of the day, The sek 
tions embrace a wide variety of pathetic, comic, 
| patriotic, oratorical, in prose and poetry, in ‘pleasix 
variety. The following is a partial list of content 
America ; Blue and the Gray; Dead March; Dec 
rative Mania; Eulogy on Emmet; Flowers for the 
Brave; Grown-up Land; High School Girl; Huu 
dred Years from Now; In the Mining Town : Johu 
Bottlejohnn ; Just Graduated ; Legend of the Oren, 
Builder; Little Brown Hands; Little Grenadier: 
Lost Chord; Nebuchadnezzar; Only a Tramp; 
Shonny Schwartz; Teacher’s Dream. 25c. 

Hatchet March and Drill. A spectacular entertain- 
ment for Washington’s Birthday, for either 16 or ~4 
boys. Uniqueand original, 15 cents, 

Help-U Washington and Lincoln Collection. Di: 
logues: The Flag of Washington, The Imitators, 
When Duty Calls, About George Washington, ‘The 
Meeting of the Washingtons, All Because He Could 
Not Tella Lie. And plenty of good drills, Exer- 
cises, Recitations, ete. 25 cents. 

Heir of Mt. Vernon, The. A colonial society play 
for any occasion, in which Washington’s social life, 
sterling manhood and courteous manners are por- 
trayed. In one scene Christmas is celebrated in rare 
plantation style. Lively with old plantation melo- 
dies. By Effie Louise Koogle. For grammar grades 
or adults. Fourscenes. 8 boysand 8 girls, or more 
will be better. 1°; hours. 25 cents, 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas. By Charles 
C, Shoemaker. Bright and taking. Can be given 
on stage or platform, Costume simple. 380 cents, 

How to Celebrate. Washington’s Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twenty fall and complete programs 
suited to any se hook, 25 cents, 

If We Were You and You Were Us. A humorous 
welcome song, This is a splendid prelude to any 
program, The children wonder how cordial the 
welcome would be if audience and actors exchanged 
places, Forany number of children, 25 cents, 

Just a Bit of Cloth, but it’s Red, White and 
Blue. A most popular flagsong, Rousing melody 
and true ring to the words, and good for patriotic 
meetings of all kinds. 25 cents, 

Little Primary Pieces. By C. S. Griffin. It is a 
big day for the small person when he ‘speaks his 
piece.’ Give him something that he needn't be 
frightened at—something short with birds and tlow- 
ers or other familiar thingsin it. Something worth 
remembering, too, Here are over a hundred selec- 
lions to choose from, 15 cents. 

Master George Washington: His Sixth Birth- 
day Party. A charming little play for any num- 
ber of boys and girls but five ofeach required, A 
glimpse of Washington’s home life in childhood 
days. T'woscenes, 50 minutes, 15 cents. 

Old Colony Days. A new dramatization of the Court- 
ship of Miles Standish, faithfully reproducing the 
story in the language of the poem. <A most excel- 
lent entertainment of the highest merit. For High 
School or Grammar Grades, Four principal char- 
acters (3 male, 1 female), With as many more as de- 
sired. Costumes and properties simple, Time 14 
hours, 25 cents, 

Original Dialogs For Any Time—By Elizabeth 
F. Guptill. Interesting and amusing dialogs which 
may be given in any room, with very few property 
requirements, by primary and intermediate grades, 





They are witty, spicy, and lively. > cents. 
r Patriotic and Historical Selections. Over one 
hundred selections in prose and verse. For ad- 


vanced grades. Some of the most stirring and dra- 
matic descriptions and poems, 35 cents, 

Sailor Lad, The, a New March Song. By Jessie 
Palmer Pierce. Ringing with patriotism, enthu- 
siastic insentiment, possessing an irresistible swing. 
A dandy song for marching. Always ahit. 25 cents, 

Song of the Hatchet, The. A humorous song for 
Washington’s Birthday, by Archibald’ Humboldt. 
It recounts the story and cites a parallel, also 
humorously points a moral, The range is suited to 
children’s voices; the music pleasing. 25 cents. 

Spear Drill—For 16 girls. Very easy to arrange. 
Costumes simple, the movements not intricate. 
Suitable for small girls. Very pretty. 15 cents, 

Tableaux, Charades and Pantomimes. This at- 
tractive volumeis adapted alike to Parlor Enter- 
tainments, School and Church Exhibitions, and for 
use on the Amateur Stage. Easy tableaux, with 
readings from standard authors, form a very at- 
tractive feature, also the statuary scenes. 30 cents. 

That Boy George, and The Lincoln League. 
‘Two unique dialogues, In the former the caeetl ters 
are Uncle Sam, George Washington, two little girls 
anda chorus, Inthe latter there are 6 boysand7 
girls (Grammar or High School), Both are very 
novel and highly entertaining, Easily prepared and 
splendidly effective. 15 cents, 

There Are Soldiers Who Don’t Wear the Blue. 
One of the best songs ever published. Tells of ‘the 
man who tights battles each day.’’ Has a rousing 
chorus, Inspiration to school children, 25 cents. 

Washington Celebration at Riverside, The. 
A “continuous performance” or play, introducing 
many novel features, Provides a complete enter- 
tainment, or the several features may be used in- 
dependently. Embraces recitations, dialogues, drills 
and marches, tableaux or charades, and several new 
and up-to-date songs, 25 cents. 

Washington Guards and Ladies of Honor. 
The. Drill and cantata made so easy that almost 
any school can give it. Can be given by 10 boys and 
10 girls, though fewer will answer. 15 cents. 





Wave Old Glory. A patriotic song with rousing 
25 cents, 


chorus, A splendid marching song, 

Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia 
M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Klocution and Physical 
Culture, Dayton, Ohio, 
Schools, Yankee Doodle 
Drill — Flower Drill— 
Marching Through Geor- 
gia, two drills,primaryand 
advanced,— Wand Drill— 
Red, White and Blue Drill 
—Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 
ings—Flag Drill—Broom- 
stick Drill —Cadet Drill, 
Each drill so fully and 
clearly ex plained that it be- 
comes a pleasure to teach 
pupils these attractive 
gymnastics. 25 cents, 

You’re Welcome If You Keep Right Still. The 
vreat success of Mr. Eldridge’s welcome song‘If We 
Were You and You Were Us,’’ has prompted a sec- 
ond welcome song which we believe equally as good 
asthe first one, Can be sung by,any number of 
children, Start your entertainment right by giving 
this song. 25 cents, 





















Gru New Oils 


For Sri 





Any of the entertainment books listed on this page will be sent, postpaid, at the prices quoted. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Friday Afternoon 


Strong and self-reliant, 
Nan reads her essay without 
tremor or quake, while Dor- 
othy, in another room, bare- 


without breaking down. 

It isn’t because they were 
‘‘born that way.’’ It is 
largely a matter of nourish- 














ly gets through her part | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| Answers to “Washington Test” 
Continued from grige 71) 


| went in the last boat. 

74. During the autumn of 1776 Wash- 
ington gradually withdrew his army from 
New York City northward, across Man- 
| hattan Island, fighting as he went. 





75. The loss of Fort Washington on the | 


Hudson. 
76. Washington's generals were turn- 
ing against him; men were deserting 


from the army; many were going home 


' as their term of enlistment expired. 


77. To Baltimore. 


78. On Washington. He worked tire- 


Jessly, sending in every direction appeals 


for money, men and supplies. 
79. The battle of Trenton. 


80. Four division commanders who 


| were to have aided Washington failed for 


| were feasting, 


various reasons. On Christmas night, 
1776, in bitter cold, while the Hessians 
Washington with 2,400 


| men crossed the Delaware, which was 





ment. We all know that food even makes character, and that good 
food and good digestion will generally supply strength and confidence 
for emergencies much greater than Friday afternoons. 


JELLO 


served in the form of dessert or salad, is a part of the ideal well-bal- 
anced diet that can be relied upon to sustain anyone, child or man, 
when perfect control of the faculties is required. 

JELL-O desserts do not have to be cooked and can be made in a minute. 


They are put up in seven pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 
Orange, Peach, Cherry, Chocolate. 10c. at all grocers. 


The beautiful new Recipe Book, full of new ideas, will be sent to you free 
if you will ask us for it. 





THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
LeRoy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. -~ 








If You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking Pictures} | 
Be Sure to Read This—It Will Interest You | 


We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
ecards from any subject by reproduc- 
ing from the original photo, 


Making Photographic Enlarge- 
ments from any size negative. 


TAEING PICTURES is a most de- 
lightful recreation in which anyone 
may indulge but itis robbed of half*its 
pleasure if one has to develop their own 
films and do the other work necessary 
to secure y finished grey tn pa Soe enn x 
more, the facilities at the command o “ 
the amateur photographer do not always “THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EY , 
permit of first class work and consequently the results,oftentimes,are not all that could be desired. 
We possess exceptional facilities for doing this work in a first class manner. 
We haveover One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers who send us their orders regularly. 
‘The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtainable aud a glance at the 
Schedule of Rates printed below will convince you that our prices are most reasonable. . 
All orders are filled promptly on the day of their receipt, and are sent to you postage paid, 


Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Developing Spool Films Prices for Printin 


‘Azo Prints Unmounted¢ 














Any 6 exposure film...... fe ER ES Vee 10¢ 1361144 0 Siaallet. Geventeetcess re 

Any 10 or 12 exposure film ...............:sseeeeeeene l5c | 2 XM, BEGAN 1 BS GAB gener ven i 

AS, BG Ka a. ecececeeseeseecseceeres et | 

Prices for Developing Film Packs Ae PAs icies edo sctussissoce teasnenseoeee 8 

> : . Post Cards, from. any size film, each....-.... 5¢ 
tet CS AGUY BIZE) ..0.5.05.000805 ..settevescessesce 25e anh ssi 

Plates (any size) each .......00..csesecsseeeeee coseeeees je Repreduced frem Any Photo 

NOTE; Care should be exercised in wrapping packages MINN oosecssccceravccasccsarecsecetesionsssx: C 

a securely. Send by parcel post fully prepaying p postage. Each Additional Doz. Same Negative....48¢ 


Special Rates on Large Orders 


We are equipped with the very best facilities for making en- 
largements from any good negative and can furnish them 9} 


E 9 either mounted or unmounted in almost any size desired. A 


price list will be gladly sent on request. 
Remittance should accompany all orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Ms. Att Dept. F. A. owen Pub. co. Dansville,N.Y. 
: **YOU TAKE THE PICTURES AND WE WILL OO THE REST’’ 


Place name and address on package. 




















| Washington to remove him. 


| tory. 


| was hemmed in by Greene, Henry Lee, 


| his stand at Yorktown, Virginia. 


full of floating ice, surprised and de- 
feated the enemy, and with a thousand 
prisoners re-crossed the Delaware. 

81. Washington fought against su- 
perior numbers; he surprised the enemy 


by quick, unexpected movements; his 
victories were complete, with many 
prisoners. Crossing the Delaware at 


night in the winter was a dangerous feat 
because of the floating ice. 

82. He was made practically a military 
dictator, with almost unlimited power. 

88. By pledging his estate for their pay. 

84. In Philadelphia. 

85. At Valley Forge. 

86. The road which the soldiers trav- 
eled to Valley Forge was marked by the 
blood from their bare feet. ‘They had 
no shelter save the huts they built. Ow- 


| ing to lack of blankets, they were obliged 


to sit at night’ by the fires to keep from 
freezing. 

87. 'lhere was no central government. 
Congress had little authority. The coun- 
try did not understand the needs of the 


army. Roads and transportation facili- 
ties were poor. Valley Forge was in- 
accessible. 


88. Lafayette. 

89. Baron von Steuben. 

90. A cabal is a plot or conspiracy. 
The Conway cabal, headed by an Ameri- 
ean officer named Conway, aimed to re- 
move Washington from his command, 
and put General Horatio Gates at the 
head of the army. It failed because 
Congress had too much confidence in 
Washington 
took little notice of the slights and criti- 
eisms of the intriguers, and would not 
resign, as they wished him to do. 

91. General Clinton. 

92. June 28, 1778, Clinton’s army was | 





| in two divisions, and Washington ordered 
| General Charles Lee to surround the left 
| division, Washington waiting to aid the 

movement with his own forces. 
| performed the movement, then began to 
| withdraw his men. 


Lee 


Washington in great 
anger rallied the troops and gained a vic- 
He had planned a fresh attack in 
the morning, but retreated. 

93. General Charles Lee was tried by 
court-martial and dismissed from the 
army. 

94. In the autumn of 1780, Cornwallis 
had led his army into the Carolinas and 
Virginia, but by the summer of 1781 he 


and other commanders, and had taken 
Wash- 
ington with two thousand American sol- 
diers, and four thousand Frenchmen 
under Count Rochambeau, nearched from 
New York, and with additional help 
from the French under Lafayette on land 
and DeGrasse in the harbor, besieged 
Cornwallis for some weeks. October 18, 
1781, Cornwallis surrendered, and 7,000 | 
British and Hessian troops marched out | 
of Yorktown and laid down their arms. | 
This practically ended the war. | 

95. A letter suggesting indirectly that | 
it would be well to have Washington | 
made king. Washington's reply was a | 
severe rebuke to the writer of the letter. 

96. ‘I'o Congress at Annapolis, Decem- 
ber 23, 1783. | 

97. The Constitutional Convention at 

niladelphia. Washington was President 
of the Convention. 

98. At the age of fifty-seven. He 
served two terms, and refused a third 
term. 

99. At Mount Vernon. 
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The 
“Castle 
Edition” 
Style 
Book 


BARGAINS! 


Send above coupon or a postal—TODAY 

for Philipsborn’s Book of Spring Fashions 
—approved by Mrs. Vernon Castle, America’s 
best dressed woman and supreme style authority 
This wonderful book is filled to overflowing With 
perfectly stunning stvles—absolutely sensational 
values. It’s yours—FREE, POSTPAID—for your 
hame on the coupon or postal, 


A Double-Dollar Value 
FAILLE SILK POPLIN DRESS 


This is the greatest dress value Philips- 
born’s or any other 1X518 
house in the world 


If 








It’s the most won- 
value ever” 

return it and your we 
money will be re- : 
funded instantly. 
It is a beautiful 
new 1917 style | 
made of Faille silk 
poplin, gorgeously 
embroidered in @@ 
the season's new 
trimming—gold 
braid. It is just /@y 
as pretty and 4 
becoming as #4 


it can be and 


comesin beau- 
f 
H 


tiful shades of / 
Navy Blue, 
fh 
i a 




























Black or Plum, 
Sizes for La- | 
dies and Mis- ; 
ses: Bust 32 
to 44 inches. / # 
Waistband 23 
to 80 inches. 
Length 39 to 
41 inches. | 


ixsis | 


Price 
Prepaid 


$298 | 


Coats 





BARGAINS tht 
Waists 49 cents. Suits 
Wash skirts 79c. \) $5. 98. 
Cloth skirts $1.98. Hats 
Wash Dresses 98c. Ny 49¢. 
Delivery y) Satisfaction 
Prepaid Guaranteed 


If you live in Canada send 15c to pay duty on Style Book 




















Own Home 


It is a most perfect re- 
producing instrument— 
a wonderful phono- 
graph. True and clear, 
equipped with silent. mechanism, and 


adjustable to play any kind of disc record 


made, 


Prove Cornish Quality 
Let the PHONOGRAPH— 


Not a Salesman— 
Convince You of Its Quality 


Wesend 12 double disc records—24 selections 
with it, and if at the end of the 10 days you wish 
to, youmay return it and get your money back, 
We sell at factory price and our terms are very 
liberal—we make them to fit your pocket-book. 
Write today for The Cornish Phonograph Booklet 
and full information regarding a purchasing plan 
that will greatly interest you and save you money. 
A postal or letter will bring it to you promptly. 


Cornish Lo, Dest. WASHINGTON 
*IL.N. NEW JERSEY 


Make $50 Monthly 


employed. Something New. No canvassing or investment. 


DAYDARK CO,, Desk 58, St. Louis, Mo. 





in spare 





| 


| > . oae ° > 
| shown in his military plans, in his deal- 
| ings with Congress, in his choice of men 


| bers of his family; remembering to tell 


| deeply, perhaps as finally, staked on the 
| experiment intrusted to the hands of the 


time if | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


100. (1.) Good judgment. This was 


to fill! important positions. (2.) Cour- 
age. He risked his life fearlessly in 
battle. (3.) Patriotism. He pledged his 
estate for the payment of his soldiers. 
He made no attempt to retain the great 
power Congress had given him. He re- 
ceived no salary as Commander-in-chief. 
(4.) Thoroughness, From his school days, 
whatever he did was done with the ut- 
most thoroughness; accounts, farming, 
social duties, as well as publie duties. 
(5.) Affection or consideration for oth- 
ers; shown by his kindness to the mem- 


the wife of Benedict Arnold, the traitor, 
that her husband had safely escaped to 
the British; his affectionate leave-taking 
of his officers at the close of the war. 
101. ‘‘'the smiles of Heaven can never 
be expected on a nation that disregards 
the eternal rules of order and right which 
Heaven itself has ordained; and the pres- 
ervation of the sacred fire of liberty, 
and the destiny of the republican model 
of government, are justly considered as 


American people. ’”’ 


The golden beams of truth and the 
silken cords of love, twisted together, 
will draw men on witha sweet violence, 
whither they will go.—R. W. Dale. 





Right- and Left-Handedness 


Right- or left-handedness in the pupil 
is genetically to be preferred to ambi- 
dexterity. So far as the left-handed pu- 
pil not related to the normal social en- 
vironment is concerned, it would be bet- 
ter for him to have his left-handedness 
cultivated than to attempt to make him 
right-handed. Nevertheless the right- 
handed pupil should be required to write 
with his right hand, because writing 
fiows to the right, having been developed 
for right-handed persons. ‘l'here isa loss 
of social efficiency for the left-handed to 
write with his preferred hand. Whether 
a given left-handed pupil should be re- 
quired to write with his right hand, de- 
pends upon how left-handed he is. There 
are some pupils so left-handed that it 
would be a waste of the pupil’s and 
teacher’s time to endeavor to teach him 
to write with the right hand. Whether 
work with the right hand should be re- 
quired of pupils entering grades above 
the first grade, if they have already been 
allowed to form the left-handed habit in 
lower grades in other schools, will de- 
pend therefore on how firmly this habit 
has been fixed. In every case an at- 
tempt should be made to make them use 
the right hand in writing, cutting with 
scissors, ete.—Lightner Witmer, in Cur- 
rent Education. 


The day is immeasurably long to him 
who knows not how to value and use it. 
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STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES. 
BANISH THAT BUNION 


ACHFELDT’S 


Worn at night, with auxiliary 
appliance for day use 
Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. 
Sent on approval. Money back if not 
as represented. Send outline of foot. 
Use my Improved Instep Support 
for weak arches. 

Full particulars and advice free 
in plain envelope. 

M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist ,, Pa 

MARBRIDGE BUILDING Estab, 1901 
1328 Broadway (at 34th Street), New York 


Dept. H. D. 
MONTHLY, auto of your own 

ou to travel in, as General Agent, 
handling remarkable sellers, 

Lightning Patch Vuleanizer,Shock Absorber,and Anti-Thief 
Combination Auto Switch Lock, thief proof, interest you ? 


Then address Dept.I-4, U.S. Mfg. Co., Wolcott, Indiana. 





























Lucky or Plain designs, 3 Initials 
ENGRAVED FREE, to introduce 
our Bracelet Links. Send 12c. and & 

size today. FRIENDSHIP JEWELRY CU. 
83 Chambers Street, Dept. 57, New York 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCorrespondence Course 
Details FREE’ Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo, 


Book on Destroying Hair| 


Tellshow. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y, 
w Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 


Ne - M., 
Medical College, Chicago College of 














armacy, © ‘ells 
cause and e of superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 2 stamps for descriptive matter. 


ps 
RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I- 


Dept. F-2, 
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Popular and Inexpensive Song Books for Schools 








- THE BLUE BOOK 


FAVORITE SONGS | 











wb 


en ty 
FLA Ta | 


Dansville, N.Y 








be taught to sing. 


= Book increased one half in size. 
| strong enameled covers and containing 


92 Songs With Words and Music _ 
Price 5 Cents Per Copy 


Postage ic per copy extra. 120rmorecopiessent | 
prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred | 
This is without question the finest collection | 

and greatest value given in any song book at 

the price. } 
plied to schools throughout the country and its 
sales are steadily increasing. 

No matter what other song books your school 
may be using, you need the Blue Book of 
Favorite Songs, for it contains many desirable 
selections not found in any other one book, and 
the cost is so small that the question of “How 
to get them” cannot possibly be a barrier. 

The selections in this book are indeed ‘‘favorite songs.”’ 
ones most loved in every school and home and those that every child should 
A History of many of the songs is given, which feature 
udds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTENTS 


Is a new, revised and enlarged edition of Fav- 
orite Songs. ‘Thirty-one songs have been added. 


64 pages, 


Thousands of copies have been sup- 





They are the 


“LET ALL THE CHILDREN SING’’ 


The Blue Bookof Favorite Songs | The Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
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\ll Together 

America 

Annie Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Battle Cry of Freedom, The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Bell Doth Voll, The 

Blest Be the Tie That Binds 


Blue Bells of Scotland, 'The 
Blue-Eyed Mary 
Ball-Dog, The 

Can a Little Child Like Me 
fateh the Sunshine 

Cheer, Boys, 4 heer 
Christmas Carol 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
Come, Thou Almighty King 
Come, With Thy Lute 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 
Cousin Jedediah 

Darlin lly Gray 

Dearesc Spot, The 

Dip, B Dip the Oar 
Dixie ; 


ven ell, The 


s « e Free 
Flow Gi: utly, Sweet Afton 
God Be With You Till We Meet 





Again 
Good Morning to You 
aood Night, Ladies 


Hail, Columbia 
Happy Greeting to All 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
Heart Bowed Down, ‘The 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet Home 
Hop, Hop, Hop 
How Can [ Leave Thee? 
Inthe Gloaming 
If You Have a Pleasant Thought 
I ‘Think, When L Read 
Jesus Loves Me 
Jingle, Bells 
Juanita 
Just Before the Battle, Mother 
Kathleen Mavourneen 
Kind Words Can Never Die 
Last Rose of Summer, ‘The 
Lead, Kindly Light 
Lilly Dale 
Long, Long Ago 
Lord, Dismiss Us 

Blessing 
Love's Old Sweet Song 
Loving Kindness 
Marseillaise Hymn 

sin the Cold Ground 

Musical Alphabet 
My Bonnie 
My Maryland 
My Old Kentucky Tlome 
Oh, Broad Land 


With Thy 






Oh, Wert Thou in Cauld Blast 

Old Black Joe 

Old Folks at Home 

Old Oaken Bucket, The 

Onward, Christian Soldiers 

Polly- Wolly-Doodle 

Quilting Party, The 

Robin Adair 

Rocked inthe Cradleof the Deep 

Scenes ‘That Are Brightest 

Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

Soldier’s Farewell, The 

Song of a Thousand Years 

Stars of the Summer Night 

Star Spangled Banner, The 

Sweet and Low 

There’s Music in the Air 

Those Evening Bells 

To and Fro 

Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 

To the Friends We Love 

Uncle Ned 

Vacant Chair, The 

Watch on the Rhine 

We're All Noddin’ 

We’re Tenting Tonight 

When Swallows Homeward Fly 

While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks 

Work, forthe Night is Coming 

Yankee Doodle 


A specimen copy (postpaid 6c) will convince you of the merits of this book. 
Every pupil should be encouraged to purchase a copy and the low price 


makes this possible. 


The teacher by making up a quantity order of 12 or 
more copies can obtain the books at the net rate of 5c per copy, prepaid. 
SPECIAL: On receipt of 25 cents we will send one cop¥ each of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY - - - 


air 
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postpaid, In lots of one hundred or more, 


Contains Over 160 Selections 


This new song book has been published to supply the demand for a 
collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every eccasion. 
It is much larger and better than any other song book in its class. 

It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden 
yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in “The Blue 

Book of Favorite Songs” and the following in addition : 
Angry Words, Anvil Chorus, The Barefoot Boy, The Bees, Christmas Carol, A 
Christmas Song, Christmas Song, Christmas Time Is Come Again, College Days, A 
Commencement Hymn, The Cuckoo, The Donkey (Four Part Round), Fair Harvard, 
Follow Me, Full of Glee, Glad Christmas Bells, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Gone are 
the Days, Graduation Song, Hail to the Chief, Hallelujah Chorus, God Bless Our 
Native Land, Hand Exercise Song, Harrow Marches Onward, Ho, Ho, Vacation 
Days are Here, I cannot Sing the Old Songs, Illinois, Imitation Song, Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Jolly Old St. Nicholas, Keller’s American Hymn, 
Largo, Last Night the Nightingale Woke 
Little Boy Blue, Little Drops of Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching 
‘Through Georgia, March of the Men of Harlech, Mary Had a Little Lamb, Merrily, 
Merrily (Round), Michigan, My Michigan, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, 
, Motion Song—-Our Flag, My Own Native Land, Now, Thank We All, Our God, 
Now the Day is Over, O, Come, Come Away, Old Santa Claus, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace, The Rainy Day, 
Kaise Your Hands, Revolutionary ‘lea, Robin Redbreast, Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through Another Week, Sail- 
ing, Singing in the Rain, ‘the Snow-Bird, Softly Now the Light of Day, Song of Peace, Sound the Loud Timbrel, 
peed Away, ‘The Spring (Round), ‘the Stars and Stripes, The Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Try, Try 
Again, Twinkle, Little Star, Wake, and ‘Tune Your Youthful Voices, Wearing of the Green, When You and I 
Were Young, Magyie, ‘the Whip-poor-will Song, Woodman, Spare That Tree, Years of Peace. 

PRICES : Single copies 15 cents, postpaid; twoor more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dgzen, 
1 $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- 
chaser. Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen. 


Me, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, 





Weaver’s School Songs 


$1.50 per dozen, 


Ye Merry Tunes For Ye Modern Lads and Lasses Ponws,new sone 
cellent selections for general use, also for special days, Words are sensible and full of life while 
64 pages, 
By S This book has steadily grown in popularity every year 
in spite of the many new books that have been published. 64 pages, manila 


the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. 


Merry Melodies ®» 5: ©. Hanson. 


covers, Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 


Patriotic Songs 


songs, 


kee Doodle,”” Austrian, French, 


Happy Days 


Readin, 



































By T. B. Weaver. 
opening and closing of schools, special days and general school 
use, Every song in the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weaver’s own school before it 
was permitted to form a part of this book, The result is that every song is usable. Price, 15c. 


A collection of leading National patriotic airs and popular folk and home 
* The contents comprise 36 titles among which are ‘America, Col- 
umbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,’’ ““Home, Sweet Home,” 

“‘Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘““Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” ““Yan- 
German, Russian and 
48 pages substantially bound, Price, 10c, $1.00 per dozen. 


By James D. Vaughn. Contains 55 Songs, and several 
pages of “‘Gems of Thought” and ResponsiveScripture 
64 pages in all, Every song has been tried and found g0o 
singable. Each of the following songs is, alone, worth the price of the 

book, viz: “‘If You Love Your Mother; The School 
77] House on the Hill; When All the Singers Get 


postmen ne vocngmar tt Home; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain 
“STERLE'S ee =. a pleases wherever ay —— 
F notes, und in strong paper covers. ce, . 
. P ee 3] 51.50 per dozen, 
: deat i 9 " 
@ veal Steele’s Primary Songs S<vert-t%° 
4 | Sagat | for little ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
j Cellet 4] Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; How to 
‘| Make a Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and 
Jill; Little Bo-Peep; Marching Song; Seven 
Times One; Snow Song; Somewhere Town; 
The Turkey Gobbler Said; The Way to School ; 
There Was a Little Man; Tom, The Piper’s Son; 
Two and One; When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to 


enliven your school work. Price, 15c. 


DANSVILLE,N. Y. 


A new and choice collection of Songs for 


Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


Swedish National Airs, and many others. 


and 





$1.50 per dozen, 
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the addition of many new titles each year. 

ages; well printed, with strong attractive 
Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Indus- 
tries and Literature. he list printed below contains many new titles. 


Each 


book has 32 or more 
aper covers, 


ctor Literature Series |= 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school, 
and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the needs of the school- 
This is the most extended and compiete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by 


It contains, in addition to many standard 
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They include 


5¢ a Copy| |\——— 


























The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly 


true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
7 Kleven Fables from Ajsop 
8 More Fables from .-Hsop 


29 Indian Myths—ush 
140 Nursery Tales— 7aylor 
SS Primerfrom Fableland—Maguire 
Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I 
> Little Plant People—Part II 
o Story of a Sunbeam—.1/ } 
31 Kitty Mittens aud Her Friends 


History 
2 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
io Mother Goose Reader 
225 First Term Primer— Maguire 


230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
Stories from Andersen— 7uyvlus 
34 Stories from Grimm—7uv/or 
30 Little Red Riding Hood— A’esles 
Jack and the Beanstalk—A’es/es 
S Adventuresof a Brownie 


Nature and Industry 
Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
» Little Wood Friends— Va vue 
Wings and Stings—//ali/aa 
41 Story of Wool —JVayue 
> Bird Stories from the 
History and Biography 
; Story ofthe Mayflower—JVWcCale 
5 Boyhoodof Washington—A’ezlep 
04 Bovhood of Lincoln—A’ette 
Literature 


Poets 


2 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew - 
Crat 
2 Child’s Garden of Verses 
Pay. ci on 
*206 Picture 


Study Stories for Little 
Children— Cranston 

2 Story of the Christ Chile 

62 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Swith 


*520 


#268 Four Little Cotton Tails in 
Winter— Smith 
*269 Four Little Cotton Tails at 
Play—Smith 
0 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 


THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
10 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
17 Greek Myths—AVineensmith 
js Nature Myths—A/e/ca// 
50 Reynard the Fox—/es 
Thumbelina and Dream Stories 


146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

174 Sun Myths—Rezter 

175 Norse Legends, 1—Aeites 





176 Norse Legends, 1—A’ezles 
-7 Legends of the Rhineland 
282 Siegfried, :The Lorelei, and 


Other Rhine Legends—JcCabe 


Nature and Industry 
19 Buds, Stems and Fruits—J/ayne 
51 Story of Flax—.Vayne 
2 Story of Glass—//anson 
; Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Mavne 
"133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup 
board—PartI. Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Airand Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 


*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup 
board—Part II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 

138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 

203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 

History and Biography 
*1 Story of Washington—Aviles 


7 Story of Longfellow—VcCa 
ot Story of the Pilgrims—/vwers 
44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Aush 
#54 Story of Columbus—A/cCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—J/cCadbe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Aleott—Aush 
*sg Story of the Boston Tea Party 
oo Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands- 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—.Wc Fee 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 


65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Pennsylvania)—/aker 
66 Child Life in the Colonies—II 


(Virginia)--Bakes 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 


Mountain Boyvs)—M/cCabe 
69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia )—J/cCabe 
-o Stories of the Revolution — III 
Marion, the Swaimp Fox) 
Story of Franklin—/aziés 
t ‘The Littl Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
; Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
Louise on the Rhine andin Her 
New Home, (.Vous. 767, 205,700 ale 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Ststers’ bv Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 


and 


Alice anid 


| 67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 


71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 

7 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 

33 Poems Worth Kuowing 
I—Primarv—/aron 


Book 


*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Catroll 

*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 


*g2 Animal Life in the Sea—Mcsee 


'o3 Story of Silk—Avown 

*a1 Story of Sugar—Aetter 

496 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 

and Cocoa)—/rown 

*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 

210 Snowdrops aud Crocuses 

263 The Sky Family—Dentou 

"280 Making of the World—//erndon 
) “28t Buildersof the World—//ei ndon 
| “253 Stories of Time—ush 
| History and Biography 
| *16 Explorations of the Northwest 
| 
| 


So Story of the Cabots—JMcAi ude 

7 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 

Story of Nathau Hale—J/cCadbe 

Story of Jefferson —./cCabe 

Story of Brvant—McFee 

Story of Robert E.Lee—AMcKane 

Story of Canada—.VcCaée 

Story of Mexico—AMcCabe 

Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Push 

110 Story of Hawthorne—J/clve 

112 Biographical Stories — //law- 
thorne 


ae 


gs 
99 
100 
IOL 
105 
*106 
107 


! 


46 What I Saw in Japan—Giifis 
foy7 The Chinése and Their Country 
*o85 Story of Panama and the Canal 

—Nida 
History and Biography 

*=2 Four Great Musicians—Aush 

*>¢ Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 

Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Frince)—Aush 
117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*103 Stories of Courage—liush 

N87 Lives of Webster and Clay 

*tss Story of Napoleou—ush 


*iSy Stories of Heroisinm—Lush 
su7 Story of Latayette—Aush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 


Leighton 
*209 Lewis aud Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William ‘Tell—//allock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Gal- 
breath 
*266 Story of Belgium—Gr//is 
67 Story of Wheels—ush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
Stories of the States 
505 Story of Florida—auskett 
509 Story of Georgia—Lerry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smith 





Washington and Lincoln Books 


FOR FEBRUARY READING 





\ No. 32. 


{ No. 4. 








Patriotic Stories. 


Sth Grades. 


(Containing story of 
Washington, etc.) —Ist and 2nd Grades. 

| No. 45. Boyhood of Washington—2nd and 3d Grades. 
i} No. 204. Boyhood of Lincoln—2nd and 3d Grades. 
Story of Washington—$d and 4th Grades. 
No. 5. Story of Lincoln—3d and 4th Grades. 
~_ No. 128. Speeches of Lincoln—7th and 8th Grades. 
-\“¥ No. 158. Washington’s Farewell Address—7th and ~7 


Paper Covers 5cts.aCopy. Limp Cloth Covers 10 cts.a Copy. 7) 
3“"° SEE INTRODUCTION OFFER BELOW 


By 












FOURTH YEAR 

Nature and Industry 

=5 Story of Coal—McKane 
Story of Wheat—//alifax 
Story of Cotton—Avown 
Couquests of Little Plant People 
Peeps into-Bird Nooks 1—McFee 
ist Stories of the Stars—VMelve 
205 Eyes aud No Kyes and 

‘Three Giants 

History and Biography 

*s Story of Lincoln—Rertes 
Indian Children Tales—Bush 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
tg A Little New England Viking 
‘St Story of Desoto—//atjeld 
82 Story of Daniel Boone—Reites 


= 
) 


hevey 
134 
136 


The 


a 


*S3 Story of Printing—McC abe 
#84 Story of David Crockett—Rettes 
85 Story of Patrick Henry 


86 American Inventors I (Whit- 
ney and Fultou)—/aris 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Kdison)—/arzs 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Dush 
Sg Fremont and Kit Carson—-/udd 
*ot Story of Kugene Field—J/cCabe 
“178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Are—A/cFee 
207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
“111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Aingsley 
*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
¥*1-3 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 


"195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 


Wonderland—Car oll 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, | Cent 


“Limp Cloth Binding 


The titles indica- 
ted by ( 


) are sup. 


plied alsoin limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


(F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY 





Introduction Offer: 


Story of Graut— McA ane 
Story of Steaim— JNcCabe 
Story of McKinley—J/cAride 
Story of Dickens— Smith 
Story of the Flag—Aaker 
Story of the First Crusade 
Story of Father Hennepin 
Story of LaSalle—Mchride 
217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*o18 Story of Peter Cooper—Mcelee 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Giames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Rush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*S King of 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History im Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
‘180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
“183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
"iSy The Nurnberg Stove—Lakamee 
“186 Heroes from King Arthur 
104 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—/- wing 
200 ‘The Child of Urbino—Za Ramec 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Keary 
*212 Stories from Robin Hood—ush 
*234 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
(I—Intermediate—/a.on 
255 Chinese Fables and Stories 


SIXTH YEAR 

Nature and Industry 

*1o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—J/cFee 

249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois 

Geography 

*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--ush 

*115 Great Kuropean  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 

*1638 Great European Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 


14! 
“I44 
145 
157 
*I79 
#185 
Igo 
19! 


the Golden River 





Story of Indiana—Clem 
Story of lowa— Melee 
Story of Kentucky—/ubank 
Story of Michigan—Skinnei 
Story of Minnesota—Shinner 
Story of Missouri—/¥erce 
Story of Nebraska—J/ears 
Story of NewJersev-Hutchinson 
Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
Story of Penusylvania— March 
Story of Tennessee—Overall 
Story of Utah — Young 
Story of West Virginia-Shazwhkes 
517 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 
Literature 
"to The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
11 Rip Van Winkle—/i ving 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/)z- 
ing 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Avown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—//uw- 
thorne + 
*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- 
thorne t 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
“118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
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“*t19 Bryant's ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 


low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

*122 The Pied Piper of Hameliun— 
Browning 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastroplie, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

*o11 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. The Story of Theseus 
*225 ‘Teunyson's Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*254 Story of Little Nell—Smith 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 





the most part, equally suited to pupils of the fifth grade and above. 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Kvangeline—Loneg/fellow + 
*15 Snowbound—JI hitlier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 
the Town Pump—Havwthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 


(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 


Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, 
by Tennyson—//allock 
*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 
*tg2 Story of Jean Valjeau—Grames 
193 Selectious fromthe Sketch Book 
—/iving 
196 The Gray Champion-//awthorne 
213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore— 
Selected 
214 More’ Selections 
Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from 
peare—Selected 
*o31 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
#235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
Il1I—Grammar— Faxon 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 
“239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part IIL 
*241 Story 
(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cond, 
*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture— /letlig 
*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
254 Storyof The Talisman’ (Scott) 
— Weekes 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—A bridged—Ilvekes 
*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—//etlig 
Nature 
*o7g The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—/¥2/son 
EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
“17 Enoch Ardeu—7Zexunyson F 
15 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell t 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Aurnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Aucient Mariner ¢ 
*te7 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Julius Cvesar-— Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selectious 
131 Machbeth—Selections 
"142 Scott’s Lady of the 
Cautol t 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems — Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tious from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/1 ehster + 
151 Gold Bug, ‘The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—Ayi0n + 


as told 


from the 


Shakes- 





of the Liiad — Church 


Lake— 


and Other 


154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 


Lowell + 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryanu—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems— Sith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—/ink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay F 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison t 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV —Advanced—Fa.ron 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scotz 
Introduction and Canto If 


Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumb 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine— Plumb 

+These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atory notes, 


per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any ten of 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


ORDER FROM MOST 
CONVENIENT POINT 
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Visualizing Geography 
(Continued from page 44) 

Other definitions were treated in the 
same way. 

When we took up the study of national 
government, Washington, D. C. became 
the special topic of interest. Parents 
who had visited this beautiful city told 
their children about the’splendid build- 
ings, and they in turn came to school 
and from the screen related many inter- 
esting facts. 

We obtained cards of our own progres- 
sive city. Each child was permitted to 
tell about some special thing, which most 
interested him, namely the Art Museum, 
new High School, wharf scene, a park, 
local industry, ete. Later these cards 
were used to make booklets about the 
city. 2 

Pictures cut from magazines were 
brought, and charts were made showing 
land surfaces, bodies of water and the 
principal occupations. 

Thus. the year’s work was visualized 
and vitalized in a simple way and the 
children were well prepared for the next 
year’s work. The Mirrorscope can be 
successfully used in the higher grades. 





The Teaching of Practical Citizen- 

ship 
(Continued from page 48) 
with the names of the town officers and 
the duties of each. Their methods of 
election prior to this time have been 
carefully discussed. To impress the pro- 
cedure of town meeting firmly on the 
minds of the children, I have found it 
an excellent plan to allow the civics 
class to hold mock town meetings. As 
far as possible, see to it that these are 
conducted strictly along formal lines. 
Post the warrant the required number of 
days before the meeting, making the 
provisions such as will interest the 
school. Procure sample ballots and make 
others like them for class use. Teach 
the model arrangement of a town hall, 
locating booths, ballot boxes, entrances, 
ete. 

Pupils will enjoy the novelty of this 
event and will gain a great deal of prac- 
tical information. Besides, children when 
thoroughly interested in a subject will 
never tire of gaining additional material 
for themselves. One mother said to me 
shortly after my civics class held its 
first mock town meeting: 

**What in the world are you doing up 
there at school? I never could get Ran- 
dolph even to read a newspaper before, 
and now he does nothing except pore 
over town reports and histories. He 
asks so many questions that he will soon 
know more about politics than his 
father. ”’ 

Isn’t such a result as that worth work- 
ing for? 

When the principles of town govern- 
ment are fully understood, city, county, 
state and national government should 
receive careful attention. ‘The same 
plan of development may be followed, 
with more frequent use of the textbook. 
Pupils also should be encouraged to gain 
additional information from the library, 
and by the reading of magazines and 
local newspapers. City elections, city 
councils, mock trials, etce., may supple- 
ment the mock town meeting. 

The study of national government 
should receive special attention, partic- 
ularly in regard to services rendered 
to each individual state and to the cit- 
izens thereof. Geography and _ history 
form an excellent correlation with civil 
government, but the teacher must be 
careful that in the portraying of past 
events she does not ignore the present. 
Pupils, to promote better citizenship, 
must be kept thoroughly alive to the 
affairs of the day. Encourage frequent 
discussions on current events. If possi- 
ble, have one or two debates on matters 
of national interest. Remember, how- 
ever, that citizenship begins at home 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and that a teacher fails in the perform- 
ance of her duty who does not inspire 
her pupils ‘to truer and nobler manhood 
and womanhood. ‘*Upon this depends 
* * ina very great degree the suc- 
cess of the efforts of our own state to 
discharge its part in the nation’s task of 
education, that of presenting a genera- 
tion of men and women whe will ap- 
proach the problems of their own day 
with a high and enlightened purpose. ”’ 
—(Maine State Guide to Civics.) 








The Story of the Tiniest Pigeon 
(Continued from page 28) | 
brought it back to Valentine. The Bish- 
op smiled gently and then he eried 
aloud for joy, for a lovely idea had 
into his mind. ‘The violet’s 
leaves look, you know, like little green 
hearts. He took the little leaves and 
through them he stuck the little feathers 
that the tiniest pigeon brought him. On 
them he scratched the words “I love | 
you.’’ He gave them to the tiniest | 
pigeon and told him to take them to the 
little lame girl, to the sick princess and 
to all his friends. Oh, how glad they 
were to receive these loving messages 
and how happy the tiniest pigeon was, 
for at last he was doing something for 
others, something that only the tiniest 
one could do. 

By and by the cruel king died and Val- 
entine was taken from his dungeon. But 
every day he sent the tiniest pigeon with 
messages to his friends. When the good 
old Bishop died the people said, ‘ ‘Let us 
always remember him, and on his birth- 
day send his love message to our 
friends.’ 

So to-day we celebrate the birthday of 
the good old Bishop Valentine and send 
messages of love and good will to our 
friends. 


For the National Week of Song 


(Continued from page 52) 
the assistance of the local band and a 
gathering of many musical people of the 
town. How they sang the old songs, 
every verse! How the youngsters joined 
in thechoruses! This was voted the most 
successful evening ever held in the his- 
tory of the school. 

In another village a great-hearted wo- 
man opened her home for the ‘‘song 
test.’’? She arranged her program on | 
posters: songs of sentiment; hymns; pa- | 
triotic songs; folk songs. One of the | 
teachers gave the history and many in- | 
teresting incidents concerning the writ- 
ing of the songs, and all sang together. 
Everybody’s songs were given a place. 
Many of these had not been heard in song 
circles for many years, and the guests 
left for home at a late hour, thinking re- 
gretfully of the songs they had not had 
time to sing. 

The greatest merit of this work in 
connection with the schools was the re- 
sponsiveness of the community. This 
was music the people could understand. 
It roused old memories; old heartaches, 
it may be, mellowed and enriched by the 
experiences of life. It gave a higher 
tone to sentiment and its expression in 
music. It founded adistaste for the silly | 
popular song and created a wave of en- | 
thusiasm that has established for all time | 
Old Song Week in Island County. 

Already the people are planning for 
this year’s Song Festival. All through 
the year they have sung and resung the 
old songs. They have thought of other 
songs. They have offered to help the 
teacher in her plans. They have come to 
consider music a legitimate part of the 
school curriculum and not a filler or a 
waste of good time. And the children | 
have responded to the influence. Big 
boys who balk on ‘‘See the yellow ecat- 
kins cover all the willows o’er’’ and girls 
who know only the latest popular song 
have become interested in the history | 
and meaning of the musical expression 
of human thought. ! 
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We want our subscribers 


“Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers.” 
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On Four Weeks’ Trial 


ES, we 


a ihe ‘st grade Wing Piano or 
factory, all freight prepaid. Your choi 
it for 4 fullwecks—then, ‘if you Wish, you may ret 


factory price on the famous Wing, guaranteed fc 


Mail free coupon today. 
says, ‘‘A book of educational interest everyone shoul 
own,”? Tells the secrets of piano making and piano selling. 
Its 140 pages show you how to judge piano quality anc 
prices. Sent free. Als so art catalog of newest Wing styles 
g and full particulars of our pres 





No Money Down—Not a Cent of Freicht 


> will ship you, on four weeks’ absolutely free trial, 


No money down—nothing on arrival—no deposit. 


Valuable Piano Book FREE—“ ie Book 


of Complete Information About Pianos” 
The New York World 


Player-Piano direct from our own 
vice of 38 newartstyles. Use it and enjoy 
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You will be amazed at our direct-from-our- 
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Without Disfigurement or Pain, 
SODETHEL, a specialist's rem- 
edy, permanently dries up 
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Leaves noscar, Safe, painless 
no failure. Send for free book- 
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how easily and quickly you can learn to play any instrument BY NOTE in ” 
your ewn home, without a teacher, by our New Improved Home Study Le 
/ 
Method, and without paying a cent for instruction, 
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, , Piece 
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te bree meanend ¥; your schoo eeret’ principles of our wonderful New System of Mu ic w 4 ur free book 
all my friends ‘Teaching from beginning to end, and contains seor - Mu ic Lessons by 
Pi fi rg ee of letters from pupils who have become expert V4 Mail,’’ explaining how 
players as a result of the Course. We cannot T ean learn to play I 
explain this great plan here—you must sex would like to learn to play 
the book. Clip the cofpon and mail it to-day or send a postal ecard before Mee dines 
you turn this page and forget Advertisement. 4 
Name . 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC ae ' 
Box 23, 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORE © jis... 


your own home you can learn to play your favorite 
ives of others endless pleasure and happiness 
00 gentlemen, ladies and children in all parts of the 

Let us prove to you 












Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s 


name fills more pages in 
the world’ssolemn history 
than that of any other mortal. 

After conquering nearly all of 
Europe it remained for the 
beautiful Queen of Prussia to 
accomplish that which Prus- 
sia’s mighty armies had failed 
toacquire. The story of her visit to 
Napoleon i is one of the most interesting 
in history. This is only one of thous- 
ands of incidents of interesting and 


dramatic power in the history of 
Europe to be found in the famous pub- 


‘Went.to Napoleo pare See 
THE LIBRARY OF 


Historical Romances 


these fascinating volumes of Muhlbach, be- 
You Should Have cause they will bring you a wealth of charm- 
Read the delightful pages that tell of rare, old, fra- 
grant love stories of ‘fair women and brave men’’ of Long Ago; of 
bluff old King Hal, he that loved not wisely but too well; of the 
stirring battles of Frederick the Great and his resistless soldiers ; 
of the ‘“‘love that lies in woman's eyes,’’ whether in the marble 
courts of Queen Hortense and Empress Josephine or in the liberty- 
loving huts of Andreas Hofer and his Tyrolean fighters; of the 


scarlet gleam of the French Revolution, the gay laughter of noble 
ladies, the flights, elopements, abductions, the roar of approaching mobs, 
and the rumbling prison carts, and the tragic ride of Marie Antoinette to the 


guillotine. 

Read How Destiny ' d Napoleon, the poor Corsican boy, to 
the head of an Empire; how he conquered 

and lost alike in love and war; how an emperor could love, and how he could 


break a woman’s heart—all this you’ll find in these enchanting pages, rich 
in the splendor of courts, the clash of battle, and the pulsating heart throbs of many of the most 


dashing men and the most lovely women of all history, 
**Muhlbach’s works 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica says: muah oe Gack 


tion and narration that gives enduring pce ood and a power in weaving 
alluring romances from those stirring times that is unsurpassed,” 


20 


Volumes 









ing hours. 














3 Just sign and mail attached 
Here Is Our Bargain Offer coupon and we will ship 
you the complete set of this beautiful edition for five days’ examination in 
your own home. You can decide then for yourself whether or not you wish 
to buy. You can return the set at our expense if it fails to give you entire 
satisfaction, Should you desire to purchase, send us $1.00 as first payment 
and pay the balance at the rate of $2.00 per month for only 12 months until 
our special price of $25.00 is paid. The regular subscription price is $40.00. 


Thousands of sets have been sold at this figure. The reason we are able tocut the price to only 
$25.00 is that our method of sale by mail eliminates all middle men’s profits. There is neither a 
dealer’s profit nor an agent's commission involved in the transaction. We ship direct from factory 
to consumer and sruarantee satisfaction in every way. Mail coupon promptly. 


We do not want your money until you have 
Send No Money seen this beautiful set of books and have de- 
cided to buy. Just sign and mail the attached coupon and we will ship the 
set with no more obligation on your part to buy. If after examining the 


books for five days you find them satisfactory, you can then mail us $1.00 and only $2.00 per month 
thereafter for twelve months. This is an exceptional bargain on this beautiful set of books. 





FOLD HERE, TEAR OUT, SIGN AND MAIL 








Contents 
INSPECTION COUPON }. Plepilcon Desaperte. 
2. Empress J 
3. Napoleon & ~~ al 
THE wat PUBLISHING CO. (2-17) 4. jen Hortense. 
0 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IHinois. 5. Marie Antoinette, 
Please Pi me for examination and approval one set The Library of > D of Exn 
Historical Romances, new edition, twenty volumes. Art Buckram - Daughter peces, 
cloth binding. If books are satisfactory, I will send you $1.00 after five 8. Il and Court. 
days’ examination and $2.00 a month thereafter for twelve months, 9.M med Ali. 
until your special price of $25.00 is paid. If the set does not meet my entire 10. Henry. VIII & Court. 
approval after five days’ examination, I will notify you within five days and 11, Berlin & Sans Souci 
hold subject to your order and return at your expense, as offered Normal 12. G e & i 
Instructor-Primary Plans readers, 13, Merchant'of Berlin 
i. we of "4 e 
: . Old Fritz & New Era. 
SUN sci's sich Avoca aabedbes Savakead bases bhaseaMeaReac on ceeheeenunea Rene ates 16. Andreas Hofer. 
17. Frederick the Great. 
18. Frederick the Great. 
IE onsen ig ssiscsisssoassib sim eis 19. Youth of Elector. 
Tear out conpon, write name and address and mail, 20. Reign of 
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‘NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 





MISPLACED SYMPATHY 

Little Charlie had been spanked by his 
mother for stealing cookies. His cousin, 
who was present, wishing to comfort 
him, said: ‘‘Poor Charlie! You have my 
sympathy. ’”’ Looking up through his 
tears, he protested: ‘‘I haven’t! I didn’t 
touch it.’’ 


THE TEACHER HAD THE LAST WORD 


The bad boy wrote on the blackboard: 
‘Our teacher is a donkey.’’ The other 
boys anticipated ructions when the 
schoolmaster arrjved; but there were 
none. He merely wrote the word 
‘‘driver’’ after ‘‘donkey,’’ and school 
opened as usual. 


WHAT STRUCK HIM MOST 


An Irishman invalided home from the 
war, was asked by one of his relatives 
what struck him most about the battles 
he took part in. ‘‘What struck me 
most?’’ said Pat. ‘‘Sure, it was the 
large number of bullets flying around 
that didn’t hit me.’’ 


PROGRESS IN MEDICAL SCIENCE 


Doctor: ‘What? Troubled with sleep- 
lessness? Eat something before going 
to bed.?’ Patient: ‘‘Why, doctor, you 
once told me never to eat anything be- 
fore going to bed. Doctor (with dig- 
nity): ‘‘Pooh, pooh! That was last Jan- 
uary. Science has made enormous strides 
since then.’’ 


WORE IT OFF ON THE SCENERY 


One day after the brakeman had been 
explaining the scenery, one of the pas- 
sengers whispered to the conductor: 
‘“*Conductor, can you tell me how that 
brakeman lost his finger? He seems to be 
a nice fellow.’’ ‘‘That’s just it, ma’am. 
He is so obliging that he just wore his 
finger off, pointing out the scenery along 
the line.’ 


THE THREE MOST IMPORTANT FOODS 


For an hour the teacher had dwelt with 
painful iteration on the part played by 
carbohydrates, proteids and fats, respec- 
tively, in the upkeep of the human body. 
At the end of the lesson, the usual test 
questions were put; among them: ‘ ‘Can 
any girl tell me the three foods required 
to keep the body in health?’’ There was 
silence till one maiden held up her hand 
and replied, ‘‘ Yer breakfast, yer dinner 
and yer supper.’’ 


NO CAUSE FOR THANKS 


The teacher was holding a Thanks- 
giving exercise in an effort to awaken 
the gratitude of the children. The class 
was composed of several girls and only 
one very homely,. red-headed, freckle- 
faced, friendless little boy. The grati- 
tude of the girls took the direction of 
their vanities; one was thankful for 
pretty clothes; one for pretty shoes; 
another for pretty curls, etc. The teacher, 
rather disappointed, turned to Johnnie: 
‘‘Well, Johnnie, what are you thankful 
for?’’ Johnnie, quite seriously: ‘‘I ain’t 
thankful for nothin’. The Lord has 
mighty nigh ruint me.’’ 


THE’ TEACHER 





She knows full well the verbs and nouns, | 
Can locate all the streams and towns, 
And trace linguistic ups and downs— | 

And all for forty dollars. 


In mathematies, science, art, 

And agriculture’s busy mart, 

She always takes the leading part— 
And all for forty dollars. 


Her garb is always trim and neat, 

Her shees just fit her dainty feet, 

Her wardrobe’s always quite complete— 
And all for forty dollars. 


She goes each year to summer school, 

To learn the pedagogic rule, 

And buys each latest book and tool— 
And all for forty dollars. 


She gives her substance to the poor, 

Receives the pleaders at her door, 

And buys their tickets by the score— 
And all for forty dollars. 


She teaches thirty. girls and boys, 
Smiles through their questions and their 
noise, 
And never loses equipoise— 
And all for forty dollars. 
—Exchange. 
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You CA.N do itin a dig- 
nified, simple way in the 
privacy of your room and 
surprise your family and 
friends. 

I now you can, because 
I’ve reduced 35,000 women 
from 20 to 85 Ibs., and what 
I have done for so many I 
can do for vou, 

Don’t reduce by drugs or 








diet alone. You’ll look old if 
you do. You should have work 
adapted to your condition, 

No woman need carry one pound of excess fat. It is 
80 simple to weigh what you should, and you enjoy the 
process. -Wy cheerful letters and vw scales keep you 
enthused, 


I build your vitality, strengthen your heart and teach 
you to stand, walk and breathe correctly, as I reduce you. 

Don’t endure fat when it is so easy to re¢ 

If you send me your he ight and weight I'll “s a1 ‘you just whe at yo uw 
should weigh. ‘o charge--and I’ll send youa 24- ~page illustr 
booklet FREE. WRITE me. as for Booklet 23, I'd like to. te il 
you my wonderful experience 
usanna Cocroft 


624 Michigan | Boulevard, , Chicago 


Seana rnnaanauoraataatinianaiennati Pa 





Splendid values—$55 to $195— . 

all standard makes—includ- .. 

ing used Steinway, Knabe, 
Chickering and Kimball. Also, ) ae 


used gplaver-pianos ¢ $195 tof Stites 


nd nomoney. 30days’¥ 


al trial assures satisfaction. 
Easiest payments.60 FreeMusic 
Lessons with every piano, 


BIG FREE PIANO BOOK ° 


s 
f valuable piano if 
Feematieny Telly about guaranteed Starck Pianos, Write 


orma’ 
quick for latest bargain 


P. A. STARCK PIANO ‘C0. 152 Starck Bldg., Chicago 
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Ride While You Pay 


troeeahipped ne, Wonderful 1917 Arrow—new motorcycle 
i jown, Pay small amount each 
you ‘hides Thora for mie spect ome -bottom refs 
ones Today stzoa 8 orn + aad a Non-Skid for free cats 
Te, atures. Send 


LIGHT YOUR HOME 
LIKE DAY—COST ic 


Pure white 100 candle 









The Beacon Lamp Makes 
and Burns Its Own Gas 
Detter, ae aged os cheaper, than 
as, Gasoline or we Ye very 
ca interest: 600, atistied 
users. Agents wanted, Write quick 
- selling plan, exclusive free tere 


itory and trial offer. 


S) 
‘as 
HOME SUPPLY co., 70 Home Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





STANDARD SIZE © 
SSE Derr 19\New Yorn. 


Reduce Your Girth 


ay Without Starving, Drugging, Sweating or Acrobaties. 
¢ LET USSEND YOU “‘ AUTO MASSEUR METHOD” 


» 40 DAY FREE TRIAL 22%! 


When you see your fat disappearing you 
will wish to purchase. Use it 40 days 
at our expense. Write to-day. 


Auto-Masseur Co 14 West 87th Street 


Rasen ery 



































Dept. 11, New York City 
ant furnish rig and allexpenses to introduce 
ae fee aranteed poultry and stock p 
BIGLER COMPANY, X361, SPRINGFIELD, fi Tones 
7X KODAK FINISHING 
e Developing 10c a Roll; Prints 24x 344, 8¢e. 
ef 234x4!4, 84g; 3'4x4'4, 4c; Post Cards dec. 
< SQUARE-DEAL PHOTO SHOP 
28 Main St., West Gairo, Ohio 
California fico wace = 
E. R. WAITE, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
WE PAY $3 A WEEK Ano EXPENSES To 
duce duce poultry compounds Yes Years contract. 
IMPERIAL MFG. CO., PARSONS, KANS. 
Send us your ideas ie Photoplays, Stories, etc. We wil!accept them 
in ANY fo + FREE—sell on commission. BIG REWARDS! 









Hundreds making menays Bocan YOU! Write today forfull details. 
Writer’s Selling Service, 27 Main, Auburn, N. Y: 













